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PREFACE. 

This introduction to geography is addressed to 
teachers of schools and academies, and to those par- 
ents, who have not had the benefit of regular and 
methodical instruction in this important^branch of ed- 
ucation* 

The plan of Guy ard Goldsmith has been a- 
dopted, because it is excellent ; and had those writers 
been as full in their descriptions of the western con- 
tinent, especially of the United States, as they have 
been of the eastern ; or had there been no material 
objections to the American editions of Goldsmith, 
and especially to the maps which accompany them, 
this treatise would n6t have been added to the num- 
ber of Geographies, already so great as to obstruct, 
rather than promote improvement. 

That the following work has no errors or defects, 
is not presumed ; the nature of the siibject does not 
admit perfection $ but it is hoped, the errors are not 
materia], nor the deficiencies more numerous, than 
are common to epitomes. 

Jn estimating the merits of this work, that part 
which treats of ancient geography, and the rules and 
directions for projecting maps, deserves particular 
notice ; and these, together with the following obser- 
vations on the manner of teaching geography, will, it 
is presumed, give it some claim to attention. 

It may be proper to notice several peculiarities 
in ihis compilation, the reasons of which may not be 
perfectly obvious. 

In the first place, the many words printed in ital' 
fcj, are designed to direct inexperienced teachers to 
the names of the most important places, and to such 
as are generally to be found on the maps. And 
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ihoygh the names of counties, towns, &c. in the work, 
greatly exceed ihose found on maps, yet those which 
should be studied, till their situation be perfectly 
kiiown, are by this means easily distinguished from 
others of less importance. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the names of 
towns, rivers, &c. are many more than is necessa- 
ry, when so small a part of them only is de- 
signated by Italics, as sufficient in a common 
course of study. But although enough are in 
Italics to give a gOod knowledge of Geography, 
yet it is sometimes desirable to become better ac- 
quainted with some one state or kingdom ; or a 
cl. I may have access to some large map, to which 
the ^larent may wish it should pay particular atten- 
tion. This geography will be found a convenient di- 
rectory for the purpose. So that, although the long 
catalogues of hard names be wholly omitted in a com- 
mon course of lessons, they may still be useful for 
obtaining a more minute knowledge of any particular 
part of the world. 

Figures in most instances have been preferred to 
letters in expressing numbers. This has been done 
with a design to assist the memory. It is well known 
to experienced teachers, that a number expressed by 
figures is more easily remembered, than when writ- 
ten at full length. 

The length and breadth of countries are for the 
most part omitted. This may be thought a defect. 
But it is of more importance that a child know the 
comparative extent of states and countries, than to 
learn their exact length and breadth in miles. A 
child cannot, from the book, as is usual, learn the 
length and breadth of many places, without confound- 
ing one with another. But by studying the maps he 
will soon easily recollect whether any one state is larg- 
er or smaller than another, and form some good con- 
jecture what proportion they bear to one another. 
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The same may be said with respect to the latitude 
and longitude, and the boundaries of places. Should 
the boundaries of all the countries and kingdoms ia 
the world be learned from the book, which the pupil 
will always prefer, rather than learn them from the 
map, they would not long be recollected, nor would 
there be any distinct idea of their extent and situa- 
tion ; but if taken from the map, they cannot but be 
recollected, and if faithfully studied two or three 
times over, a picture of the earth's surface will al- 
ways be distinct and familiar to the mind. 

The maps, which accompany this geography, are 
engraved from Wilkinson's, whose authority was, by 
the late Rev. Mr* Buck minster, pronounced as good 
as could be followed ; and although some of them 
may appear too full of names for the use of learners, 
the inconvenience, should it be thought one, may ea- 
sily be remedied t>y drawing a black mark with a pen 
under those words, to which particular attention is 
required. This sufficiently distinguishes the most 
important words, and for use, the maps will be rather 
benefited, than injured or defaced. 

Besides Goldsmith and Guy, the authors, who 
have been consulted in making this compilation, are 
Pinkertoo, Walker, Adams, Rees, Evans, &c. Ia 
the part relating to the projection of maps, much as- 
sistance has been received from a learned and much 
respected friend. 

The following observations are designed to assist 
teachers^ who have had but imperfect^ or no geo* 
graphical instruction^ and who may wish to adopt a 
method^ which has been attended with great 
success. 

In teaching geography, let the pupils always set 
with their faces towards the north. Trifling as this 
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majr appear, it is of great importance. Place the map 
of the world before them, aodlet them put their right 
hand on the letter E, the east side, and their left hand 
on the letter W, the west side. Show them the let- 
ter N,or the words North Pole, on the top of the map 
for north, and the letter S, or South Pole, at the bot- 
tom for the south. Then ask the following questions : 
What part of the map is north ? The answer will 
be— the top. What part is south ?— the bottom. On 
which hand is east ? — ^the right. On which hand is 
west ?-»the left ; varying and repeating the questions 
till the answers can be readily given. 

Show them the equator, and ask whether it ap- 
pears to divide the map into equal or unequal parts ; 
their answer will in some measure serve to explain 
the word eqtcator^ and at the same time to fix the 
meaning of it in their minds. 

When two or three particulars have been shown 
or explained, the learners should be immediately 
required to give them ; and the questions and an- 
swers should be repeated so often and in so quick 
succession, that it will appear almost like trifling ; 
and not more than two, three, or four new questions 
should, be asked, before they be put with previous 
ones, always observing to ask those most frequently, 
which appear most difficult to be remembered. 

Learners should always be required, for a consid- 
erable time at least, to point out the place asked, 
either with their finger, or something they may 
hold in their hand for the purpose. In this way the 
pupils must always see the place, and the teacher will 
know it is seen. And nothing valuable in geography 
can be learnt till it be conveyed to the mind by the 
sense of seeing^ and there fixed by frequent repe- 
tition. 

After teaching the points of compass, E. W. N. 
and S« on the map, and which line the equator is, re- 
qu^e each one to point to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
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N. America, S. America, the Atlantic, the Pacific^ 
the Indian, the Northern, and the Southern oceans, 
and let the finger be kept on the last named {>lace, till 
another be a3ked. These questions should be repeat- 
ed till each scholar can move his hand from one to an* 
other in every direction without hesitation. When 
these become familiar, as they will in a few minutes, 
if asked in haste and with proper variation, add a few 
more questions, by naming some of the largest islands 
or seas. Then proceed to ask the principal divisions 
in Africa, and in N. and S. America ; first pointing 
out the names of the places, and then requiring the 
pupils to do it, as fast as the questions are asked ; al- 
ways obliging them to name in what part the place is 
tttuated, according to' the following examples. 

Where is Lapland ?— In the north of Europe, 
Where is Patagonia f — At the southern extremity 

of S. America. 
Where is China ?— The east part of Asia* 
Where is cape Verd ?— The west part of Africa. 
Where is Kamtschatka ? — Northeast part of Asia. 
Where are ihe Russian settlements .^—Northwest 

of N- America. 
Where is Arabia ?— -In ihe southwest part of Asia* 
"Where is Spain ?— In the southwest part of Europe. 
Where is Ethiopia ?-— Near the centre of Africa. 

Tliese answers include nearly all the variety, ne- 
cessary to be given, unless the place or town be situa- 
ted on a river, island, gulf, &c. when the situation 
will readily suggest the answer. 

After freely exercising the pupils in this manner, 
the boundaries should be commenced on the map of 
the world. 

In the first place make a dotted tine with a pen 
from Cape Horn to the edge of the map, where write 
56 for tlie degree of latitude, in which the cape is 
south ; and then, as expressed in italics on page 4th 
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in the geography, require the learners to give the ex* 
tent, and at the same time to move their hand from 
the cape to the north pole, as they repeat the. words, 
taken from the mouth of the teacher, and not by any 
means reading them in the book ; and then say — it 
is bounded east by the — — ocean, and west by the 
— ocean* When this can be correctly read by 
looking on the map, the pupils should study by them- 
selves, till they can nearly or quite repeat ii without 
looking on the map. 

Then make a dotted line from the cape of Good 
Hope to the edge of the map, and write 35, and re- 
quiring the scholars to point to every thing they name, 
teach them to say— Africa is bounded N. by the 
Mediterranean sea, which separates it from Europe-; 
S. it terminates in the cape of Good Hope, S5 de- 
grees S. latitude; it is bounded E. by the Indian 
ocean, and W. by the Atlantic ocean* This should 
be studied till it can be nearly repeated* Whenever 
a sea, river, or mountain separates any two places, 
it should always be mentioned in giving the bounda- 
ry, as the Mediterranean sea, in giving the boundary 
of Africa ; because it not only gives the boundary of 
a particular place, but at the same time it gives three 
places in their relative situation* It may be observed, 
that for the sake of order, it will be convenient to 
give the opposite sides in connexion, as N* andS* 
E. and W* 

After the extent and boundaries of America and 
Africa can easily be given, proceed to Europe and 
Asia, which are easier* Then teach the boun- 
daries of the United States from the same map, 
where it will be seen from the situation of the words, 
that the United States are bounded N. by Canada, 
S* by the Floridas, W* by the river Mississippi, 
which separates them from Louisiana, and £• by the 
Atlantic ocean* This was the old boundary, and it 
will be convenient tur the leaunerto retain it on ac- 
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count of the opposite position of the words Canada 
and Florida, Atlantic and Mississippi; and it may be 
observed, that the position of the names of the places 
is in general sufficient, without perplexing children 
with tracing the obscure winding lines, which are the 
real boundaries* 

The pupils should be exercised considerably in 
reading and reciting these boundaries, and in giving 
the situation of the large islands, seas, countries, &c* 
in difforent parts of the map, before they proceed to 
other boundaries. 

Questions should be asked relating to parts of the 
world very distant, and in various directions; as. 
Where is Russia ?-— Where is Egypt?— Where is 
Uindostan ?— Where is Mexico ? &c. This sudden 
transition from one part to another, will the sooner 
make them familiar. 

The questions on the map of the world, found in 
the latter part of the book, may now be studied 
When the above boundaries and the most conspicu- 
ous places on the map of the world can be readily 
given, the majp of the United States should be com- 
menced ; first by giving the boundary of the whole, 
as before directed f then show the several New Eng- 
land states, so that each pupil can read them on the 
map ; and let them be studied till they be committed 
^to memory. Proceed in the same manner with the 
Middle, Western, and Southern states, and Louisi- 
ana. When the divisions are learned from the nups, 
so that they can readily be given, begin with the indi- 
vidual states, requiring the boundaries, towns, rivers, 
and mountains of one or two states at a lesson, as may 
best suit the age and capacity of the learner, remem- 
bering that short lessons and often reciting, is much 
better in the first, even if it be not in tne second 
cout*se. It will Fiot be forgotten, that the towns^ riv- 
ers, mountains, islands, &c. thus to be gotten on the 
maps, are, for the aid of teachers, not familiar with 
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this subject) found in the gt-ography, printed in italic^j 
except the capitals of each state and country , which are 
printed in small capitals* In giving die towns, it 
may be useful to begin with the capital, which will 
be easily recollected, if the design of this order 
be previously made known. There are a few places 
in italicsy npt to be found on the maps. The teacher 
need not trouble the pupils to commit these to memo- 
ry, uTilcrsa there be access to some larger map, where 
their situation can be seen ; for without maps, com- 
mitting them to memory will be of little benefit- 
Most of the United States are so regular, that no 
one by inspecting them can mistake their bounda- 
ries. So far as any are irregular, it may be proper 
to state them, after observing, that the object of giv- 
ing the boundaries is not, that the young student 
should know precisely every curveture and angle in 
the boundary lines, but that a picture of all the im- 
portant objects in their relative position, may, by keep- 
ing the eye long filled on them, be so impressed upon 
the mind, that it shall never be effaced. 

Though the District of Maine is not exactly 
square, it will be sufficiently correct to say, it is bound- 
ed N. by Canada, S. by the Atlantic ocean, W. by 
New Hampshire, and £. by the river St. Croix, 
which separates it from New Brunswick. 

N. B. Whenever a river, mountain, gulf, &c. is 
between two countries, in giving the boundaries it 
should always be mentioned, that it separates one from 
the other. 
' Rhode Island is bounded N. and E. by Massa- 
chusetts, S. by, &c« 

Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania, S. and 
W. by Maryland, and E. by Delaware bay and river, 
which separates it from New Jersey. '' 

Maryland is bounded N. by — S. and W. by 
the Potomac river, which separates it from Virginia, 
and £• by Delaware and the Atlantic ocean. 
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Virginia is bounded N. by Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia and the Ohio river, which separates it from Ohio, 
S. by N. Carolina, W. by Kentucky, and E. by the 
Chesapeak and the Atlantic ocean. 

S. Carolina is bounded N. by — , S. E. by the 
Atlantic ocean, and S. W. by the Savannah river, 
which separates it from Georgia. 

The boundaries of the other states, east of the 
Missisippi, are so plain, they need not be given ; and 
no boundaries, in the whole American continent, 
but those of the United States, need ever be re- 
quired. 

When the large towns are situated on rivers, as 
they sometimes are, especially in Virginia, it will be 
beat to have them recited thus— -Alexandria on the 
Potomac ; Fredericksburg and Leeds on the Rappa* 
haonock, &c. 

It wiU not be profitable to confine the young 
mind long to any one part of the earth, after having 
taken a general survey of it ; for although the first 
impressions may in a measure soon be lost, still two 
benefits will be realized. The child will be encoura* 
ged by his progress^ that he may soon be able to say, 
he has been through his geography, which is by no 
means unimportant ; strange and hard names will in 
some measure become familiar and easy. The next 
course will be easier, atid less discouraging, aud the 
learner may be required to be more thorough. No 
small injury is frequently done to young persons, by 
attempting to make them perfect in what they the first 
time commit to memory, especially if it be somewhat 
difficult, i his by some will be censured as errone- 
ous ; bui ii has been proved true by long and success- 
ful experience. 

In preparing the map of Europe, let the instruct^* 
er dot a line in;m the strait oi Gibralter to the 
margin, uud there write 36 ; then make a mark on 
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each side of the map against 45° and 5^^ and consid- 
er Ej^ope as divided into three parts ; the southern 
contained between 36° and 45% the middle between 
45° and 55°, and the northern between 5^ and about 
73° of north latitude ; and it will be seen that Portu* 
gal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey are in the southern di- 
vision ; Scotland, Denmark, Norway, Lapland, Swe- 
den, and the northern part of Russia, in the northern, 
and that the middle division contains the other coun- 
tries. By studying Europe in these three divisions, 
the latitude and climate of each will more distincdy 
be recollected. 

In giving the towns, where there are many in a 
country, it is best to give those which are northern, 
southern, eastern, western, or central, separate from 
each other, as thus ; the towns in the normem part of 
Spain are Bilboa, Pampalona, and fiurgos ; in the 
southern part, Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Grenada, &c« 

To assist in giving the boundaries of places in 
Europe some of the least obvious may be stated. 

Portugal is bounded N. and E. by Spain, S. and 
W. by the Atlantic ocean. 

Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenean mountains, which sei»rate it from France, 
S. bv the strut of Gibralter, which separates it from 
Afnca, E. by — sea, and W. by Portugal and the 
Atlantic. 

Italy is bounded N. by the Alps, or Switzerland, 
which separates it from Germany ; S. and W. by the 

— sea, and E. by gulf, which separates it 

from Turkey. 

Turkey is bounded N. by Hungary and Poland, 
S. by -— , E. by die Archipelago, the sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Black sea, which separates it from A- 
sia, and W. by — , which separates it from Italy. - 

Denmark is bounded N. and W. by the Nordi 
sea, S. by Germany, and E. by the Baltic* 
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Geography is a description of the earth. 

The earth is a large globe, the diameter of which is 
nearly eight thousand miles, and its circumference near- 
ly twenly-ftve thousand. 

It is ascertained that the earth is round, from its hav- 
ing been circumnavigated. 

The earth is 95 millions of miles from the sun, from 
which it receives its light and heat. It moves round that 
luminary once in a year, and every day turns on its own 
axis. 

The first natural division of the earth is into land and 
water. 

The surface of the earth is diversified with hills, 
plains, mountains, and vallies« It is inhabited by an in- 
finite variety of animals ; at the head of which man is 
placed ; and over all which he presides. 

More than two thirds of the earth's sur&ce is cover- 
ed with water ; which is stored with fish for the conven- 
ience and support of man. 

The land is divided^ into continents, islands, peninsu- 
las, isthmuses, capes^ promontories, mountains, and 
shores or coasts. 

The water is divided into oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs or 
bays, channels, straits, creeks, roads, havens or harbours, 
friths or estuaries, soands, and rivers. 

I 



6 AMERICA. 

This country is cold, rough, and barren ; it is thinly 
inhabited by a people almost savage, and is valuable 
principally for its whale fishery. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Russian America includes the .Yorthweat Coasty from 
Portlock /iardour,nc'dV JVeiv A'orjblk to B her' in^*s strait 
and the adjacent islands ; as the Aleu'tian or Fox IsU 
ands^ Oumnak Ounalaska, Ooncman, Kodiac, Kishtac. 

Mountains. Mount Elias is one of the highest 
mountains in North America. 

Riversj Baijs^ i^c. Cook's river or inlet. Prince 
U'ilham*a sound^ Bristol bay, Admiralty bay. 

The jYorthwest Coasty extending from the Russian 
settlements southward to cape Mendoci'noy the northern 
limit of Cfl/j/brniflucalled also Vancouver's Survey ^ or 
Xew Al'bion^ is calmed both by England and Spain. 

Rivers, The Or'egon or Columbia is the principal. 

Islands. Croitt, Queen Char'lotte'sy Nootka. 

Both this country and the Russian territory are but 
imperfectly known. They have been visited principal- 
ly for their fur trade. The natives, from ill treatment, 
are become hostile to those, who frequent the coast, and 
often inhumanly massacre them. 

THE INDEPENDENT INDIAN NATIONS. 

The Independent Indian nations inhabit the interiour 
parts of North America, extending from the Spanish do- 
minions to unknown regions in the north. 

The Indians however are not confined to this coun- 
try. There are various tribes of them in different parts 
of the United States; they are indeed dispersed over al- 
most the whole continent. 

There is among the various tribes a general rerem- 
blance, though not a perfect similarity. They are of 
«'.ommon stature, straight, and erect in their gait, and of an 
olive, or copp«r complexion. Their hair is long, straight, 
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and black. Their raotiortis genrerally slow, though they 
are capable of great spfcfc'd ; tfttir countenance is sedate 
and thoughtful. They arfe^ averse to labour and study, 
and much addicted to intoxication. They are faithful to 
their friends, but cruel and implacable to their enemies ; 
are patient of suiFcring, and seem almost to exult under 
the tortures, inflicted by their conquerors. They will 
never forgive an injury, nor rest satisfied till they have 
requited a favour. 

The men are mostly engaged in war, hunting, and 
fisiiing ; the women in more servile employment, impos- 
ed on them by the men. They are frequently, especially 
in warm climates, almost destitute of clothing ; and sucb 
as they have is mostly made oi skins of beasts. 

They live in low, miserable huts, constructed of logs, 
bark, and the boughs of trees, called vfigwatnt* They 
are fond of ornaments, such as pendants, rings and jewels, 
which are profusely attached to their nose, ears, and 
arms. Many attempts have been made to civilize and 
instruct tliose within the territory of the United States ; 
. but to little purpose. They retire from the cultivated 
field and the abode of industry, and delight to range 
their native woods. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

British America is divided into JVerv Brit^ain^ Ufi^ 
fier and Lower Canada, JVew Brunaioick^ Nova Scotia^ 
and the island of Newfoundland^ j Cafie Breton, St. 
Johns, and the Bermu'da or Sommer Islandst 

. NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britain comprises ZaArfldor, JWw South Wales, 
and New North Wales. 

Towns, Forts, orl Fort York, Churchill, Severn^ 
trading houses. J Mbany, lAoo^, Nain, Hope'dale, 
and many others. 

Rivers. Churchill, NelsoB^Sevcm, Albany, Moose 
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JVew Brit' am is cold and barjA, generally rocky, ab- 
rupt, and mountainous • ;ajj^ abounds with lakes and riv- 
ers. It is valuable only for /ti -fishery, and its fur trade 
with the natives, many of wliom are known by the name 
o£ Ea'guimaujc: Indiana. They arc free and independent, 
though the country, in which they live, is called British 
America. 

UPPER CANADA. 

Towns I York^ Kingston^ J^ew'ark^ Queenatowny 
Chip'pawa, Elizabethtown. 

Lakes* The lakes Ontario^ Erie^ St. Clair, Huron ^ 
Sufierioury Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods , and Win'" 
nifiegy are in the southern borders of this country. 

Nipissingf Simcoc, St. Anne, Sturgeon, and St. Jo • 
seph, are considerable collections of water. 

Hiv^rsm The" St. Lawrence^ the Ol'tawas, Moose, and 
Albany rivers have their source in this country. There 
are also the Trent, the Thames, the Chip'pawa. 

LOWER CANADA. 

Toivns. Quebeck'y Montreal'^ Trois Rivieres, La 
Pra'ine, SorelW: 

Mountains. The mountains in Canada are not high. 
Several branches of the Stony Mountains^ which per- 
vade this country, are the most remarkable. 

Lakes. Temiscamming, Abitibbe, and Mistissinny. 

Rivers, St Lawrence, Ol'tawas or IJ'tawas, Soreile^y 
St. Francis, Saguenai, Black. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Towns, St. Johns, Frederickton, St. Andrews. 

Rivers, St. Johns is the only river of any conse- 
quence. 

Bays. Chaleur, Merrami'chi, and Verte bays. 
Chi^Tiecto bay, the Bay af Fundy^ and Pas'samaquod'dy, 
border on this province. 

Islands^ Grand Menan'^ Deer, Moose, and Campo 
Bello. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

To wns,^-^ Halifax^ Pictou, Liverpool, Lunenburg, 
Banington, Argyle, Yarmouth, Digby, Annapolis, Wind- 
sor. 

Rivera. The rivers are small and inconsiderable. 
The largest are Annapolis, St. Croior, and Kennetcook. 

Bays. The bays are numerous, especially on the 
eastern coast. The-^ay of Fttndy is the largest. It is 
remarkable for its tides, which rise with great rapidity 
to the height of thirty, and sometimes even to sixty feet, 
in the narrower parts, as in Chi^'nec'to channel. The 
other principal bays are Canceau, Torbay, St. Cathe- 
rine's, Country, Siscomb's, Beaver, Sheet and Ship har- 
bours, Jeddore, Tangiers, Chebucto, St. Margaret's and 
Mahonc bay. 

Ca/iea, Cape Sable, Canceau, d'Or, Split, Chi^uec'- 
to, St, Mary, Negro, Sambro*s head, Pope's head, and 
Lewis or St. George. 

ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Towns, Placenta, Sl Johnsj and Banavia^ta. 
Harbours ^ Bays. Fortunate, Placen'iia, St. Mary's, 
Conception, Trinity, Bonavis'ta, Notre Dame, White 
bay, and Bay of Islands. 

Ca/ies. Cape Bay, Cape Race. Cape St. Francis, 
Cape Bonavis'ta, Cape Freels, Cape St. John's, Cape de 
Grat. 

Banks. Great Banky Green B?ink, False Bank, Ban- 
quas, Sand Island Shoals, Whale Bank, Bank of St. Pe- . 
ters. ..|^ 

These bamis are celebrated for their cod fishery, in 
which have been annually employed, by the United 
States and Great Britain, more than three thousand ves- 
sels and a hundred thousand mer. 
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ISLAND OF C4PE BRETON. 

Towns, Sydney, Arichat, and Lou^isburg, 
Harbours, Arichat, LouHsburgy Main, St. Ann's, 
Port Hood, Margaret, Chetican, and St. Peters. 

ISLAND OF ST. JOHNS. 

Town, Char'lottetown. 

There arc many other bays, capes, and islands, in and 
around the gulf of St. Lawrence^ and the island of 
^'Newfoundland', Some of the other principal islands 
are Anticosti^ Magdalen Isles, Peicee, Belle Isle. 

British America is extensive, mountainous, and bar- 
ren ; abounding with lakes, rivers, and bays, which afford 
plenty of fish. It is excessively cold in winter, and the 
snow falls to a great depth, and covers the earth, espe- 
cially in the north, a great part of the year. 

The summer is short, but warm, and vegetation is 
rapid. The fur trade and fisheries render the British 
dominions exceedingly valuable. 

BERMUDAS OR SOMMER ISLANDS. 

The Bermu'das are a cluster of about four hundred 
islands, situated in the Atlantick ocean, east ol the scniib- 
em part of the United States. The islands nrc small, 
and most of them separated by narrow channels. The 
land is poor, and of no great value to Great Britain, but 
as a station for ships, or for a place of recruit in tlie West 
India trade. 

UNITED STATES^ 

The United States may be considered under five gen- 
eral divisions ; the northern or eastemj the middle, the 
i|estern, and the southern states, dpd Louisiana. 

Eastern states f ^^^^^'^^^ ^^ Maifjifc, Massachusetts, 

or N. Wand! | ^Jr.^^'"''''" Z^^' 
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MVadle states i ^'*^ ^°''^' Delaware, 

Middle states. ^ j^^^ j^^.^^^^ Pennsylvania. 

-tm* .» . *-- , f Michigan Ter. Ohio, 

AV est n states \ j,ij^^> ^,^^ Kentucky, 

and temtones. | j^^;^^^ Tennessee. 

r Maryland, N. Carolina, 

c ..» -u r I District of Colura- S.Carolina, 
South'n states, j bia. Georgia, 

LVirginia, Mississippi. 

Louisiana. Orleans. ^^TS 

These states and territories are subdivided into coun- 
ties and towns. 

DISTRICT OF MAINE. 

• v" 
The District of Maine, belonging to Massachusetts, 

is divvded into 9 counties. 

Counties, Princifial towns, 

,r 1^ 5 York, IVeilsy Berwick, Kittery, Sdcoy 

^ ^^^' I BAxton. 

;, CPosTLAND^ Falmouth, North Yar* 

Cumberland. < mouth, Brunswick^ Scarborough, Gor- 

(^ham, New Gloucester. 

Y u 1, ^Hallonuelly Augusta, Vassalborough, 
ii.enneb.eck. ^parmington. 

Somerset. Norridgewoc, Canaan, Fairfield. 

r Wiscaaset^ Bath, Georgetown, Tops- 
Lincoln, i ham, W^a/dodorottg'A,.Camden,^Thoma5- 

(^ town, Bristol. '* 

rr , C Castine, Hampden, Frankfort, Belfast^ 

ttancocK. ^ Buckstown, Penobscot. 

Washington. Machi'aa^ Eastport. 
03cford. Paris, Buckfield, Fryburg. 

Penobscot. Bangor. 



14, VERMONT. 

Counties. Principal toivfia. 

Franklin. St. Albans, S wanton, Fairfax. 

Grand Isle. Middle Hero, South Hero, Alburgh. 

Chittenden. Burlington^ Char'lotte, Williston. 

Addison 5 Mid'dlebury,Vergenne's', Shoreham, New- 
\ haven. 

I 

Rutland. Rutland^ Pawlet. Clar'endon, Castleton. 

Bennington. JSenning^oNj Manchester, Shaftsbury. 

Mountmna, The Green Mountains^ so called from 
their perpetual verdure, divide this state from north to 
south, and give rise to a vast number of streams, which 
abundantly water the country. Their summits are knl)wn 
by diiTerent names ; the highest is Killington Peak. 

Lakes* Lake CAa m^/azV, Memphrema'gog, 

Rivera, Otter Creek, Onion ^ Lamoille', Missisque, 
west of the mountains ; on the east are Connecticut, 
West, White, and Poousoom'suck rivers ; these, except- 
ing Connecticut, are small. 

Learning, There are two colleges in this state ; the 
University of Vermont in Burlington, which possesses 
all the funds, given by the state for the promotion of lit- 
erature ; and Middlebury College in the town of Middle- 
Imry, which is a recent, but flourishing institution, and, 
though supported entirely by private benefactions, is the 
principal college in the state. Academies and schools 
are numerous, and attention to learning* is greatly in- 
creased. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusett's is divided into 14 counties. 

Count lea m * - Princifial towns, 

R k h' 5 Stockbridge, Lenox, Pittsfield, WilHams' 
^ town, 

Hampshire. Northamfiton^ Hadley. 

Franklin. Deerfield^ Greenfield, Northfield. 

Hampden* S/iringJield^ West Springfield, Westfield. 

WT u^ ^ rForcw^er,Brookfield,Leicffs'ter,Lancas- 
i ter. « 

•MMAi S Charlestown, Cambridge, Concord, Med^ 

^\<\meseii. jford,Waiertown,Groton, 

Essex i Newbury fiorty Salem^ Ipsw'ich, Beverly, 

? Haverhill, Marblehead, Andover, Lynn/ 

Suffolk. BosroNy CheFsea. '^ 

Notfolk ^ Roxbury, Dedham, Dor'chesler, Quincy> 
C Wrentham. 

PMnouth ^-P^y^ow/A, Pembroke, Scit'uate, Bridge* 
^ ' i water, Duxbury, Hmgham. 

Brief 1 5*^^^^^*®^ '^''^^ Bedford^ Dartmouth, 

fln&toj. ^ Westport, Reho'botb. 

Barnstable. 5 -®«'^'*'«*^^> Sandwich, Yarmouth, Fal- 
\ mouths 

Dukes. Ed'garton. 

Nantucket* Nantucket. 

Mountains. The mountains in this state are not 
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high ; the principal elevations are Wachu'set in Prince- 
ton. Blue Hills near Boston^ and Mount Tora near 
Northampton. 

Rivera. Connect^icul^ Mer'rimackj Charles, Housa- 
ton^ick, Chickabee', Nash'ua, Concord, Mystick or Med- 
ford, and Taunton. 

Bays. Massachusetts is the principal ; Ipsn;'ich bay, 
Boston harbour, Plymouth, Cape Cod or Barnstable, and 
Buzzard's bay* 

Islands* J^antuckety Martha^s Fineyardy Plum Isl- 
and, and Elizabeth Island. Castle Island, on which is 
Fort Independence, is in Boston harbour. 

Banks. St, George^s bonk, east of Cape Cod, 

Cafies. Cafie Jnuy Cafie Cod^ Cape Malabar', Sandy 
point. Cape Ppge, Gay Head. 

Learning. The University in Cambridge is the most 
ancient, venerable, and richly endowed institution in the 
United States. The Medical school in Boston is suppli- 
ed with learned and skilful professors in every branch 
oC the profession, and is one of the best in the country. 
Williams College is in TVilliamstown. In Andovcr is a 
Theological Institution^ liberally endowed and supplied 
with professors for the purpose of qualifying young men 
for the ministry. The number of students is at present 
about 50. Phillifis Academy y the first in the slate, is^ 
likewise in Andover. There are academies in the parish 
of Byfieldin Newbury,, in Bradford, Le/ces'ter, Taunton, 
and in many other places* 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode I«'land is divided into 5 counties. 
Counties. Princi/ial towns, 

p 'A nr«* ^Pr<)videnc€^^mi\i^G\^yG\ouce^^itYyQ,}ivci-' 
rroviaence. ^ ^erland, Cranston, Foster, Scituate. 
Newport. J^ewfiorty Portsmouth, Tiv'erton. 
Washington. South Kingston, Noi*th Kingston, £xeter« 
V ♦ ^ Warwick, Coventry, West Greenwich,. 

^^^^* I East Greenwich. 

Bristol. Bristol, Warren, Barrington* 
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Rivers, Providence, Taunton, Pawtuck'et, Patux'ct ' 
or Blackstone liver* 

-5«y#. Narragan'set bay, Mount Hope bay. 

Islands. Rhode I«'land, Canon'icut, Prudence, Block 
Itiand^ Dyer's, and Hog Island. 

Learning. There is a literary institution in Provi- 
dence, called Brovm University, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut is divided into 8 counties. 

Counties* Prindfial towns • 

CJIjRrFORDj East Hartford, East Wind- 
Hartford. < sor, Farmington, Suffield, Weathers- 

i field, Windsor, Ber'lin. 

CJVew Haven J Cheshire, Gi^ildfbrd, Mil- 
dew Haren. < fijrd, Wal'lingford, Wa'terbury, Wo^* 

(^bridge, 

CJSTew London^ Norwich, CoKchestep, 
New London* < Groton, Lyme, Preston, Stonington, 

IWaterford. 

r Fairfield, Dan'bury, Greenwich, Hunt- 
Fairfield. < ington» Newtown, Norwalk, Stamford, 

I Stratford. 

w; AU^r^ S Windham, Ashford, Killingly, Leb'anon, 
w manam. ^ Mansfield, Thompson, Woodstock. 

lit hfi Id $ Litchfield, Ca'naan, N. Milford, S&lis'- 
^ ^ ' i bury, Sharon. 

Xi'AAi S Middletown, Chatham, Haddam, East 

Miacuesex. ^ Haddam, Saybrook, Killingworth. 

Tolland. Tolland, Coventry, Hebron, Stafford. 

Rfucrsm Conwtfc/icM/, Pequod or Thames, also call* 
2» 
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ed Molie'gan, aiid HoMsaton'ick. The smaller rivers are 
Quincbough,Shetucket,Williraan'tick,Tunxis or Wind- 
sor, Wallingford, Nau'gatuck, Stratford, and Sa'gatuck. 

Baysy Harbours^ to*c. , JLong Island Sound^ New Ha- 
ven and New London haroburs. 

laland, Fisher's Island* 

Learning, Yale College in New Haven is one of the 
first and best regulated in the United States. 

NEW YORK. 

Cities and Towns, J^e iv York, Al'bany^ Hudson^ fn- 
corporated cities ; Brooklyn* Pliilipsburgy Poughkeepfaie, 
Newburg, Kingston or Eso'pus, Lunenburg, Livingston, 
Troy, Lan^singburgy and Waterford, all situated on North 
or Hudson river. Schenec'tady is west of Albany, on the 
Mohawk. Still farther west are many pleasant towns 
r^dly increasing in. population. U'tica, Nome, Cayu^« 
ga, Gene'va, Canandai'gua, Bata'via, New Amsterdam', 
&C. • 

Mountains. The Catskill and the Highlands. The 
passage of the North or Hudson river through these 
Highlands^ about sjxty miles north of the city of New 
York, is grand and sublime. The mountains, which 
rise abruptly on each sidfe, are only far enough from 
each other to allow the river to pass between them. 

Lakes and Rivers, Lake Onta'rtowid K'rie, connect- 
ed by Nidg'ara river. Cane'sus, Hemlock, and Honeo'- 
yc, which are united in Gennessee' river. Crooked lake, 
Sen'eca, Cayu'ga, Owas'co, Skaneat'elas, Cross^ Ostis'coi 
Onon'dago, and Onri'da lakes, unite their waters in O*- 
w'go river, which conveys them into lake Onta'rio. 
liike George runs into lake Champlain' atTi'condero'ga^ 
Hudson, and the Mo'hatok^ which is a principal branch 
of it, are the most noted rivers in New York. Batten- 
kill, another branch of the Hudson, is remarkable for 
having its source in Peru' in Vermont^ within twelve or 
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fifteen rods of the source of Otter Creeky which runs a 
northerly direction into Lake Chamfilain'. Black river, 
OBwegatch'ie, Grass riTer, Rackety Saranack^and Sable 
riTcrs, water the nortlier » p^t of this state. The head 
waters of the Delawarcj the Suaquehan*nahj the princi- 
pal branch of which is the Tio'ga ; the AVlegany and 
its branches water the southern part. 

BayB l^ Harbours* Sacket's harbour on lake Onta'- 
rio ; and the bay, which forms the harbour of New York 
at die mouth of the river Hudson. 

^/raU. Hurl (vulgarly Hell) Gate, which separates 
the city of New York from Long Island, and unites the 
sound with New York harbour. 

UlandB. York Island, at the southern extremity of 
which is the city of New York, Long. lalandj and Staten 
Island. 

Learning, Columbia college is in the city of New 
York, and Umon college in Schenec'tady. There are 
academies in various airts of the state. * 

Medicinal Sfirings, /Balls town and 'Sarato^gajB.i^Ti%s 
are much celebrated for their medicinal qualities, and for 
their being, in the summer months, places of resort for 
invaUds and people of fashion from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States* There are also medicinal springs in New 
Leb'anon and Renssellaer' ; but they are less frequented. > 

NEW JERSEY. 

Totvna. AjB»^iii?if, Elizabethtown, Am' boy ^ Bruns- 
wick^ Princeton, Trentony and Burlington j Bor'den- 
town, Mor'ristown, &c« 

Mountains The Al'legany pass through the north« 

- em and i^estem parts of this state, under various names ; 

as the South mountain, Kittatin'ny, 8cc. These are not 

Tery high. Nave'sink and- Center hills are considerable 

elevations. 

Rivers. Mirth or Hudson^ Delaivarey Hack'insack, 
Passa'ick« Rar'itan, Cesa'ria or Cohan'sey, Mid'licus, 
Maurice ; and the Alloway and Anconeus creeks. 
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Bays. Arthur Kull or New'ark, Rar'itan, and Ban'e- 
gat ; Great and Little Egg harbours, and several others^ 

Cap€9. ' Sandy hook, east of Rar'itan bay ; Cape May 
at the southern extremity of the state. 

JLearning. PrincetAi college, called also Nassau 
Hall, is in Princeton ; ^l^cre, also, is a flourishing The- 
ological Seminary. 

DELAWARE. 

Towns* WiLMiNG roNy J^ew' castle^ Dover^ Milford, 
SAlis'bury, LevtUy and Newport. The other towns are 
vf? small. 

Rivera, The Delaware is the only river of any mag- 
nitude. Creeks and small streams are numerous. 

Bays. Delawarcy and Reho'both. 

Cafies, Cafie Hen'lofierij opposite to Cajie May, 
which is on the Jersey side of Delaware bay. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Towns, PHiLAD^LPHiAyLan'caater, Carlisle, Pitt s- 
burg, York, Harrisburg, Read'ing, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Brownville, Kensington, Germantown, and Frankfort. 

Mountains, The various ridges, which, under differ- 
ent names, compose the AVlegany, pervade this state. 

Rivers, The Delaware, Schuyi'kill, Susquehan'nah, 
Yohtog'eny, Mo'nongahe'la, M'legany, and their numer- 

. ous branches. 

/ In this state is some of the best land in the country, \^ 
The farms are large and valuable^ and the productions 
abundant. 

/ The we^lkem part of this state, especially the vicinity 
of Pittsburg, abounds with excellent coal. ^One pit, 
which took fire more than forty years ago, continues still 

. to burn. Aqother pit, at no great distance, has been 
burning more thai) ten years, but has not spread more 
than 20 or 30 yards. 
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L,eaming. There are colleges in Philadelphia^ Lan* 
easier, and Carlisle ; and academies in various^places ; 
but their reputation is not great. There is, however, at 
Phi/adelphia, one of the b^st medical establishments in 
the country ;. and students from all parts of the Uniteil 
States resort thither to complete their medical studies* 

WESTERN STATES AND TEBBI- 

TORIES. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Towns. DEtRoit' i3 the 'capital j besides ip^hicb 
there are forts or villages, as Michlllimaklnack, Meigs, 
Huron, E'rie, &c. 

Lakes. Lake Sufieriour^ MicMgarif Hurorij and St 
Clair. 

JRvvers* St. Mart/s, Huroft or St. Clair, JJtetroit'y 
Saganau'f RougCj Raisin, and many other small streams* 

Strait, Mich'iliimak'inacky which connects lake 
MicJiigan with lake Huron. 

/ Michigan Territory is a large peninsula, situated be- 
tween the lakes Huron and Michigan, f It is an exten- 
sive, rich, and level country, mostly in possession of the 
Indians, 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

Towns. Kashas' kiasj Goshen, and Kaho'kia. 

Lakes. Rainy, Bear, Red, Pepin, Winneba'go, Illir 
nois', &c« 

Jiivers. The Mssissifi'fiiy Illinois'y Wdbash. Quis- 
con'sin, Chippewayi St. Croix, St. Louis, Fox, Crocodilo, 
Chickago, ^c. 

lUinob' Territory is a part of what was formerly calU 
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ed the Northwestern Territory, It is, like Michigan, 
mostly in possession of the Indians, and is an extensive, 
fertile country, agreeably variegated by hills and mead- 
ows, and watered by^iatge rfvers. 
^ In this Territory ileveral rivers, which run in opposite 
dtrect^pns into the^ississippi and St. Lawrence, take 
their rise so near cacfiyc^i^r, that the portage from one 
to the other is only a few miles. 



INDIANA. 

Towns. ViN'CENUEs'^ Washington, Harrison, Wa- 
bash, Spring ville, Clark ville, and Madison. 

JRivera. The Wdbaah and its numerous branches, 
and the principal sources of the Illinois' river. 
/" This, together with Illinois Territory, was formerly 
called the Northwestern Territory, rln the surface of 
the country there is a pleasing variety of hills, vales, and 
prairies or plains^ which are naturally destitute of trees. 
The land is rich and productive, yielding plentiful har-. 
vests of wheat and corn. 



OHIO. 

Towns. Chilico^h'e^ Mariet'ta^ Cincinna'ti^ Zanes' 
ville^ Steubenville, Bellville, St. Claivville, Lancaster, 
Franklinton, Galliop'olis, Athens, Xenia, Columbia, 
Springfield, Warren. 

Rivers. OhiOj Muskin'gum^ Scio'tOj Great and LU^ 
tie Mia'miy Hockhock'ing, Sandusky, and their branches. 

Ohio is neither hilly nor mountainous. It presents a 
varied surface, and is extremely rich and productive. 
Grass, grain, and almost all kinds of fruit, common to 
temperate climates, grow here in abundance. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Tcu^'iis. J'^R^ VKFORr^ Lexington^ Louisville, Wash- 
ington, Paris, Boonsborough, Shebbyville, Beardstown, 
Danviiie, Harrodsburg, Georgeto'w^, and Ver-sailks'. 
Most of these are small, but fast iMpasing. 

Mountains. Cumberland f^jfJifPtains are the princi* 

pal. 

Rvuers. Kentucky, Elkhom, Sandy, Licking, Salt, 
Green, and Cumberland. 

Springs/ In this country are several salt springs, or, 
as they are sometimes called, licks^ from which salt is 
made in sufficient quantities to supply the inhabitants. ( 

iZurx^^ities. The banks of the Kentucky, and Dick's 

ftver, are great curiosities. In some places the water 

has worn a channel through solid lime-stone ; in others 

IhTousVx a beautiful white marble, to the depth of 300 

feet. ^ 

^ There are several bitu'minous springs, which afford a 
substance, ansfrering every purpose of the best lamp 
oil. v 

Caverns of great extent have been found in this coun* 
try. In many places in this part of the United States 
iVicte is a stratum of lime-stone, not very thick, nor ma- 
ny feet below the surface, which extend* many miles. 
Through this the water sometimes finds a passage, and, 
running underneath, carries off the loose earth and grav- 
el, and produces extensive cavities. In consequence of 
this, considerable tracts of land are frequently known to 
£all, and form deep cavities in the earth, called pitfalls. 
Farms are sometimes ruined by them, and domestick 
animals lose their lives. 

TENNESSEE. 

Towns. Kno X vil l e , JVashville, ClarkenviUe, Jones- 
borough, Abbington, Greenville. 

Af^mn tains. Cumber Ian d^ Clinch, Stone, Yellow, 
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Iron, Bald, Smoky, and Unaka, are elevations, which 
form the grand chain in the eastern part of the state, 

Rivera. Hol'stein, Cumberland or Shawanee', Ten* 
9»ee', Clinch, Wolf^ Hatchee\ Forked, Deer, Obri'an, 



netaee . 
and 'Reelfoot 



Sfiringa. Salt springs or licks are found in many 
parts gf this country, which are sufficient to supply the 
whole country with salt. 

Minea. Iron, lead, gold, and silver mines are found 
in thb state ; also coal, ochre, copperas, alum, and suU 
phur. 

t.^ Curioai$iev» There are remains of towns and forts, 
which appear to have been built long before the discov- 
ery of the country. 

/ In thia country are several streams of water of con- 
' siderable size, which fall into the earth, and entirely dis- 
appear, f 

It is said, that on what is called the Enthanted mottn* 
/ain,«there are, in the solid rook, distinct impressions of 
the feet of several animals, such as men, horses, bears, 
&c. The origin and design of these footsteps are not 

'^i known. They were probably engraved by the origi- 
nal inhabitants, and are objects of great curiosity. 



SOUTHERN STATES AND TERRI- 

TORIES. 

Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

MARYLAND. 

Towna, BaltimorEj Annafi' olia^ Gcprgetown, Fred- 
erickstown, Hagar's or Elizabethtown, Elkton, Wash- 
ington. The cities Waahington and Georgetown arc 
situated on the Maryland side of the Potow'mack, in the 
District of Columbia. 
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Rivera- In the eastern part of this state are the Po'- 

koTtioke, Man'okin, Wicom'ico, Nan'ticoke, Choptank, 

Chester, S is'safras, Bohe'mia, Elk. These, except the 

Manokin, take their rise in DelJh|i|Lie, and Mi into Ches'- 

apeak bay. '^» 

The Susquehan'nah^ a largp ahd rapid river, falls hi- 
to the Ches'apeak, in the north part of the state. « 

In the western part are Gunpowder, Petap'sco, Ser- 
cm, Patux'ent, and the Potow'mack rivers. The Po- 
towmack separates Maryland from Virginia, and is navi« 
gabie 300 miles to Georgetown. The eastern part of 
this state is low, marshy, and unhealthy. 

Seminaries of teaming. The principal colleges aro ^ 
Si. John's in Annap'olis, St. Mary's in Baltimore^ and a 
college in Georgetown. The two last are under the su- 
perintendance of the Roman Catholicks, and are repre- 
sented as in a flourishing condition. In Somerset county- 
is Wasbw^ton college. In this state learning is^ in gen- 
eral, much neglected. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is divided into 2 counties. 

Cotinrie*. Principal towns. 

Washington. WASHiactou C/rr and Georgetown. 

Alexandria. jilexandria, 

Rivera, The Potow'mack^ the Eastern branch, and 
Tiber creek. 
. y.The District of Columbia is only 10 miles square. 
It is about 300 miles from the sea, at the head of tide 
water on the Potow'mack, which runs through it diago- ^ 
t^ly, near the centre. ^^ 

/ In 1790, it was ceded by Maryland and Virginia to 
the United States, and in 1800, it became the permanent 
seat of government. I 

The utuation of Washington is open and elevated, 
9nd commands a pleasant southern prospect down the 

3 
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Potowmack. I The plan of the city is regular and ex- 
tensive. The streets are so laid out, that the two most 
conspicuous buildings, the Capitol, in which Congress, 
or our national assembly, meet, and the President's house, 
are seen at the same time from almost every part of it. 
Should this city ever be completed according to the orig- 
inal plan, it would be one of the most magnificent in the 
'vrorld, and in some measure ivorthy the man, who first 
selected it for the capital of the nation, and whose name it 
bears ; but it is at present in such a state, that it has 
•carcely the appearance of a city. 
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Towns, Richmofid^ Alexandria^ JVorfolky Peters^ 
^wr^, Williamsburg, and Fredericksburg^ are the princi- 
pal. Dumfriety Leeda^ YorktowYiy Lexington, Urban'- 
nan, Portroyal, Falmouth, New'castlc, Hanover, New- 
London, Suffolk, Smithfield, Portsmouth, Hampton, 
Char'lotteville, Staunton, and Winchester. These last 
are small* ) Yorktown^ on York river, is memorable for 
the surrender of Lord Comwallis and his army to the 
Americans in the revolutionary war. /This event de- 
cided the contest with Great Britain, and gave indepen- 
dence to America. *Mount Vernon, the celebrated seat 
of the late President Washington, though not a town, 
may be noticed here* It is situated on the west bank 
of the Potow'roack, nine miles below Alexandria.y^ It 
commands a beautiful and extensive prospect up and 
down the river. The mansion is now decaying. 

Mountains. The Blue Ridge^ North mountain, 
Jackson's mountain, and Laurel mountain^ are the prin- 
cipal ranges of what is generally called the Al'legany^ 
In the southern pan are the Cumberland mountains. 

Rivers. The OAio, Pototo'mackj Rafificchan'nocki 
Torky Jamesj and Roanoke^ are the largest. Their 
branches are numerous, and some of them important. 
Such as the Shenando'ah, Mattapo'ney, Pamunky, Ri- 
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Tani\a) Afifiomat'toa:^ Chickahoin'iny, Nan'semond', and 
"EWzabeth. In the southeast part are the Not'toway and 
Meher'Tin^ which unite in North Carolina and form the 
ChoTran river ; and the Roanoke'^ which is formed by 
the junctron of Staunton and Dg.n rivers. In the north- 
nest are the Kanhd'vfay and Sandy rivers, which fall in- 
to the Ohio. They abundantly water the country, and 
afford an easy water conveyance through almost every 
part of the state. 

Bay^, Chea'afieak is the largest bay in the United 
States ; it extends 2C0 miles into the country, and is 
from r to 1 8 miles wide. Hampton Road is a sa&y 
commodious harbour, at the mouth of James river. 

Cafies. Cafie Charles and Cajie Henrys sometimes 
caUed The Cafiea of Virgijiia. 

Learning, William and Mary's college in Williams- 
burg, Hamdcn Sidney college in Prince Edward county, 
'*; and WasYnngton college in Lexington. They are not 
eminent There are academies in Alexandria, Norfolk, 
i Hstnorerf New London, Sec. 

^Curiosities. There is a remarkable fell of water on 
^ckson*s river, in which the water descends 300 feet 
perpendicular. 

Over Cedar creek is what is called the JVatural 
Bridge. / It is a solid lime-stone, 40 or 50 feet thick, of 
suAcienl width for a road, and for the support of a num- 
ber of trees. It is nearly 100 feet in length, and more 
than 300 feet above the surface of the water. 

There is another natural bridge over Stock creek in 
Washington county. 

In this state are several caves of considerable extent. 
Madison's cave^ the most celebrated, is north of the 
Blue Ridge. Its entrance is into the perpendicular side 
of a hill 200 feet high, more than 130 feet above its base, 
which is washed by a small river. It extends 300 feet 
into the earth, descending irregularly till it terminates in 
stagnant water of unkno^vn extent, and apparently on a 
level with the surface of the river. The top of this 
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5 broad. It is remarkable, that several rivers and 
creeks, running in opposite direct] ons, take their rise in 
this swamp. 

The Little Diamal is between Albermarle and Pamli- 
co sounds ; there is likewise a pond in this, 1 1 miles 
;ng and 7 broad. 
Curiosities, A mountain, called Ar^arat^ in the 
northwest part of this state, is a singular elevation, rising 
in the form of a pyramid in an easy and regular ascent, 
nearly a mile high, where it is not more than 12 or 15 
rods in diameter. From the top of this pvramid rises a 
stupendous rock 300 feet perpendicular, /its summit is 
smooth and regular, and affords an e^tensrve and delight- 
ful prospect of the Apalachian mountains for 60 or 70 
miles on the the north, and of the rivers Dan and Yadkin, 

. ., which flow from them, and wind through the vales be- 
low. 

In the western part of this state, in Rowan county, 
have been 'discovered two subterraneous walls, similar in 
construction, but not in extent. One is nearly 2 feet 
thick, from 1 3 to 14 high, and 300 feet long. The stones, 

,^^of which these walls are built, are all of the same kind. 

* Their form, though various, is regular. They are from 

6 to 10 inches lo.ig, arranged crosswise of the wall, and. 
united with a peculiar cem'ent, between which and the 
stone there is an appearance of iron rust. These walls 
are from 1 to 7 feet below the surface of the earth, and^ 
evince much art and correctness in their construction. 

/ The mis'seltocy in the back part of North Carolina, is 
^ a g^at curiosity. It is a shrub that grows only oh the 
tops of trees. The roots pierce the bark and wood and 
thence draw their nourishment, as other vegetables do 
from the earth. ( It is an evergreen, growing chiefly on 
the crab, the hawthorn, and the maple. If not prevent- 
ed by cutting, it frequently robs the tree, on which it 
grows, of its sap, and kills it. The ancient Britons con- 
9idered this shrub sacred, for its supposed medicinal 
qualities, especially when found on the oak. 
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Learning. At Chapel Hill i» a university. There 
are several academies ; but none eminent. The state 
of learning is low in general. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Tovms. CHARLEsroVy Beavffortj G^eorgetown^ Co^ 
tumdia, Granhy* Camdenj Puiysburg, Jacksonburg, 
Orangebarg, Winnsborough, States'burg, Cambridge. 

■ Mountains. The Afialafchian mountains in the west- 
em part of the state. The eastern part, to the distance 
of more than 100 miles from the Atlantick, is almost an 
uninterrupted level. 

Rivera, Ashley and Cooper ; Winyaw' river or bay, 
formed by the union of Wakkamaw^, Great and Little 
P<?rfee', Lynch creek, and Black river, about 15 miles 
from the ocean. Santee^ and its branches, SaluMa, 
BroTid CofDgaree', and Wateree'; Edia'to^ Ashepoo', 
Combahee', Stono, Coo'saw, &c. 

Islands, Bull's, Dewee^ SuL'livan*s^ James's, John's, 
Wadmelatw^y Simon, Edls'to, St. HeKena, Lad'ico, Paris, 
Hilton Head, Pinckney's, and several others. These .^ 
islands are not large. 

Cafies, Cape Car'teret or Roman* 

Learning', South Carolina college is at Columbia. 
There are colleges and academies in Charleston, in 
Cambridge, and other towns. 

GEORGIA. 

Towns, Savan'nahy Angus' ta^ Mil^Ledgeville'^ 
Washington, El'berton, Lou'isville^ Lexington, Sunbu- 
ry, Frederi'ca, Da'rien, Brunswick, St. Patrick's, and 
Sl Mary's. 

Mountains, The Blue Ridge terminates in the west- 
ern parts of this state. 

Rivers,' Savan'nah^ and its branches, Keowce', Tu- , 
Z^\H. Broad, J-,ittle river, Ogee'chse^ M'atamaha', of 
vhichOakmuVg«eand Oco'nee are the principal branch* 
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es ; Turtle river, Great and Littie SatiVlasy St. MaryU^ 
which forms part of the southern boundary of the United 
States; jifi'alach'ico*la or Cat'aho'che, Flint River. 

There is in tliis state, at the head of St. Mary*8 rivery 
a swamp or marsh, 300 miles in circumference, known 
by the name of Ouaquaphenogaw. (pro, O'-ke'fe'no'ge.J 

Medicinal Sfiringa. In Wilkes county, near Washing- 
tODj is a spring, flowing from the trunk of a hallow tree, 
the inside of which is covered with a solid coat, an inch 
thick, and tfie leaves, to a considerable distance round, 
are incrusted with a white substance. Its waters have 
been considered an effectual remedy in many cutaneous 
and other disorders. There are other medicinal springs 
in this state. 

Manda, Tybee', Wassaw, St. Catherine's Sapelo, 
St. Simon's, Je'kyl, and Cumberland inlands. 

Learning, Literary institutions are establislied in 
Athens and Louisville ; but they aie not of distinguish- 
ed reputation. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Totona. J^a fcH*EZ is the only considerable town in 
this state. Pinkneyville, and some other isettlements, 
extend several miles, but are not so conipactiy settled 
as to receive the name of towns. 

Mountaina, The grand chain of the Aflegany or 
Afipala* chian mountaina terminates in the northern part 
of this state. 

Rivera. Afi'alachHco'la or Catach6'che^ which sepa- 
rates this state from Georgia ; Escam'bia, P^rdi'do ; the 
Mobile'^ into which flow Tombig'beey jilaba*ma, and 
White rivers ; Paacag^u' la and Pearl riverti^ all which 
run through the Floridas and Louisiana into the gulf of 
Mexico. Am'ite flows into the river Ib'berville*, which, 
with the lakes Ponchartrain' and Maurepd«', forms a wa- 
ter passage between the gulf of Mexico and the Missis- 
sip'pito Manchacky which is about 150 miles up the 
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river from its mouth. The great and little Yaz66', and 
several others, which flow into the Mississip'pL 

Mississip'pi is not generally settled, except by the In- 
dians^ of whom there are many tribes, and who. by the 
beneroient exertions of missionaries, have made some 
prtjgress towards civilization. 

This state is expensive, including the disputed lands, 
generally called the land of the Georgia Company. It 
contains much good land, and is well watered by large, 
rivers. " 

Its productions»are cotton, indian com, indigo, &c. 



LOUISIANA. 

Lou'isia'na is divided into the state and territory of 
Lou'isia'na. The territory is of great extent ; but its 
boundaries are so indefinite, that they cannot be given. 

Toivna. JSTeit Or'leans^ St, Louis,, Ar'kansas, St. 
Genevieve', New Bdurfoon, J^ew Mad'rid, &c. 

Rivers. TheMiaaissifi'/ii^ Red river, ./^r'Xraw*^*, White 
river, SU Francis, the Miaaou'riy with its numerous 
branches, as the Osages^ Plate or Shallow river, 8;c. 
Ther^.are also many others, little known. 

^hc Afisaissifi'/iiis the principal river of Lou'isia'na, 
^■and one of the two largest in North America. It rises 
in the unexplored country northwest of the United 
States. ftiOjs bourse it receives the Illinois' j Miasou'Hj 
and the 0Aib,^5fHicb are themselves large and navigable 
rivers ; and many oftier.smaller streams. It is general- 
ly deep axiii rapid, and seldom more than a mile wide. 
/ The country through which the Mississip'pi flows, es- 
'^pecially on the west, is a marsh or swamp of great ex- 
tent, and lower than the river itself, except a narrow 
atrip, sometimes a mile or two wide, which forms a bank 
and confines the water in its channel, f This river in its 
inundations, which are annual, and generally from the 
first of March to June, rises to the astonishing height of 
^ or 50, and sometimes even 60 feet perpendicular, and 
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deluges the country in many places to the diitai^ie of 30 
or 40 miles. 

JVifw Or'ieansj the capital of Lou'isia'na, is situated on 
the Mississip'p, about 100 miles from its mouth. It is a 
place of great and increasing trade, and, from its situa- 
tion, will probably become one of the most important 
places in the world. 

/ The inhabitants arc principally French and Canadians. 
^There are some Americans, and English, but the ell- 
mate frequently proves fatal to them, f 

The state of learning is very low. • Scarcely half of 
the inhabitants can either read or write. 

There is iii Lou'isia'na some of the best land in the 
world. The productions are sugar, cotton, rice, indigo. 
The greatest part of this country is in a state of nature, 
and inhabited only by IndiauB. 
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Mountains. The White and Green mountains^ the 
Highlands, the Blue Ridge, the Laurely the Jifiegany^ 
the Cumberland^ and the Afiala'chian mountains, are the 
principal. 

/ These mountains form an extensive chain, which 
'passes through the United Slates from Maine to Geor- 
gia, more than 1000 miles. They run nearly parallel 
to the sea coast, sometimes in separate ridges, and at the 
distance, in the northern and middle states, of 5C or 60 
miles, but gradually diverging in the southern to more 
than 100 miles. I 

They are, in some places, immense masses of rocks, 
piled one above another in frightful precipices, till they 
reach the height of more than 10,000 feet above a level 
with the ocean ; in other plates they rise in gradual 
swells of easy ascent ; affording a variety of soil and sur- 
fece, supporting vast forests of timber, and giving rise to 
innumerable streams^ which water and fertilize the 
country. 
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l^akca. 



Superiour 

Huron 

Michig^ 

E'rie 

Onta'rio 

Champlain' 



Length. 
400 
250 
300 
200 
150 
300 



CO 



Circumference. 

1500 

1000 

755 

700 

450 

from 5 to 10 



/ 



in breadth. 

These lakes form one of the distinguishing^ features 
o£ the United States, and indeed of North America. 
Thej are the largest collections of fresh water, that are 
known ; and being connected by large rivers or straits, 
they, together with the river St. Lawrence, which dis- 
charges their waters into the Atlantick, afford inland 
na^gation, from 1500 to 2000 aiiles. They are seldom 
if ever fTozeO) and are as much affected by storms as the 
ocean. / 

Besiaes these are many smaller lakes, as lake George, 
Hainy \ake, lake of the Woods, &c. 
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Mississip'pi 


2000 to Falls of St. An'tAony 


3000 


St. Liawrence 


500 
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40 
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300 
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46 


Augusta 


250 
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70 


Sko 


6 


Sico Falls 


80 


Fiscat'aqua 


12 


C Berwick *} 

I Exeter | ^ 


40 


Mer'iimack 


16 


Haverhill 


' 80 


Taunton 


23 


Taunton 


50 


Connecticut 


50 


Hartford 


300 


Hudson 
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Lan'singburg 


250 


Delaware 


75 


Trenton 


300 


Susquehan'nah 






400 


P*pw'niack 


300 


Washington 


500 


Rtppahan'nock 


liO 


Fredericksburg 


200 


York 


35 




250 


lamei 


75 


Richmond 


500 


Stvaimah 


18 


Savannnah 


5T5 



mtuma^ 
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Besides these rivers, there are Appomat'tox, Roanoke', 
Pedee', Santee', Cooper, Ashley, Edis'to, Ogee'chee, 
Alatamaha', Satil'la. St. Mary's, Ap'alach'ico'la, M5- 
bile', and many bmaller streams, which flow into the At- 
lantick, or its waters. 

The Missou'ri, Illinois, Ohio, Wa'bash, Mia'mi, Scio'- 
io, Muskin'gum, Cumberland, Tennessee', Gennessee', 
Oswe'go, Mo'iiawk, fall into the lakes and other rivers. 
These streams afford safe and easy conveyance for all 

^ kinds of articles through almost every part of the Unit- 

* td States* 

/Cataracts, Feet fierfiendicular. 

St. Anthony on the Mississip'pi - 80 
Cohocs' on the Mo'hawk river - 60 

Passa'ick - • . . - 70 

^± Potow'mack - - - - 70 

Tennessee' - - - - _ 90 
Nii'gara* - - - - 150 

There are nmny other beautiful falls and cascades in 
the United States, in some of which the water falls from 
a greater height, than those above mentioned, but the 
quantity of water is much less. 

/The great falls of Ala'^ara are the [most grand and 
stupendous in the known world. The height is not the 
greatest, but the quantity of water is such, as to render 
them an object of great curiosity and admiration. [The 
accumulated waters of our large lakes, and their mnu- 
merable rivers, rush down a precipice of about 150 feet, 
with almost incredible force and grandeur. The spray 
is constantly rising in a thick cloud, which in clear 
weather produces the rainbow, and falis in gentle dews 
and showers to a considerable distance. The noise of 
the falling water is frequently heard to the distance of 
30 or 40 miles. 

Bays. Length, Greatest breadth. Miles* 

Penob'scot 40 16 

M'tssacKu setts 60 30 from cape Ann to Cape Cod 45 
Narragan'set S5 13 Ft. Judith to Pt. Scacoi/ncc 10 
Delaware 60 30 cape Mary to cape Hen'Iopen 20 

Ches'apeak 200 18 cape Charles to cape Henry \t 
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Lengths Greatest breudtth^ 

Sounds. Long Island sound 140 24 

Pamlico sound 200 30 

Albermarle sound 60 12 

/Gulf stream. The Gulf Stream is a curi*ent in the 
drean, from the Gulf of Mexico, along the sliore of the 
United States, at 60 or 70 miles distant, to Newfound- 
land. The waters of this stream are many degrees 
wanner than the ocean, through which it runs. > 

^ Length, Greatest breadth. 

Islands. ^znXMCkeX 15 ]1 

Martha's Vineyard 2 1 6 

Rhode Island 1 5 3 

Long Island UO 15 

/ Staten Island / 18 6 

Cafies, Cape Ann and Cape Cod, Cape Malabar, 
Montauk Point, Sandy Hook, Cape May and Cape Hcn- 
lopen. Cape Charles and Cape Henry, Cape Hatteras, 
Cape Lookout, Cape Fear. /^ 

f I^aceqf the country and soiL In the United States 
are all the varieties of soil and surface. The northern 
states in general, and the back parts of the middle and 
southern states, are hilly and mountainous. \ 

The southern states, from the Atlantick to the AUe- 
^ny mountains, a distance of from 40 or 50 to 1 00 miles, 
is a vast extent of barren plain, with but little variety, ex- 
cept on the rivers, where there is frequently a narrow 
strip of excellent land. 

\ The United States are generally well watered, and, 
under skilful cultivation, produce all the necessaries of 
life in abundance, and richly reward the husbandman for 
his industry and labour. V 

\ Climate, The territory of the United States, which 
extends from north to south, and from east to west be- 
tween 12 and 14 hundred miles, expciicixcs a great va- 
jiety of climate. 1 
/ In the northern stat-'s the winters arc long and colci; 
' 4 
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though generally less severe, than they were formerly. 
In summer, the heat is moderate, except a few days in 
tome seasons. 

In the southern states, the summers are long and hot, 
though frequently moderated by copious showers. The 
winters are mild and agreeable. There is sometimes 
frost, but rarely snow, except on high lands. In some 
parts, snow is seldom or never seen. 7 

In all the states, the weather is subject to frequent 
and sudden changesj though the inhabitants are in gene- 
ral healtliy, active, industrious, and enterprising* 
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Minerals, Iron ore^ the most useful of all minerals, 
is, found in great quantities in New England, and is ex- 
tensively manufactured. 

Coai of excellent quality abounds in Rhode Island, 
on James' river, at Pittsburgi and m various parts of the 
United States. 

JLead and copfier mines are found in Massachtisefts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other places. Gold ami *iV- 
i)tr have been discovered, but they are rare. / 

/ There /re quarries of excellent marHc Ia Vermont, 
Massachusctts,Connecdcut, and Pennsylvania. Sul^ihur 
r -abounds in New York ; alum is found in several places, 
and salt springs are freqtient in the western Mat^s. 

Medicinal springs. The Ballstown, Saratoga, and 
New Lebanon springs in New York, and the Stafibrd 
springs in Connecticut are the most celebrated. J Others, 
probably of equal value, are found in various places. 

/ Vegetables, The northern- states produce various 
kmds of grain, grass, fruits, and'vegetables«\Thore is al- 
soof course a great supply of beef, butter, cheese, muttofi, 
Wool, leather. 
• y The middle states produce principally Indian corn, 
wheat, and tobacco ; and the 80Uthem,tobacco, cotton^ 
and rice. / ' 

J7iimals. The mammoth, bison or wild ox, moose, 
deer, bear, catamount^ wolf, fox, and a great variety of 
sTpidicr animals. 7 
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/ The mammoth, which is knowD to have existed only 
'from its bones, was the largest of all land animals. It& 
boQcS) wJiich have been found in several places, particu- 
larly about the salt licks in the western states, show, that 
this animal lived on flesh, and must have been about 18 
fee/ in length and 13 feet in height ; and not less than 5 
or 6 times larger than the elephant. 

The forests of the United States are full of game, and 
the lakes and rivers afford plenty of fish and fowl. 

The American animals, though many of them are 
fierce and dangerous^ are in general less so, than those &( 
Africa and Asia. / 

HISTORY. 

/ Iti 1497, Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, in the service 
of Henry VII, king of England, and his son, John Cabot, 
explored the shores of the United States. 

In 1607, the f^rst permanent settlement was made at 
3taiie«lowi\ in Virginia. 

In 1620, on the 22d of December, our pious ances- 
ton, lOi ID niimber, landed at Plymouth in Massachu- 
setts., and commenced the first settlement in New Eng- 
hnd. From sickness, occasioned by severity of weather, 
want of provision, and other necessaries of life, and of com- 
fortable shelter from the storm, their sufferings were so ' 
severe that half their number died within the first 6 months. 

Before the year 1700, settlements in most of the Uni- 
ted States w^re established, principally by adverlurers 
from Grreat Britain ; they were therefore under her 
jurisdiction, and called the British colonies. 

These colonics, under the protection of the parent 
country, increased with unexampled rapidity, and soon 
became a source of considerable revenue and importance 
to the English nation. 

In consequence, however, of heavy duties and taxes 
beinfc imposed by Great Britain, the colonies became dis- 
satisfied ; and the dissatisfaction "v as increased by new 
and repeated impositions, till it produced open war. 

In 1775, hostilities commeoced. / 
./ In 177#y •n the 4th of July^ the colonies declared 
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themselves an Independent Nation, under the title of 
** The United States of Ann rica.**/ 
/' In 1783, Great Britain, after an immense loss of blood 
and treasure, acknowledged the independence of the Uni- 
ted States. This separation of the colonies from the 
government of England, is called ** the American revo- 
lution." 

In 1788, a government, embracing the general inter- 
ests of all the stdtes, was formed, and adopted by most of 
the states, and soon after by all of them./ The articles 
of this confederation are called **the Constitution of the 
United States." 

/ The government, which is refiublican^ consists of a 
President, Vice President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentative?, all elected by the people ; and when assem- 
Med, they compose what is called ^ the Qongress of the 
United States.*' 

The first President was Gen. George Washington, 
who was commander in chief of the Amencan forces dur- 
ihg the revolution, y 

The "succession of the Presidents is as follows:— .,^ 

in office. 
George Washington rix)m 1789 to 1797 8 years, 
John Adams from IT^' to l.Sai 4 

Thomas Jefferson from 1801 to 1809 8 
James Madison from 1809 to 1817 « 

The United States, from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to 1 808, increased in riches, power, and pop- 
ulation, more rapidly, than was ever before known in aiiy 
nation. Their agriculture and commerce, tjie two prin- 
cipal occupations, were extensive and successful. They 
were respected by foreign nations, and, at home, enjoyed 
all the blessingsof peace, religion, and good government. 

In 1807, commerce became obstructed ; after which 
new impediments were annually multiplied, till the 
18th of June, 1812, when the United States declared 
war against Great BritA^^This continued to the 17th 
of February, 1815, when peace was again restored. 
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' Jteligfofi* There is no established religion in the 
United States. Ail sects are tolerated ; but the most 
numerous are the CongregationaliatM^ sometimes called 
ladqieodents, and the Presbyterians. 

Id New England, refigion is supported by a tax on 
(be people, except in Rhode Island ; in the (ither states, 
it is left to the liberaUty and yolunM^ry exertioiis of indi- 
ndutds. I 

By the ConstitnQon of the United States, all are el}- 
|^)e to offices of trust and profit, i/iithout regard to 
jrehgioD. 

/ Pofiulaiion. The United States, in 1810, contained 
f^30,5l4 inhabitants./ 

Tbk following Table shows the respective number of slaves 
and free citizens in each state 

Slaves. Free citixein. TotaL 



States, 

tfrNcw 

Aigiaod. 



Middle 
SUtes. 



Wfsiem 

States 



md Terri- \ Ohio 



iDbtrict of Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachcisetts 
fihode Island 
Connect ifcut 
{New York . 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
(Michigan Ter. 
Hlinois Ter. 
Indiana 



tones. 



Southern 
SUtea. 



108 
310 
15,0? 7 
10,851 
4,177 
795 
24- 
168 
2T 

80, .61 

44,535 

111,502 



Cottbiana. 



I Kentucky 
LTennessee 

1 District of Columbia 5,395 

392,5-8 

168,8.^4 

196, "»65 

105,2^8 

17.088 

34,660 

3 011 



I Viri^inia 
< North Carolina - 

South Carolina • 

Georgia 

Mississippi 
C Orleans 
X LiOuisiana Territory 



2 .8,705 
214,460 
f>17,895 
472,040 

76,8iJ3 
L6;,632 
944,032 
2 J4,71 1 

68,497 

809,296 

4,738 

1J,J14 

24,.>83 
230,760 
3V5,950 
217,192 
269,044 

18,638 

58:. 104 

386,676 

218,750 

147,215 

23,264 

41,896 

17,^.^4 



228,705 
214,460 
217,895 
472,040 

76,931 
261,943 
959,049 
345,562 

72,674 

810,091 

4,762 

1^282 

24,52(» 
230,760 
406,511 

26}, 727 

380,546 

24,023 

974,622 

555,500 

4»5,a5 

252,453 

40,352 

76,556 

20,845 
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1,185,223 6,045,291 7,230,514 



J 



Newburyport 


7,634 


Portland 


7,169 


Portsmouth 


6.934 


Marblehead 


5,900 


New Haven city 


5,772 


Lancaster 


5,405 


Savannah 


5,215 


Charlestown 


5,215 


Pittsburg 


4,7^8 


Lexington 


4,326 


Plymouth 


4,2^8 


Hudson 


4 048 


Hartford city 


3,965 
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Chief cities and towns ^ vidth the number of thdl; 

inhabitants annexed. 

New York city 93,914 

Philadelphia city 92,247 

Baltimore city 35,583 

Bostmi 3.3,250 

Charleston, S C. 24,711 

New Orleans 24,552 

Salem 12,613 

Providence 10,071 

Richmond 9,735 

Albany city 9,j56 

Norfolk 9,183 

Washington city 8,208 

Newark 8.003 

Newport 7,907 

/ Learning^, In the United States in general, but es- 
pecially in New England, great attention is paid to the 
education of children. The number of young men, edu- 
cated in the colleges, affords a large supply for the pro* 
fbssions of medicine, law, and divinity, t 

Colleges, The principal colleges, in the United 
States, are the University in Cambridge, and Yale Col- 
lege in New Haven. Each institution has about 300 
students. I 

Character, The people of the United States, being 
ihe descendants of the various European nations, have 
not yet become so assimilated, as to possess a strongly 
marked national character They are, however, gener- 
ally industrious, intelligent, and enterprising. In the 
northern states, they are, for the most part, well informed 
and regular in their habits ; in the southern states, they 
are more addicted to gaming and dissipation.. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 



/ 



The Spanish dominions in North America are, East 
Florida, West Florida, Mexico or New Spain, and Gua- 

EAST FLORIDA. 

* 

Princifial towns. St. Augustine, and New Smys^ 
na. 

Rivera, St. Johns, Indian river, Apalachy or SU 
Marks. 

Bays and Lakes. Chatham bay, bay of Carlos, bajr 
•f Espiritu Santo, St. Josephs, and Apalachy ; lake Sj^ 
GeOrg'e, Mayaco, anM Long lake. 

Capes. Cape Florida, cape Sable, cape Roman* 

^ 

WEST FLORIDA, 

« 

JPrtncifud towns. Pensaoola. Mobile. 

Lakes or Lagoons. Ponchartrain, and Maurepa^ 
which, by the river Ibberville, communicates with the 
river Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rivers. Pearly Pascagoulay Mobile^ Scambia, and 
Apalachicola. 

Bays, Apalachy, St. Josephs, St Ros^, Pensacola, 
Perdido, Mobile, Hillsborough bay, Boca Grande, Spiri* 
ta Santo, and many others. 

J Face of th';. country^ climate^ ^c. The Floridas arc 
m general low and level. The climate is warm, espe- 
cially in summer, and frequently unhealthy. The pro- 
ductions are sugar, oranges, lemons, citrons, and otb^r 
tropical fruits» / 



MEXICO. 



MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 

Mexico or New Sptan is Tery extensive, and is divi^ 
•d into the following provinces or governments, some« 
tim^s called InUfUldneidi, 

m. 

Ptttvineea* PHntiftat tottmi* 

Mv> California. $ ^^^f^S'lI' *"* ^^^^ ^an GabrleJ^ 
*^ < Santa Barbara. 

Old California. Loreito, Santa Ana, San Joseph* 

Sonora * * 5 ^"^*^^°» Cinaloa, Rosaho, \'illa del 

< Fuerte, los Alamos, 

J^cfO Mexico. \ T?!; Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Passo 

< del Norte. 

Duran«>opNewf^"^*"^^ or Guadiana, Chihuahua, 
^urangoop.^ew I ^^^ j^^^^ ^^j ^^.^^ Nombre de Dios, 

ifwcay. ^ Pasquiarb, Saltillo. 

San Luis Potosi,"^ 

dividedintoNew I San Luia Potoaij Nuevo Santander, 
Leon, New San- WCharcas, Catorce, ATow/trey, l^inares, 
tanuer* Cohahu { Monclova, San Antonio de Bejar. 



ila« and Texas 
Zacatecas. 

Guadaiaxai-a. 
Yalladolid. 

Cruanaxuato. 



Mejcico. 



Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Sombrerete. 

C Guadalaxara« San Blaa, Compostella, 
I Aguas, Colima. 

j'Valladolid de Mechoacan, PasCuaro^ 
J Tzintzotitzan or Htiitzitzilla- 

fGuanaxuato or Santa FedeGonna- 
< joato, Salamanca, Celaya, Villa de 
(^ Leon, San Miguel el Grande. 

{Mexico, Queretaroi Tezcuco, ^ra- 
fiulcon Tacuba, 'Fiisco, ZacatulaXer- 
ma, Toiuca, Cadareita, San Juaa del 
Rio. 
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Fueblau 
Vera Cru2« 

Oaxaca. 

Merida or Yu- 
catan. 



CPuebla, Cholula, Tlascalai' Athxca, 
^ Tehuacan. 

C Vera Cruz^ Xalapa, P^rote, Cordoba^ 
2 Orizaba, Victoria. 

C Oaxaca or Guaxacay Tehuantepeci 
^ San Antonio de los Cues. 

C Merida or Yucatan, Campeachy, Val- 
^ ladolid. 



Mecboacan, New Gallicia, New Leon, New Biscay, 
and some others were formely considered provinces^ and 
Hiay oow be found on most maps. 



GUATIMALA. 

Guatimala comprises the southern parts of the Spa»- 
iih possessions in North America^ and is divided into the 
followmg provinces. 



Provincea, 
Chiapa. 

Vera Paz. 

Guatimala. 

* 
Honduras. 



Nicaragua. 
Costa Rica. 



Veragua. 

Lakes. 
Jiivcrs. 



Princifial towns. 

C Chiapa de los Indos, Chiapa or Cividad 
\ Real, Acapala. 

' Vera Paz. 

Guatimala. 

f Valladolid, Truxillo, Gracios a Dios, 
•< and St. Jago. The eastern coast of 
I Honduras is called theA/M«5rMi/o«A&r<f. 

Leon, Granada, JSficaragua. 
Carthage. 

r Conception. This province, thougU 
< in North America, belongs to New 
(, Granada in South America. 

Mcaragua, 
Chiapa, Rio St. Juan, kc.^ 



J 
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Pofiulation, The number of inhabitants in Mexico 
is about 6,0*00j000. Many of the towns are large, rich| 
and populous, to a much greater extent, than has usual- 
ly been estimated. Son\e of the principal town^, and 
the number of their inhabitants, are shown in the follow- 
ing tablo. 

Mexico • 137,000 ' Guadalaxara 19,500 

Quanaxuato ro,600 Vailavtolid 18,000 

Puebla 67,800 Vera Cruz 16,000 

Zacatecas 33,000 Durango 12.000 

Oaxaca 34,000 San Luis Potosi 12,000 

/ Mexico is supposed to be the moat ancient and pop* 
ulous city in America. It was founded in 1325, about 
600 years ap;o. It was the capital of the vast empire of 
Mexico, and the residence of the great monarch Monte- 
zuma, I whose authority extended over numerous provin- 
ces, and millions of people. 

• ) Jn 1 52 1 , Covtez, a Spanish adarenturer, with a few des- 
perate followers, allured by the prospect of immense 
plunder in gold and silver, entered the dominions of 
Montezuma, and attacked his capital. ( 

/ By fake profession^ of frienjdship, by fraud and arti- 
fice, he induced Montezuma to visit his camp./ lie seiz- 
ed his person, made him prisoner, and then endeavoured 
to conquer his subjects, but without success, j Cortez 
then, by promises of safety , persuaded the emperour to ad* 
dress, from a conspieuous place, his own subjects, to in- 
duce them to submit. But notwithstanding their res- 
pect for Montezuma rose almost to adoration, their indip^- 
nation was excited to such a degi e^^, t!i.<t they instantly 
discharged at him a^ volley of stone^ and arrowSf which 
wounded him, so that he soon died, i 

LHis son in law, Guatimozin> succeeded to the throne, 
vigorously prosecuted the war. / But, though brave 
and magnanimous, he soon fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, who disgracefully put him to death, and looli 
poasession of the sovntry. 
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Mountains. Popocatepetl, Volcan de QvumbBfCofre 
dePetote, Nevado de Toiuco» Pic ile Tancitaro, Volcan 
de Colima, Sec These are some of the hi(|^heat peaks 
of the great cliain, which extends through Mexico from 
north to south J generally called the Cordilleras of AVtv 
S/ioins f Some of these mountains^ notwithstanding their 
situation in the torrid zcMie, are so high as to penetrate 
the region of perpetual snow. /They are rendered sub«- 
time and terriftck by their freqnent volcanick eruptions and 
the tremendous earthquakes, that sometimes attend thenul 
/ In 1759, during one of these earthquakes, a new 
mountain, by the name of Volcan de JurullOy was, in the 
interiour of the continent, by subterranean fires, thrown 
up to th? height of nearly 1 700 feet above the level of 
the adjoining plain. ^This is one of the most extraordi- 
nary events in the history of our earth. There are seve- ** 
rai instances of vOlcanick island? having risen from the 
bed of the ocean, as those near the Azores, in the Ar- 
chipelago sea, and to the south of Iceland ; but no other 
instance is known of a mountain's being raised in the 
centre of a vast plain. 

Lakes, Chapala« Chalco, Tezcuco, San Christoyal, 
Zumpango, Pascuaro, Mexlillan, &c 

These lakes are not remarkably large. They are 
sometimes much swollen by tropical rains, and are rep- 
resented as very beautiful 

Rivers^ iThe Rio Bravo del Korte^ ColtradOy Pal- 
mas, Tabasco, Sumasinta, Rio de las Nueces, Tula, Pa- 
nuco,(RioTempico,) Zacatula, Culiacan, Mayo, Yopez, 
Guadalaxara. Sec. 

Gulfs and Baits, Mexico ^ Camfieachy^ Vera Cruz, 
Honduras^ Amatique, Dulce, Solinas or Nicoya, Papa- 
guas, Fonseca, Tecoantepeck. California^ 8cc. 

Capes. Gracioa a Dios^ Camaron. Honduras. Fal^e 
cape. Catoiihe, Mala, Blancho, Catherine, Corientes, *Sr. 
Lucasj ^c. 

/ Face of the country, climate^ ifc. A great part of the 
cooitry of Mexico, though in the torrid zone, is elevat- 
ed so high, as to^njoy a temperate and healthy climate. / 
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Little Aiitil- r A ruba, Curazou w Curacoay Bonaire^ 
Ics, I CUcbilla, Tortiiga, La Margarita* 

/ The West Indies are subject to frequent earthquakes, 
violent thunder and lightning, and in autumn to furious 
hurricanes. The climate, in general, is hot and un- 
healthy. The soil is fertile, and, being watered by fre« 
quent showers, produces in abundance sugar, cotton, cof- 
fee, tobacco, indigo, ginger, pimento, various tropical 
fruits, and some drugs* JUiere are some mines of silver 
and gold'. ( ^ 

' When these islands were first discovered, it was 
.supposed they belonged to the Asiatick islands, which 
w€re then known by the general name Indies; but 
when it was ascertained, that they were on opposite parts 
of the earth,jth€se, being in longitude west of Europe, re- 
ceived the appellation IVcfif Indies, to distinguish them 
from*the others, east of Europe, which accordingly were- 
called East indies. I 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

/ ^South America principally belongs to Spain^ Portu- 
gal, and the original uncivilized inhabitants. / 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains. The Andes, or Cordilleras of South A- 
merica. These are the highest mountains known. 

Lakes. Maracaybo, Titicacn, Gtfanacache, Sec. The 
l^kcs in South America are not large. 

Rivers, Oronoco, the Amazon, called also Maranon 
or Maragnon. the Rio dc la Plata. The two last are the 
largest rivers in the known world. They run a course 
of nearly SOOO, miles, and are about 150 miles wide at 
their mouths. 
, Seas^Bays^Gitlfsyis^c. Caribbean sea. Gulf of Da- 
rien, Bahia or All Saints bay, Assumption, St. Matthias, 
St Josef, St. G:coiige*s bay, Gulf of Penas,tJulf of Che- 
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Criujrtecas. Gulf of Guayaquil, Bay of Buena- 
%, axid Panama* Strait of Maj^ciiany and of Lc 

u 

ianda^ Tjruiidad, Fernando de Noronha, Trinida- 
• Catherine, Grande, Georgia, Sandwich. Falkland, 
^ Terra del Fuego or the Land of Fire, Tiiiiity, 
I, Juan Femandes, St. Felix, St. Ambrose, Easter 
t and the GalHpagos, 

t/lM. Cape Vela, Cape Nassau, Cape Orange, 
Noithv Cape Maquii^Cape St. Koquc, Cape 
Cape St. Martha, Cape Sunt;i Maria, Cape St. 
ao, Cape Corientes, Cape Home, Cape T^cs 
*Bf Cape St. Nicholas, Cape Bianco, Sec. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Qath America is divided into New Granada, Vene« 
If Guiana, Peru, Amazonia^ Brazil, Buenos Ayres^ 
Patagoma. / 

NEW GSANADA OR TERRA FIRMA* 

ew Granada contains 24 provinces. Those prov- 
in Italic ks, have their capitals of the same name. 



nces. 


Princifial towns* 


Provinces* 


ua 


Conce/itiofiy St 


Jago, in 


Rapasa 


• 


.S. America. 


Popayaii 


aa 


Panama^ Porto 


Bello. 


Bai'bacoa 


Q 


Porto Bella. 




Pastos 


> 






•.dtacamea 

Quito 


age7ia 






Ricbambo 


; Martha 






Guayaquil 


la 






Macas 


'uan de ha Llanos, 




Cucn^a 


Fe - 


Santa Fc de B{ 


i^Qta. 


Loja 


quia 






Juan de Bra*- 


a. 






camoroai 
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9^ GUIANA. 

Mountains, /jtnde 8 is the general name of the mouit-w 
tains in South America. /The principal sumnoits iii 
New Granada are, Pachinca, Antisana, Cotapaxiy Tun- 
guragua, Chimborazo. ^'hese are the highest moun- 
tains known, rising from 16,000 to more than 20,000 
feet above a level with the sea. / 

Riverti. Magdalena and its oranche3> Guayaquil, Scc^ 

P 
VENEZUELA. 



Provinces, Margarita, Cumana^ Barcelona, Carac-^ 
cas, Truxillo, Merida, Varinas. 

Towna, Caruccasj Cumafia, Maracaibo^ Barcelona^ 
Guanara. Merida^ Barquisimeto, Tocuyo, Coro, San 
Carlos, Maracay, Tulmcro, Valencia, Victoria, Truxil- 
lo, Porto Cavellb, St. Philip, St. Thomas, Curiaco, La 
Guiray Varinas, San Fernando. 

These towns are generally large, containing from • 
or 10,000 to more than 40,000 inhabitants each. 

Mountains. Pichaco and Tumeriquiri. 

Scaa and Lakes. Caribbean Seay Maracaibo, and 
Valencia lakes. 

Rivera. Palmar or Sulia^ Tocuyo, Aroa or Yara- 
oay, Tuy^ and several branches of the Oronoco. 

Bays and Gulfs, Gulf of Venezuela, Bay of Coro 
and Tacaragua, the Gulf of Caiiaco, and Pariaor Triste. 

Margarita is the principal island. 



GUIANA. . y 

Guiana has been divided as follows. 

Spanish, extending from Oronoco to the Essequebo* 

Now 5 Dutch, Essequebo to the Maroni« 

Eng. c French or Cayenne^ Maroni to the jirowary, 

Portuguese* Arowary to the Amazon^ 
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ENGLISH GUIANA, 

lH%trict9* Principal tov>n^^ 

Surinata • * Paramaribo 

Berbico- r • New Amsterdam 
Demarara - -^ Stabroo^ 

Cayenna - - C^enne. 

Ca/iea. Cape Barima, Cape Nassau, Cape Orang^ 
Corrobana point, and Cape North. 

This country is generally level and fertile ; produce 
log sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, coffee, cocoa, Scc^ 
There are only two seasons, the wet and the dry. The 
ditoalbe is unhealthy. 

In Sarioam is found that wonderful fish, called the^ 
torJiedB^ whose touc^ excites, a sensation similar to U){it 
of an ekctnck shock. 

PERU. 

Jntendancie^, Truxillo, Tarma, Lima, Guanca V^-^ 
lica, Guamanga, Guantajaya, Cusco, Arequipa. 

Towns, LiMA« QuUoy Cuscoy ^requifia^ Truxillo^ 
Guamanga^ Caxamarca, Lambayeque, and lea. 

Afountaina. The Andes with their various summits, 
which rise to such a height, that they are covered witli, 
perpetual' snow. 

Lake. Titicaca-. 

Rivera, The rivers are inconsiderable, except the 
Gollaga and Ucayle, which are remarkable for being . i" 
sources of the Amazon, taking their rise in this country 
among the Andes. 

j There are but two seasons in Peru, summer and 
winter,^ which are the reverse of ours in North America y^ 
On the summit of the mountains liowerer winter is peri 

{ctuat. 

5* 
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BRAZIL. 



AMAZONIA. 






Amt£onia« situated in the inteiiour of South Americ«| J 
fas not been suffieiently explored for accurate descrip- 
tion. It abounds with rivers, most of which unite their 
waters ^ the great river Amazon, the largest in the 
world, and from which the whole countiy receives its 
name. It is mostly inhabited by Indians, who are supe- 
riour m arts and improvement to those of North Amen- 



"•y 



BRAZIL. 




Braul is divided bto the following 


provinces* 


JVorthem. . Middle. 


Interiouf^. 


Para • Sergippe 


Goyaz 


Maranhao Bahia 


Minas GeraeB 


Scara Ilheos 


St. Paul 


Pauchy Poto Seguero 


Guyara 


Rio Grande Espintu Santo. 


Cuyapos 


Par^iba 


Cuyaba 


Tema«u:a Sonthern* 


Matogrosto 


Pemambucq. Rio Janeiro 


Paresio 


St. Vincent 


Topiambas. 



Del Rey, 

Tovm». Rio Janeiro or jSt. SbbastiaK) St. SaU 
vador or Bahai, Pemambuco, Para, Porto Leguro, San 

Pedro. 

The three first towns contain from 40 to 140 thou- 
sand inhabitants each. 

Rivers. The Amazon and the Tocantines with their 
numerous branches ; St. Francisco, and several branch- 
es of the La Plata, are the principal. 
J I The Amazon or Maragnon is the largest river in tlie 
orld. It runs a course of more than 3000 miles, is af- 
fected by the tide 600, and is said to be 1 SO miles wide 
at its mouth. It receives a vast number of streams, the 
principal of which are, the Rio Negro, Parana, and 
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UadeiraJ Alligators and serpents of enormous luze in^ 
{e«t the ndghbouring^marshes and the shores upon this 
tWer. 

f Bnal .is a rast country, extending nearly 2000 
miles ID eacii direction. The climate is generally tem« 
pcntc and healthy ; the soil fertile, producing maize, 
wheat, rioe» sugar-cane^xoffee, indigo, tobacco, pepper, 
cotton, Sec. and the mines of gold, silver, and diamonds^, 
tie rich and productire.^ 

The royal fimoily of Portugal, in 1806, fled from the- 
dangers, with which it was threatened by the ravages of 
Bonaparte in Europe, and took up its residence in Bra- 
di. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

Govemmentam Princifial towtiMm 

C I^mpa, Carabaya, Arangaro, and Asiki^ 
La Paz. < Lfarkcaxas, Omasuyos, Chucuito, La Paz, 
l^Pacajes, Paucar-CoUa. 

teU^^^nu ) ^^^^^^ S^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^* ^^^^""^ 

fCiacica, Paria, Chayanta, Oruro« Attaca- 

p, j ma, Carangas, La Plata, and Poto%i^ Por- 

i/narca -s ^^^ Amparaes, Lipos, Tarija or Chicas, 
(^Tomina, Pilayaand Pispaya, Cochabaniba. 

Tucuman. Saita, Jujuy. 

Paraguay. Guarania, Paraguay. 

Buenos J Buenos Atees, Monte FideOy Tugu, 

Ayies. l Pampas. 

These governments have been so modified as to form 
three others in addition, viz, PaucaT-CoUa, Sal la, and 
Cochaba'nba 

TovfHft. Buenos Atrbs, Monte Video^ Potosi^ La 
Plata^ La Pazy Jjusumfition^ Yaguaron, Puno, Chucuito, 
Santa Cruz de la Sit^rra. Oropesa, Attacama, Jujuy* Sal* 
ta^ Miguel, Santiago^ Corrientea^ Cordovoy Santa Fe^ St^ 
SacramentOyMaidonado - * 

Mountains, The Andes rise in the western part 6f 
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Population, The number of inhabitants in Mexico 
is about 6,000j000. Many of the towns are large, rich, 
and populous, to a much greater extent, than has usual- 
ly been estimated. Sonte of the principal townH^ and 
the number of their inhabitants, are shown in the follow- 
ing table, 

Mexico • 137,000 - Guadalaxara 19,500 

Guanaxuato 70,600 Vailav.olid 18,000 

Puebla 67,800 Vera Cruz 16,000 

Zacatecas 33,000 Durango 12.000 

Oaxaca 34,000 San Luis Potosi 12,000 

/ Mexico is supposed to be the most ancient and pop- 
ulous city in America. It was founded in 1325, about 
600 years ap;o. It was the capital of the vast empire of 
Mexico, and the residence of the great monarch Monte- 
zuma, {whose authority extended over numerous provin- 
cesj and millions of people* 

] In 1521, Cortezt A Spanish adsrenturer, with a few des- 
perate foiiowers, allured by the prospect oi immense 
plunder in gold and silver, entered the dominions of 
Montezuma, and attacked his capital. ( 

/ By false professions of frienjdship, by fraud and arti- 
fice, he induced Montezuma to visit his camp.'/ He seiz- 
ed his person, made him prisoner, and then endeavoured 
to conquer his subjects, but without success. / Cortez 
then, by promises of safety, persuaded the emperour to ad*- 
dress, from a conspieuous place, his own subjects, to in- 
duce them to submit. But notwithstanding their res» 
pect for Montezuma rose almost to adoration, their indip;- 
nation was excited to such a degie*^, tliat thty instantly 
discharged at him a volley of stones and arrows, which 
wounded him, so that he soon died, j • 

/ His son in law, Guatimozin, succeeded to the throne, 
ind vigorously prosecuted the war. J But, though brave 
and map^nanimous, he soon fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, who disgracefully put lum to death, and toofe 
possession of the sottntry. 
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Mountain* . Popocatepetl, Volcan de QiunbafCofre 
de Peroie, Nevado de Toluco^ Pic tie Tancitaro, Voicaii 
de CoUma, &c« These are some of the highest peaks 
of the great cliain, which extends through Mexico from 
north to south J generally called the Cordillera* qf JVew 
Sfiain* ) Some of these mquntains^ notwithstanding their 
situation in the torrid zone, are so high as to penetrate 
the region of perpetual snow. /They are rendered sub-*- 
lime and tenifick by their frequent volcanick eruptions and 
the tremendous earthquakes, that sometimes attg^d thenul 
/ In 1759) during one of these earthquakes, a nem 
mountain, by the name of Volcan de Jurulloy was, in the 
intenour of the continent, by subterranean fires, thrown 
up to the height of nearly 1 700 feet above the level of 
the adjoining plain. yThis is one of -the most extraordi- 
nary events in the history of our earth. There are seve* * 
rai instances of rOicanick islands having risen from the 
bed of the ocean, as those near the Azores, in the Ar- 
chipelago sea, and to the south of Iceland ; but no other 
instance is known of a mountain's being raised in the 
centre of a vast pl^in* 

Lakes. Chapala, Chalco, Tezcuco, San Christoval, 
Zumpango, Pascuaro, Mextillan, &c 

These lakes are not remarkably large. They are 
sometimes much swollen by tropical rains, and are rep- 
resented as very beautiful 

Bivars. vl'he Rio Bravo del JSTorte^ Col jrado^VdiU 
mas, Tabasco, Sumasinta, Rio de las Nueces, Tula, Pa- 
Duco,(RioTempico,) Zacatula, Culiacan, Mayo, Yopez, 
Guadalaxara. Sec. 

Gulfs and Bam, Mf*jrico^ Camfieaehy^ Vera Cruz, 
Honduras^ Amatique, Dulce, Solinas or Nicoya, Papa- 
guas, Fonseca, Tecoantepeck. California, &c. 

Capes . Gracioa a Diosj Camaron. Honduras. False 
cape. Catoche, Mala, Blancho, Catherine, Corientes, Se» 
Lucasj l3^c* 

/ Face of the country^ climate^ Isfc* A great part of the 
country of Mexico, though in the torrid zone, is elevat- 
ed so high, as to«njoy a tempei*ale and healthy climate. / 
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/ :Oh the coasts, both of the Athmtick and Pacifick 
oceans, the land, for some distance, is low and level, and 
the climate hot and unhealthyj/but a traveller may in a 
few hours, by ascending the Cordilleras, pass from this 
sultry and scorching heat of summer, to the refreshing 
breezes of spring or autumn ; and by pursuing his jour- 
ney, may in a short time reach the frosts and snows of 
winter* 

. Soit and firoductions* I In some places the soil isex- 
%^mely4irtile, producing two or three harvests in a 
year. The productions are various and abundant./ 
Wheat, rye, barley, maize (or Indian corn), arc success^ 
fully cultivated. Apples, pears, grapes, melons, figs, &c. 
are common. 

ifOmld and silver mines are rich and numerous, and 
^Wiought to an immense profit. 
■f The S:>anish dominions have hitherto deen but im- 
perfectly known. Some late travels into these countries 
render them more interesting, and show, that a great 
part of the country is rich in mineral and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and that its population is numerous and increas- 
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The West Indies consist of a great number of islands 
in the waters of the Atlantick ocean, between North and 
South America, or the Gult of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean sea. 

The West Indies are divided into the Bahama, or 
Lucayo islands, the Great Antilles, the Caribbee islands, 
and the Little Antilles. / 

BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

The. Bahamas are. Great Bahama, Ahaco or Lucay©, 
Berth's island, Andros, Nassau, New Providence, Eleu- 
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tiieiti, Green's island, Guanahani or St. Salvador, Wat- 
ling) Exuma^ Yama or Long island. Crooked, Mogane 
or Mayaguana, Inagua, Caycos or Caques, Turks isl- 

THE GREAT ANTILLES, 

r Tovma. « Savanna^ Principe, Bayaxno, 
^ . 1 Santiago, St. Carlos. - ^^ 

wtiDa. < Q^pg^^ Cape%t. Antonio, capipde Cruz, 

(, cape Maizi* * 

r Towns. St. Jago or Spanish town. Kings* 
Jamaica. < /on, 

I Catiea. Point Pedro, Morant Point* 

^ . I f Towns. Ca/ie JF7^n^oisjPort au Prinrff* 
StDon^J ^^" ^^^^E^^ The Mole, Leogane, 8cc. 
CO or HavtLi ^'^^^*' Cape St. Nicholas, cape Tiburon, 
™ - L cape Cabron, cape Raphael, &c. 

r Towns. St. John or St. Juan. 
Porto Rico. < Citfkes. Cape Aguada, St. Juan, and 
i Roxa. 

These four are the largest and most important of the 
West India Islands. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

TA^ V4ro4n fAuegada, St. Thomas, Tortola, Virgin 
Islands. J ^^^^^^ St. Johns, St. Croix or Santa 
(.Cruz. 

fAnguilla, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew's, 
Leew rd J Barbuda, St. Eustatia, St. Christopher's, 
I Saba, Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, Desi- 
t.rade, Guadaloupe, Dominica. 

r Martinico, St. Lucie, Barbados, St. Vin- 
Windward« < cent, Bequia, Grenada^ TobagOj Trini^ 
\^da(L 

5 
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Little Aiitil- r A ruba, Cura^ou or Caracoa, Bonaire, 
Ics. i CUcbilla, Tortuga, La Margarita. 

f The West Indies are subject to frequeiit earthounkes, 
violent thunder and lightning, and in autumn to turious 
hurricanes. The climate, in general, is hot and un« 
healthy. The soil is fertile, and, being "watered by fre- 
quent showers, produces in abundance sugar, cotton, cof- 
fee, tobacco, indigO) ginger, pimento, various tropical 
fruits, and some drugs, ^lere are some mines of silver 
and gold'. ( ^ 

• When these islands were first discovered, h was 
.supposed they belonged to the Asiatick islands, which 
were then known by the general name Indies ; but 
vrhen it was ascertained, that they were on opposite parts 
of the earth,|these, being in longitude west of Europe, re- 
ceived the appellation If^ent Indies, to distinguish them 
from*the others, east of Europe, which accordingly were- 
called East Indies^ / 
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^South America principally belongs to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the original uncivilized inhabitants. / 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

11 

Mountains. The Andes, or Cordilleras of South A- 
merica. Thes^ are the highest mountains known. 

Lakes. Maracaybo, Titicaca, Gtfanacache, &c. The 
lUkes in South America arc not large. 

Rivers, Oronoco, the Amazon, called also Maranon 
or Maragnon, the Rio dc la Plata. The two last are the 
largest rivers in the known world. Tiiey run a cour^ 
of nearly SOOO, miles, and are about 150 miles wide at 
their mouths. 

Seas, Bays^ Gtdfs^^c. Caribbean sea. Gulf of Da- 
rien, Bahia or All Saints bay, Assumption, St. Matthias, 
St Josef, St. Greowge's bay, Gulf of Penas,'Gulf of Che- 
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Guajrtecas. Gulf of Guayaquil, Bay of Buena- 
^ and Panama. Strait of Ma^cllaiiy and of Lc 

*■ 

Anid!f. Trinidad, Fernando de Noronha, Trinida- 
• Catherine, Grande, Georgia, Sandwich, Falkland, 
I, Terra del Fuego or the Land of Fire, Tiip.ity, 
;, Juan Fernandes7 St. Felix, St. Ambrose, Easter 
, and the Gallipagos. 

i/ie«. Cape Vela, Cape Nassau, Cape Orange, 
Noith, Cape Maquiifl-Caps St. Koquc, Cape 
Cape St. Martha, Cape Sunt;) Maria. Cape St. 
tioy Cape Corientes, Cape Home, Cape l^ts 
tBf Cape St. Nicholas, Cape Bianco, tec. 

CIVIL Divisions. 

»it!h America is divided into New Granada, liene* 
\f Giaana, Peru, Amazonia^ Brazil, Buenos Ayres^ 
^alagama. / 

NEW GRANADA OR TERRA FIRMA* 

ew Granada contains 24 provinces. Those prov- 
in Itaiicks, have their capitals of the same name. 
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Princifial iowns^ 

Conce/itioriy St Jago, in 

N. America. 
Panama^ Porto Bello. 
Porto BcUo. 



agena 
Martha 
la 

nan de loa Llanos, 
Fe - Santa Fc de Bogota, 
quia 
a. 



Provinces* 

Rapasa 
Popayaii 

Barbacga 

Pastos 

jitacamea 

Quito 

Ricbambo 
Guayaquil 
Macas 
Cucn^a 
Loja 

Juan de Ehra^ 
camoroft 
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$^ GUIANA, 

Mountains. /jfnde% is the general name of the moutt^ 
tains in South America. /The principal summits iii 
New Granada are, Pachinca, Anlisana, Cotapaxi, Tun- 
guragua, CUimborazo. ^'hese are the highest moun- 
tains known, rising from 16,000 to more than 20,000 
feet above a level with the sea. / 

Rivers. Magdalena and its oranchesy Guapquil, Scc^ 

P 

VENEZUELA. 

* 

Frovinccfi, Margarita, Cumana, Barcelona, Carac-^ 
cas, Truxillo, Merida, Varinas. 

Towns, Caruccasy Cumafia, Afaracaiboj Barcelona^ 
Gnanara^ Merida^ Barquisimeto, Tocuyo, Coro, San 
Carlos, Maracay, Tulmcro, Valencia, Victoria, Truxil- 
lo, Porto Caveild, St. Philip, St. Thomas, Curiaco, La 
Quira^ Varinas, San Fernando. 

These towns are generally large, containing from • 
or 10,000 to more than 40,000 inhabitants each. 

Mountains. Pichaco and Tumeriquiri. 

Seaa and Lakes. Caribbean Sea^ Maracaibo, and 
Valencia lakes. 

Rivers. Palmar or Sulia^ Tocuyo, Aroa or Yara- 
oay, Tuy? and several branches of the Oronoco. 

Bays and Gulfs. Gulf of Venezuela, Bayof Coro 
and Tacaragua, the Gulf of Caiiaco, and Pariaor Triste. 

Margarita is the principal island. 
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Guiana has been divided as follows. 

Spanish, extending from Oronoco to the Essequebo. 

Now 5 Dutch, Essequebo to the Maroni* 

Eng. c French or Cayenne^ Maroni to the Arowary. 

Portuguese* Arowary to the Amazon. 
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ENGLISH GUIANA, 

Diitrict9. Principal tovm^^ 

Surinaia • * Paramaribo 

Berbico- - • New Amsterdam 
Demarara - -^ Stabrook 

Cayenna - • C^enne. 

Cafiea. Cape Barima, Cape Nassau, Cape Orang^ 
Corrobana pointt and Cape North. 

This country is generally level and fertile ; produce 
ing sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, coffee, cocoa, Scc^ 
There are only two seasons^ the wet and the dry. The 
c^mate is unhealthy. 

In Sarinam is found that wonderful fish, called the^ 
torJied9, whose touch exciies. a sensation similar to U){it 
of an ekctiick shock. 

PERU. 

Jhtmdancie9, Truxillo, Tarma, Lima, Guanca V^*^ 
lica, Guamanga, Guantajaya, Cusco, Arequipa. 

Towns, Lima* QuUoy Cusco^ Areguifia^ Truxillo^ 
Ouamanga^ Caxamarca, Lambayeque, and lea. 

Mountains, The Andes with their various summitSt 
vhich lise to such a height, that they are covered with. 
perpetual* snow. 

Lake. Titicaca. 

Rivers. The rivers are inconsiderable, except the 
Guliaga and Ucayte, which are remarkable for being 
iources of the Amazon, taking their rise m this country 
among the Andes. 

/There are but two seasons in Peru, summer and 
winter, which are the reverse of ours in North America y^ 
On the summit of the mountains liowever winter is peri 
SetuaL 

5* 
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BRAZIL. 



AMAZONIA. 






Ama£onia« situated in the interiour of South Americ«| J 
las not been suffiaiently explored for accurate descrip- 
tion. It abounds with rivers, most of which unite their 
waters ^n the great river Amazony the largest in the 
world, and from which the whole countiy receives its 
name. It is mostly inhabited by Indians, who are supe- 
riour in arts and improvement to those of North Ameri- 
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Braul is divided into the following provinces. 
JVorthem. . Middle. Interiour* 



Para 

Maranhao 

Seara 

Pauchy 

Rio Grande 

Par^ba 

Tema«u:a 

Pemambucq. 



Sergippe 

Bahia 

Ilheos 

Poto Seguero 

Espintu Santo. 



Goyaz 

Minas GeraeB 

St. Paul 

Guyara 

Cuyapos 

Cuyaba 

Matogrosto 

Paresio 

Topiambas. 



Sotuhern* 
Rio Janeiro 
St. Vincent 
Del Rey. 

^.. Towns. Rio Janeiro or JSt. SebastiaK) Si, Sal' 
vador or Bahai, Pemambuco, Para, Porto Leguro, San 

Pedro. 

The three first towns contain from 40 to 140 thou- 
sand inhabitants each. 

Rivers. The Amazon and the Tocantines with their 
numerous branches ; St. Francisco, and several branch- 
es of the La Plata, are the principal. 
J I The Amazon or Maragnon is the largest river in the 
orld. It runs a course of more than 3000 miles, is af- 
fected by the tide 600, and is said to be 1 \0 miles wide 
at its mouth. It receives a vast number of streams, the 
principal of which are, the Rio Negro, Parana, and 
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MadeiraJ Alligators and serpents of enormous size in^ 
fest the ^ghbottring"^inar8hes and the shores upon this 
mer. 

I Brazil .is a rast country^ extending nearly 2000 
miles in each direction. The climate is generally tem« 
pente and healthy ; the soil fertile, prcnducing maize, 
wheat, rioe» sugar-cane,,coffee, indigo, tobacco^ P^Pper, 
cotton. Sec. and the mines of gold, silver, and diamonds^, 
tre rich and productive. ( 

The royal fiunily of Portugal, in 1806, fled from the- 
dangers, with which it was threatened by the ravages of 
Bonaparte in Europe, and took up its residence in Bra- 
ciL 

BUENOS AYRES. 

Governments. Princifial towtiMm 

r Lamps, Carabaya, Arangaro, and Asiki^ 
La Paz. \ Larkcaxas, Omasuyos, Chucuito, La Paz, 
(^Pacajes, Paucar-CoUa. 

deteSi^lr^ ) ^^^^^^ S^"*^ ^^^^ ^^ ^* ^^^^""^ 

fCiacica, Paria, Chayanta, Oruro« Attaca- 

p, ) ma, Carangas, La Plata, and Fotoai^ Por- 

unarca -s ^^^^ Amparaes, Lipos, Tarija or Chicas, 
(^Tomina, Pilayaand Pispaya, Cochabaniba. 

Tueuman. Salta, Jujuy. 

Paraguay. Guarania, Paraguay. 

Buenos ^ Buenos Atees, Monte Video^ Tugu, 

Ayies. \ Pampas. 

These governments have been so modified as to form 
three others in addition, viz, PaucaT-CoUa, Salla, and 
Cochaba'nba 

ToWHM^ Buenos Atrbs, Monte Video^ Potosi^ La 
Plata^ La Paz^ jlssumfition^ Yaguaron, Puno, Chucuito, 
Santa Cruz de la Sifrra. Oropesa, Attacama, Jujuy* Sal* 
ta^ Miguel, Santiago^ Corrientes^ Cordovoy Santa Fe^ St. 
SaeramentOyMaidonado 

Mountaina, The Andes rise in the western part 6f 
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this government) and maQy branches of them pats off i&9»- 
lo the inierioar. 

Lakes. Titicaca is the principal ; it di ^charges its. 
waters into anbthei^ake by the name of Paria, which a(«> 
pears to have no communication with the ocean. 

RiveT%. The Rio de la Plata^ or the river of Silver^ 
is the largest ; it» branches are large and numerous ;: 
9ome of them take .their rise in the AndeS) near the Pa- 
, cifick ocean. The principal are the Tercero, Selado^. 
Vermejo, PilcomayO) Paraguay^ Parana^ and the Uru« 
guay. 

/ The Rio de la Plata is navigable for vessels of bur- 
,den to Assumption, about 1200 miles ; /though the chan* 
/ nel is so obstructed by shoals, as in many places to ren* 
der the navigation difficult and dangerous. 

There are in this coiintfy immense fields of grass^ 
called pamfias^ which extend several hundred miles, and 
afford range and pasturage to innumerable herds of wild 
cattle and horses ; vast numbers of which are killed for 
their hides only. The hunters pursue them on fleet ' 
horses, and while on full speed, drive in among them^ 
and with cutlasses, sharpened for. the purpose, cut the 
hamstrings of a& many as possible, and thus barbarously 
secure their game. 

The climate of this country is represented as healthy 
and delightful} the soil fertile, and the productions a*- 
bundant. | 

CHILL 

Provinces. Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quillota, Aconca- 
gua. Melipilla, St. Jago, Raiic?gua, Calchaq;u3, Miule^ 
Itata, Chilian, Puchacay, Huilquilemu, Cujo. and Val« 
divia. 

Towns. Santiago or S r. Jago. Concefttion^ Valfiarai^ . 
<o, Valdivia^ Taica, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Mendoza, St. 
Juan, Chacao, and Castro, 
y Mountains. The Andes pass through Chili in seve- 
ral ridges, and under various names. Some of them 
rise to the immense height of ^SO^OOO feet above the sur- 
fM:e of the sea. ^ 



PATAGONIA- S7 

Many of tbe mountaiDs are Yolcanick, and comtantlf 
burning, which gives them a grand and truly sublime 
appearance. Earthquakes are so frequent, that they give 
no alarniy although they have sometimes been attended 
with ruinous consequences. * 

Lake%. Guanacache, Huechin, Layquin, and sever-- 
aJ others ; three of which are salt ; but none are large. 

Rivera, The largest are Cauten, Maule, BiobiOi 
Valdivia. &c« 

Climate and SoH,/ The climate is in general, tempef- 

ate and healthy. In the northern part it seldom rains;. 

The heavy dews afford sufficient moisture for vegetationw 

In the other parts, the year is divided into the wet and 

dry seasons, each continuing several months. The soil 

IS rich, and watered by innumerable streams, which pre* 

c\p\ta\e themselves from the Andes y and of which some 

in their progress become rivers of >xonaiderable noAgnU 

tude. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagionia extends to the southern extremity of South 
America, a cold and severe latitude. /Like Amazonia, it 
i^ inhabited by native tribes of Indiana, who are ignorant 
and superstitious. They pay some little attention to the 
cultivation of com, and the raising of sheep. They gen«^ 
erally appear on horseback, live a wandering life, eat the 
flesh of animals taken in hunting, and clothe themselves 
with their skins. The men have been represented as of 
uncommon strength and stature, and the women as sub« 
jccted by them to an abject state of labour and drudge- 
ry. It is, however, but little frequented by other nations, 
and of course not well kfK>wn. / 

Mountains, ( The Andes or Cordilleras of South A- 
merica, which have before been mentioned, are the high* 
est, the longest, and the most remarkable in the world. 
They extend about 4600 miles, from the northern to the 
southern extremity of South America.^ 

/Their chief summits are near the equator ; and the 
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bighest) which is CJkimborazo, rises 20,280 feet^ or more 
than 3 miles above a level with the sea, which is saoO 
feet higher then Mount Blanc, the highest mpunuin in 
Europe. / 

Chimborazo is covered with perpetual snow from 
3400 feet below the' top. /The plain of Quito, which 
forms the baA <^ these prooigious mountains, is elevalerl 
so far above the sea, as to constitute about one third of 
their height ; so that from their base they do not surpass 
Mount Blanc. 

The other principal peaks or elevations are Cotopaxi, 
a volcano, about 18,6P0 feet high ; Pachinca, Sanga, and 
the Altar. ( ^ 

Rruer9. SaladillOf jivcr of Willows, Colorado^ and 
Rio Negro. ( * 

' / South Aiperica is best known for its gold and silver 
piines. They are exceedingly rich, panicularly those 
of Chili and Peru, and h^^ve been wonderfully productivo 
to Spain« | 

EUROPE, - 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains, The Dofrafeld, Uralian, Pyrenees, Car- 
jpathiaii, Alps, Appennines. Mount ^tna, Vesuvius^ 
and'Uecla are volcanoes. 

Oceana, The ^tlantick, the Arctick or Northern 
Frozen ocean, the German ocean, usually called the 
North sea. 

L.ake8. Ladoga, Onega, Constance, Geneva, 8cc. 

Rivera. The Wolga, Don, Dnieper, Nicster, Dan- 
ube, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, Rhone, Saone, 
Garonne, Loire, Seine, Somme, Tagus, Douro, Ebro, 
Guadiana, Guadalquiver, Tiber, Po, Dwina, South Dwi« 
na or Duna, Thames, Severn^ Humber, Mersey, the 
Forth, Tay, Clyde, Shannon, &c. 

Seaa. The Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the sea 
of Marmora, the Black sea, the sea of Azoph, the White 
sea, tbc Baltick> the North sea, and the Irish s^a* 
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Gulf 9. Golf of Venice, BothniaiVmd Finland. 

Bays, Bay of Biscay. 

S/rof/jw Strait of Gibraltar; Messina, Bonafacio, 
DardaoeJles, Constantinople or Bosphorus, Coffa or Je- 
nicaJQ the Scagerack or Cattcgat, the Sound, the strail 
i)fDover^ the English channel, St. ueorge's channel, &c. 

Inlands. Nova Zembla, Spitsbergen,^ Iceland, the 
Ferro, Shetland, Orkney, and Western isles, England, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, Anglesea, Sciliy isles, Isle of 
Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Saik ; in the 
Baltick are Funen, Zealand, Falster, Langland, Feme- 
ren, Laland, Moen, Bornhoini, Rugen, Oeland* Goth- 
, ]and, and Aland ; Dago and Oesel, bcloyginjg^ to Russia ; 
Ushant, Belle isle, isles of Rhe and Oleron in the bay of 
BUcay, belonging to France. 

\t\ the Mediterranean are Yvica, Majovca, Minorca, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Elba, Sicily, Stromboli, Lipari, and- 
Malta ; in the gulf of Venice are Coifu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, &.c. vhich form what has been called the Repub- 
lick of the Seven Islands ; Candia, Rhodes, Cyprus in the 
Levant^ Negroppnt, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, Lemnos, lea* 
na, Parosj Patraos. &c in the Archipelago. 

Pcnin9ula8, Jutland or Denmark Proper, Spain, It- 
aly, Morea, Crimea. 

iHthwi'uaea. Corinth, and Precop or Perecop. 

Cafie8» North Cape, Naze or Lindcncss, Spurn 
Head, Lizard Point, Lands End,* Cape Clear, Cape la 
Hogue,CapeOrtegal4Cape Finisterre,^Cape;.St. Vincent, 
Cape Passaro, Spartivento, Di Leuca, Cape Matapan. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Europe coniprehends Lanland, Norway, Sweden, 
Kussia, Denmark, Prussia, Batavia or Holland, Germa- 
ny, Poland, Austria, Hungary, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, and the United kingdom of 
Cjvreat Britain and Ireland. 

LAPLAND. 
\ Lapland is divided into Dai>ish or North Lapland^^ 
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Swedish or South Lapland, and Ruiisian or East Lapland. 
The extent of these divisions is unceitain. 
/ The Laplanders are under no regular goverment ; 
ibty life in huts so low, as scarcely to admit of their 
'standing upright. Their fire is built in the centre, 
around which they ut upon thmr heels. In this man- 
ner, when they eat, both men and women assemble 
round their food, which is placed on the ground, or up- 
on the carpet* They live in a state of great ignorance^ 
having neither writing nor letters, but only a number of 
hieroglyphicks. / 

CUmate. /Tm winters are intensely cold. In at« 
tempting to drink, the lips are frequently frozen to the 
€Up«— The snow sometimes falls to the depth of 4 or 5 
feet, which renders the country almost impassable, till 
after a thaw and a succeeding frost ; jthe Laplander is 
then presented with a smooth level ot ice, over which 
he travels with his rein deer in a sledge 2 or 3 hundred 
miles a day. 

/ In some parts of Lapland the sun, in winter, is absent 
several weeks ;/but the moon and stars are almost con« 
fltantly visible, and, together with the northern light, ren- 
der the night less dreary than might be expected. An 
summer the sun does not set for the same length of 
time, which for several weeks renders the heat exces- 
rive. \ 

/ AihuHtaina* I^pland is a vast mass of mountains 
irregularly crowded together, but in some places sepa- 
rated by rivers and lakes. 

MetaU. Silver, gold, copper, and lead mines have 
been found in Lapland, and wrought to some profit. 

jinimaU. Rein deer are numerous in Lapland* and 
of great importance to the inhabitants. They supply 
the place of cattle and horses. Theit flesh affords food) 
their skins clothing, their milk cheese, and their tendons 
thread and cordage. I 

NORWAY. 

Norway (or the J^orthern Way.) which now is sub- 
ject to Sweden, is divided into four governments. 
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QovirnmenU. Princifial towns. 

Wardbuys Wardhuys. 

I>TODtheim Drontheim. 

Bergen Bergen. 

Aggerhuss Christiana^ 'FrederickshalL 

Mountains. The Dofrafeld or Daara-field separate 
Norway from Sweden* They form a long chain, and 
are known by different names ; as Fillefield, Runfield, 
DourBeld} 8cc. 

Islands* The Loffoden isles. 

Cafies. ^orth cafiCy the JSTaze or Lindenesft. 
/ On the northwest coast of No? way is the famous vor- 
tex, called the Maetstroom, It is heard at a great dis- 
taBce, and forms a whirlpool of vast depth and extent, 
and \ft s6 violent, that when a skip comes near, it is 
drawn in, and shattered to pieces. 

The climate of Norway is various. The days in 
winter are short and cold ; in summer they are long and 
hot, for several weeks. 

The country is rough, and so barren, that the inhabi- 
taats live pmciptHJXy by hunting and fishing. 

The chief wealth of Norway consists in its immense 
ferests, which furnish foreigners with various kinds of 
timber ; such as masts, boards, &c. / 

DENMARK. 

f Denmark Proper is a small kingdom, consisting on- 
ly of the peninsula of Jutland, and several islands in the 
Baltick sea i/but to Denmark belong the northern fiart 
^ Lafiland^ Greenland, Iceland^ and the Faro isles. 

Provinces. Princifial towns. 
TN. Jutland. Wiborg, Alaborg, Aarhuus. 

Denmark j S Jutland, | sieswick, Altona,Kiel,Gluck- 
Proper. \ Sleswick, > * j* t^ . ^ 

Uolstcin. J '»*'"**' Tonningen. 
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Principal f Zealand Copenh aobn, Eltkitur. 

Islands. | Funen Odensee. 

The other islands are Falster, Langland, Lalatidy 
Femeren, Alsen, Mona, and Bornholm ; Iceland in the 
liorthem part of the AtlantiQ}^, (the chief town Skalholt,) 
Spitzbergen» and the Faro isles. 

Copenhagen^ the capital of Denmark, on the island 
of Zealand, is a noted sea-port. It signifies the mer- 
chant*9 haruen. It is one of the best fortified, and the 
most regularly built cities in the north of Europe. 

Elsineur is situated on the Sounds or passage into the 
Baltick, where vessels, visiting this sea, are obliged to 
pay a toll, or a small tribute, to Denmark. 

' Kiel, in Holstein, has a respectable university. Al« 
tona, on the Elbe, is next to Copenhagen in commerce 
and population. 

/ Iceland, ^ large and celebrated island, is subject to 
iSenmark. For two months the sun never sets in sum- 
mer, nor rises in winter. This island abounds in sul* 
phur, subterranean fires, and volcanoes. Mount Heck 
is a volcano one mile high, and is always covered with 
snow. Several years ago a volcanick island near Ice- 
land rose from the bottom of the sea ; but it soon after 
disappeared. y 

Greenland, celebrated for its whale fishery, and the 
Faro islands, belong to Denmark 

The climate of Denmark is temperate for the lati- 
tude. The transitions from summer to winter, and the 
reverse, are so sudden, that spring and autumn are 
scarcely known. 

The ancient Danes were courageous almost to feroc- 
ity ; the present inhabitants are more mild and polished. 

Denmark is an hereditary kingdom, and governed in 
an absolute manner. J 

SWEDEN. 
Sweden is divided into the following provinces. 
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Provinces. Princifial towns. 

Sweden Proper Stockholm, Ufiaal, 

Gothland Calmar, Lunden, Gottenburg^ 

Finland ^bo. 

Swedish Lapland Totnea. 

Islands. /Gothlandy Olandj Aland^ Rugcny Bonv , 

holm. ^ 

Guffs, Finland and Bothnia. 

Straitsm The Sound, between Sweden and the isl- 
and o£ Zealand. 

Stockholm^ the capital of Sweden, is built on several 
rocky islands,, which are united by wooden bridges. 

C/fisal is a considerable town, and noted for its univep- 

JI6o,the capital of Finland, is a seaport from whicji 
are en^rted grain, flax, and iron. 

f Climate. In Sweden there is neither spring nor ail* 
iximn. Summer suddenly succeeds, winter, and the val- 
lies are grtcn in a few days after being covered whb 

snow. 

The Swedes are in general healthy, cheerful, com- 
plaisant, and courageous, They patiently endure hun- 
gcr, coid, land poverty. The women are frequently en- 
gaged in the most laborious and pdiiful Occupations iy 
broad. ^ * 

RUSSIA. 



/Russia includes most of the North of Europe, and 
«.. the North of Asia, /It is divided into about 50 prov- 
inces or governments^' the principal of which are, St^ 
Petersburg, Revel, Riga, Courland, Lithuania, Novogo- 
rod, Sniolensk, Mosqua, Voroncz, Belgorod, Olouetz, 
Vologda, Kiow, Archangel, Vyborg, Caucasus, Perme, 
Tobolsk, and the county of tlie Cossacks, or Don Ka- 
zacks 

Towns. Petersbuhg, Narva, AIoscow, jfrcliangel, 
Vy' org, Piga, Polotsk. Wilna^ Bevrly Cronstadc^ Tula, 
Odessa, Aztfy Pre copy Cherson, Oczakow, &c. in EiL- 
rope ; and Astrachan^ Ouralsk) Arenburg, Tobolsk^ 
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Obdorakoi^ Colhyvane, Ecaterinburn, Tomsk) Irkutsk^ 
Yakutsk, Okotsk, Sec. in Asia. 

Mountains. The Oural or Uraliauy the Olonetz^ Etc. 

Lakes. Ladoga^ Onega^ Peypus, Ilmen, &c. 

Rivers. /The tVolgOy Don^ Me/ieVy JSTiesteVy Dundr^ 
Qara, Petchora, Mezen, Dtvina^ Onega, Neva, &c. 

Gulfs. Finland:^ Livonia or Riga. 

Islands. Cronstadt, Oesel, JDago. 

The river IVolga or To/^a, the largest in Europe, 
and Uralian mountains, make the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia, 

The extent of Russia affords a great variety in botb 
the soil and climate. In the northern part the winter is 
severe, in the southern moderate, and the seasons are 
pleasant and temperate. J 

Russia is generally a level country, abounding ^itb 
marshes, forests, bkes, and rivers. 

/ Government. The government of Russia is an ab- 
solute monarchy. | The empeix>ur has the lives and for* 
tunes of his subjects at his bwn disposal. The succes- 
sion is hereditary, although the reigning sovereign haii 
the power of appointing his succehsour. 

/ Commerce, Russia is noted for its timber, hemp, and 
flax trade ; for its iron and copper mines ; its pitch, tar, 
wax, and honey ; and its furs and peltry. Inland navi- 
gation is extensive, bolli by caravans and canals. To Chi- 
na the merchants send furs 5 and in return bring hon^e 
tea, silk, cotton, gold, Sec. / 

POLAND. 

Poland is divided into 12 provinces. 

Provinces. Great Poland, Little Poland, Prussia 
!{{oyal, Mosavia, Polachia, Red Russia, Podolia, Volhy- 
nia, Lithuania, Samogitia, and Courland. 

Towns, iW AnsAWjCracoi^fyDantzicj Thorny Wiina^ 
Xieop«.)ld or Lemburg. 

%iowitainsm Krafiack or Carpathian mountains. 

Rivers. The Vistula or Wescl, the Bug, the M«- 
irtcl, Prypec,the Nieper,the Niester, and the Bo^. \ 
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Poland) though at present struck out of the list of 
B&tions, being divided between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, jet, on account both of historical and political 
luiovFledge, requires a place in geography, 

Warsaw, situated on the Vistula, is surrounded by a 
mote and a douijle wall. The city and its suburbs oc- 
cupy a great extent. It has a melancholy appearance, 
exhibitiog a contrast of wealth and poverty, luxury and' 
distress, which pervade every part of this unhappy coun-^ 
tiry. 

J The Cartiathian mountains are high, and always cov« 
ered with snow, which has been known to fall in the mid^ 
die of summer. / 

The salt mines in Poland are a great curiosity^ 
TViey are j6 or 8 hundred feet deep, more than 1000 broad, 
and exXend to 6 or 8 thousand feet in length. The top of 
the cave is supported by columns of salt, which havo 
been left for supports to the roof. When these mdnea 

are UlumiTiated, they exhibit a brilliant appearance ; the 
smooth and transparent surface of the salt reflecting dJi. 
tfae^coiours of tberainbow»- 

PRUSSIA. 

/ Prus^a is a small kingdom./ It is divided into t);^- 
oal Prussia, (now called the kingdom of Prussia,) Polish 
Prussia or Prussia Royal, Silesia, &c. 

Towns. Berlin, Koningsbergy Dantzic^ Thortf:^ 
Warsaw t Elbing, Breslaw, Potzdam. , 

Rivers. The Vistula j the, Pregel, the Memel, the 
Oder. 

Gulflt. ThQ printipal is that of Dantzic«> 

BRITISH DOMINIONS* 

/The British Dominions include Great Brit8^jlv^« 
land, and the adjacent islands. 

The island of Great Britain is about 300 miles broad, 
iOO long, and contains about 12,000,000 inhabitants* It 
b^vided into England, Scotland, and Walea^^ 

6t ^ 
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England contains 40 counties or shires. 

Counties^ Principal toxona* 

Northumberland 

Cumberland* 

Westmoreland. 

Durham. 

Yorkshire. 

Lacashire. 



JV>wca«f/e, Morpeth, Alnwick. 
Carlisle^ Penrith> Whitehaven. 
Appleby, Kendri. 

Durham, Stockton^ Sunderland. 
( For^, Z«ffcf9,Hfi//,Scarborough| 
\ Wakefield^ Sheffield. 

L^caster* Liverfioolj Mancheateri 

. Bervfick^fion^Tweed is on the borders of England 
and Scotland. It properly belongs to neither, but pos^ 
sesnng peculiar privileges, is both a town and county of 
ilftelf. 

/ York is the capital of the north, and, in point of rank) 
ibe second city in England. 

Leeds and Wakejield are celebrated for woollen clothy 
Sheffield for cutlery and hardware, and Mane heater fof 
cotton goods. / 

Liverpool, upon the river Mersey, is a large and flouts 
ishing seaport, and, though a century ago but a smalt 
village, it is now the second port in the kingdom* 



Oountie^. 

Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire* 

Warwickshire* 

Worcestershire. 

Shropshire. 

Herefordshire. 

Monmouthshire, 

Gloucestershire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Buckinghamslike. 



Prihci/ial towna. 

Chester, Nantwich, Macclesfield* 
Derby, Chesterfield, Mhbom. 
Stafford, Litchfield, Leek. • 
Warwick, Birmin^hamy Coventiy. 
Worcester^ Kidderminster. 
Shreioabury^ Ludlow, Bridgenorth. 
Hereford, Ledbury, Leominster. 
Monmouth, Abergavenny. 
Gloucester, Bristol^ Tewkesbuiy* 
Oxford, Hanley, Banbury* 
Aylesbury, Buckingham^ 
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X>«iby8hire is celebrated for many natural curiosi- 
lieft) aiiKHig which are the mountains of the Peak, which, 
are much visited on account of their extraordmary cav- 
erns and perforations. 

StafTordahire and Worcestershire are noted for their 
porcelain and earthen ware. 

Binmngham i% a large and populous town, noted for 
itB cutlery and hardware. 

Stratford ufion Avon is the birthplace of Shaks* 
peare. 

KMerminattr has a large manufactory of carpets. 
Dr^twich is noted for its salt-pdts, from which are 
imiually dbudned 700,000 bushels. 

Cheshire and Gloucestershire are famous for cheese. 
/ Bristolj in wealth, trade, and population, is the third 
city in England. 

Oxford has one of the best endowed universities in 
the world. Eton is likewise celebrated for its college, y 

Countiesm Princi/ial tojons. 

Bedfi>]dshire. Bedford, Ampthill, Wobura. 

Huntingdonshire. Huntingdon, St. Ives, St. Neot^a. 

Northamptonshire. Northampton, Peterborough. 

Rutlandshire. Oakham, Uppingham. 

Leicestershipe. Leicester, Loughborough. 

Nottinghamshire. Nottingham, Newark, Mansfield. 

Lincolnshire. Lincoln, Stamford, Boston. 

Norfolk. ^orwichj Yarmouth, Lynn. 

Suffolk. Ipswich, Bury, Hadley. 

Cambiidgeshire. Cambridge, Newmarket, Roystdm 

Hertfordshire. Hertford, St. Alban% Hitchin. 

Essex. Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich. 

I Cambridge is the seat of a celebrated universitjp. ^ 
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Harwich is a port) where passengers usually etntterk 
for Holland. 

Countiesm Princifial toxon^, 

Middlesex. London^ FKf «rmin«r^, XJxbridge; 

Kent. Canterbury) Maidstone^ D^ver. 

Sussex.. Chichester, LewiS) Brighthelmston. 

Surry. Guildford, Southwaik, Kingston. 

Hampshire. S Winchester, Portsmouth, South- 

*^ I ampton. 

Berkshire. Reading, Windsor, Abington. 

Wiltshire. Salisbury. Devizes, Marlborough. 

Somersetshire. Bathy Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater. 

Devonshire. Exeter, Plymouth^ Barnstable. 

Dorsetshire. Dorchester, Weymouth, Blandford. 

Cornwall* ^ Launceston, Falmouth, Tfuro». 

/ Londofiy the metropolis of the British empire, is sito^ 
attd on both sides of the Thames, about 60 mileg frond: 
the sea. It is 18 or 20 miles in circumterence, (ontams 
about 1,000,000 ofinhabitants. and on account of its rich* 
es, commerce, and manufactures, may be considered the 
first city in the world. 

Plymouth^ Chatham^ Portsmouth^ Woolwich^ are 
large dockyards. / 

Devizes is noted for its wool trade ; Wilton for its 
carpets. 

Somersetshire supplies lead, copper, &c. Bath is 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. 

Mountains, Hilh, ^c Skiddaw, the Peak, the En- 
dle, the Wolds, the Chiltem. Malvern, Cotswpid, Wick- 
en, Mindip, Cheviot hills, &c« The last are between 
England and Scotland. 

Lakes, Winandermere, Derwent, Ulswater, 8cc 

Rivers. The Thamesj Severn, Mumber^ Trent> 
Quse, Mersey J Dee, the four Avods> TyDe, Tweed; to« 
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3ay9, Mount's bay, Torbay, St. Ives, Milford ha-. 
Ten, St. Brides bay, Cardigan, Caernarvon, Robinhood 
kay, 6cc, 

liiiands. The Tale of Wight, jingleaea^ lele of Man, 
Sciiiy iaie^y Lundy isle. Coquet, Hitly^ Guernsey^ Jer* 
seyj Mdemeyj and Sark^ The four last are near the 
coast of France. ' 

Cafiea. Lizard Pointy Land'a Endj Start Point, St 
Alban's Head, Spurn Head, Flamborough Head^ St« 
Bees Head, Rossal Point, Ornie's Head, Stumble Head, 
St, David'a Heady St. Go-vi en's Head, Hartland Pointy 
Trevose Head, Towan Point, Cape Cornwall. &c, 

yCUmate. England, being surrounded by water, is 
less subject to exti*eme heat and cold, than most places 
\n the same latitude on the continent. The sea breezes 
moderate the severity both of summer and winter. The 
•weather is inconstant, and the frequency of fogs and, 
clouds contributes much to the perpetual verdure of the 
country. / 

• SoiU The toil, ,tliough not remarkable for its natur- 
al fertility, is, under a most skilful cultivation, abun- 
dantly \}TQd\xc\rft ; and the scenery of the country is rep- 
resented as inimitably beautiful./' 

Mctala^ life. The tin mtn^/of Cornwall are the most 
remarkable, and are of iinmcnse value to the nation* 
The number of mines is vaid to amount to 100,000. 
Silvery goldy cofi/iery lead^ &c. have been found. There 
are salt- pits and quarries of marble dindfreeatone in manjr 
places, and iron ore and pit coal in great abundance. 

/Character. The English are in general of a moder- 
ate stature, regular features, and of a fair and florid com- 
plexion* Their valour, both by sea and land, is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and no nation surpasses them in true 
and solid learning. 

Government, The British government is a limited 
monarchy. / It consists in a king, who is a hereditary 
and independent sovereign, a hereditary house of lords, 
and of representatives, who are elected by the people* 
These three powers composing the parliament or gen- 
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eral assembly of Great Britain, are usefol checks uf^m 
each other. . 

Commerce* /Commerce and manufactures, have ren» 
ilered the English one of the most powerful nations in 
the world. /The woollen, cotton, hard-ware, and porce* 
iain manufactures are the most important, and are souV* 
ces of Immense weiilth to the kingdom. The ocean is 
covered with her ships, which carry her productions 
and arms to every part of the globe, 

WALES. 

WaleSk is divided into 12 counties* 

CowTZ/ief* Principal toivna. 

Flint. Flint, St. Asaph, HolywelL 

Denbighshire. Denbigh, Wrexham^ Ruthen. 

Isle of Anglesea* Beauntaris and Holyhead. 

Caemarvonshiref Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway^ 

Merionethshire, Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 

Montgomeryshire. Montgomery, Welch PooL 

Cardiganshire. Cardigan, Aberistwith. 

Radnorshire. Radnor, Presteign, Knighton. 

Brecknockshire. Brecknock, Buiith, Hay. 

Glamorganshire. Cardiff, Landaff, Cowbridgc; 

Caermarthenshire» Caermarthen, Kidwelly, 

Pembrokeshire. Pembroke, 'S/. /> a v/^*^, i1//^ord. 

Mountains. Wales is a mountainous country. The 
principal mountains are Snowden and Plinlimnion, 

, Rivera The Wye, and the sources of the Sevcrut 
^ gnd the Dee. 

Wrexham is the largest town in North Wales, and is 
famous for its flannels 

Holyhead is a seapcil^ whence passengers usually 
«]abark for Dublin. 
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Mdfwd Bioroen it an excellent harbour, perhaps the 
%e6t in Great Britain, and as safe s^nd spacious as any in 
Eiurope. A thousand ships may lie here in perfect 

safety. 

/The Welch are the worthy descendants of the an- 
ci^t Britons. Th^ are passionate, but honest, brave, 
and hospitable. ^ 



SCOTLAND. 
Scotland is divided into 33 counties* 



Countiee* 

Orkney. 

Cuthness. 

Sutherland. 

Ross. 

Cromafty. 

Naime. 

Inverness. 
JSigin or 3fiirray. 
Banff. 
Aberdeen. 
Kinka^dine* 
For&r. 
Perth. 
Fife. 
Kinross. 
Clackmannan. 
Stirling. 
Dumbarton. 
Argyle. 
Bute, 
Ayr. 
Renfrew. 
Lanerk. 
Linlithgow. 
Edinburgh. 
Haddington. 



Princifial towns. 

Kirkwall. 

Wick, Thurso. 

Strathy, Domock. 

Tain, Dingwall. 

Cromarty. 

Naime. 

Inverness, 

Elgin, Forres. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen, 

Bervie, Klinkardine. 

Montrose, Forfar. 

Perth, Dunkeld. 

St. Andrews, Cupar. 

Kinross. 

Clackmannan. 

Stirling, Falkirki 

Dumbarton. 

Inverary. 

Rothsay. 

Ayr, Irvine. 

Renfrew, Greenock, 

Glasgow^ Lanerk. 

L nlithgowr 

Mdinburgh, 

Haddington, Dunbar. 
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Berwick. Berwick, Dunse* 

Boxborough* Jedburgh. 

Selkirk. Selkirk. | 

Peebles. Peebles. 

•Damfries. \ Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright. Kirkcudbright. 

Wigtown. Wigtown, Whitehom. 

Mountains. The Grampian hills, Pentland hill^ 
Lammer Muir, and the Cheviot hills. 

Lakes, Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Fine, Loch 
Awe, Loch Ness, &c. 

Bivera. The Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the Dec, 
the Don, the Spey, the Clyde, the Nith, &c. 

Islands- The Hebrides or Western Isles, of which 
Harris or Lewis is the largest ; the Orkneys, the Shet" 
land, Arran, and Bute. 

Cafies and Headlands. St. Abbe's Head, Kinnaird'ft 
and Duncansby's Head. 

/ Scotland, anciently called Caledonia, is separated 
from England by the river Tweed, the Cheviot hills, and 
the Solway Filth, / 

It is divided by the river Tay into North Scotland, 
or the Highlands, and South Scotland, or the Lowlands^ 
* Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is situated near 
the river Forth. It stands on an eminence, and makes a 
grand appearance. The castle is built on a solid rock of 
great height, which overlooks (he city, and commands 
an extensive and beautiful prospect. 

Glasgow, situated on the Clyde, is for populatioB, 
riches, and commerce, the second city in Scotland. 

■Aberdeen is situated on the river Dee, and, for its 
trade, extent, and beauty, is considered the third city in 
Scotland. / Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, arc all 
celebratea for their universities. / 
/ The Scotch are temperate, industrious, hardy, and 
jaliant ; they are great lovers of learning, and many ^of 
them have been eminent in the sciences. 

England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoms ; 
but they have been united more than 100 years. / 
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IRELAND. 

t Ireland is divided into 4 provinces ; Leinster, Ul- 
ster. Munster, and Connaughu yThese are subdivided 



into 32 counUes. 


f 




Lieinster contains 12. 


Counties. 


Princifial tovftis^ 


BublVn. 


Dublin. 


liouth. 


Drogi.eda. 


WicWow. 


Wick low* 


WexBrd. 


Wexford. 


Long^ford. 


Longford. 


East Meath. 


Trim. 


^e%t Meath. 


Mullingar. 


KiD^ft County* 


Philip's Town. 


Queen's Coonty* 


Mary Boro\ 


E^ilkeimy. 


Kilkenny. 


KUdare. 


Naas, Athy. 


Cariow. 


Cariow. 




Ulster contains 9. 


Down. 


Dawnpatrick. 


Armagli* 


Armagh, 


Iffonagluai. 


Monaghan. 


CaVtn. 


Cavan. 




Carrickfergus, Bel/aat. 


Londonderry. 


Derry. 


Tyrone. 


Omagh. 


Fermanagh. 


Enniskillenj 


DonegaL 


LifFord. 




Munster contains 6. 


Clarob 


Ennis. • 


Cork. 


,^ , Cork. 


Kerry. 


Tralee- 


Limeriek. 


J^imerick, 


Tipperary. 


Clonmell. 


Waterford. 


Waterford* 




Connaught contains 5. 


Leitrinit 


Leitrim. 




7 
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Roscommon. Roscommoi>, 

Mayo. Newport. 

Siigo. SJigo. 

Galway. Galway. * 

Mountana. In Ireland there are several lojly monapi 
tains. Mourne and Iveah are among the highest'. 

Lakes, Ireland ahounds in lakes or loughs y as they • 
are called in that country; I'he principal are lough 
Neagh, Erne, Foyle, Corrib, Ree, and Derg. 

(' Lough Neagh is remarkable for its efficacy In scrof- 
ous diseases, and fot its petrifying qualities) or for its 
changing wood and other substances into stone./ 

Rhfera. The Shannon^ the Blackwator, the BarroW| 
Noir, Suir, Liffey, Boyne, Bandon, Derg, 8cc. 

Bays^ Gulfsn taid Harbours. Donegal bay, Belfait 
lough, Sligo, Galway, Dingle, and Bantry bays ; Cork» 
Waterford, and Wexford harbours 

Islands. Raghlin, Ennistrahul, Tory, North and 
South Arran^ Clarav Blasquets, Skelig, Valentia, Sec. 

/ Dublin^ the capital of Ireland, is situated on both 
maes of the LifTey. It is considered the second city in 
the British dominions, and contains 140,000 inhabitanta.. / 

The appearance of the metropolis, the bay of Dub* 
lin, and the surrounding country, is grand and l^eantifuL 

Trinity College, in Dublin, is the only university in ~ 
Ireland. 

The other most considerable towns are Corky Lha« 
erick, Galway, Londonderry^ Belfast^ Waterford, Car- 
rickfergus, and Armagh. 

Character, I The Irish are generally well made, 
strong, artive, haughty, careless of their lives, and gr^- 
dy of glory ; quick of apprehension, courteous to strvi- 
gers, and often violent in their passions. Ireland ha!B 
produced many great men. ^ t^, 

NETHERLANDS. 
BATAVIA OR HOLLAND. 1 

Batavia or Holland had 7 Provinces.' 
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Prtuvincez. 


Principal townt. 


KoWand. 


5 Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Lgyden^ 
I The Hague. 




Zealiuid. 


Mlddleburg, Flushing. 


XJtnchU 


Utrecht. 



C Guelderland Nimegacn. 
^and Zutphen. Zutphen. 

OferysseL Deventer. 

GitMUDgen. Gromngen. 

Friesiafid. Lcwarden. 

Jiivers. The Rhine^ the Maese, and the Scheldt. 
iMlaruUm The Texel, which lies at the mouth of the 
Zuyder Zee, has a good Imrbour, and a town of the same 
name. .There are some other islands, but they are 
cmaller. 

J These proTinces lie opposite to England, at the dis* 

ftnce of 90 nules, upon the east end of the English cluua* 

neL They are g narrow tract of low, swampy land, ly- 

^ing: beiow the. mouths of several riyers.yThe streets 

^ have canals mnhing through them, bordered with rows 

. 0f trees.^Daiing the conquest of Holland by the Frenchf^ 

this country, including the whole Dutch, tprritory in fhrr 

Netlierland^ was divided Tnto fifteen departments,. 

Viz. Amsterdam, Utrecht, Friesland, Delft, the Ems, 

Res and Aa, North and Zuyder Zee, Sparen, Yssel, 

Riiine, Merwe^ Waal, Scheldt, Mark, and Meuse. 

HoUand is the finest and richest of all these pioyin- • 

f Anutrrdam^ the capital, is a fine, rich city, contain- 
ing about 240,000 inhabitants. The houses areall bulk 
upon {ules or beams of wood, driven into the soft earth«j|k. 

Rotterdam ranks next for commerce and wealth. IC 
stands on the Maese, and is the birth-place of the famt)us 
Erasmus. Its inhabitants are 60,000. 

The Hague, though called a village, was long the 
seat of government, and the residence of all the foreign 
unbaMadours and strangers of distinction. It is cetebrat- 
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ed for the magnificence and beauty of its buildings, and 
the politeness of its inhabitant s, who are computed at 
40,000. Leyden and Utrecht are fine cities, as well as 
&mous for their universities. 

y ClimatCm This country consists of land between the 
niouths of great rivers, and of what the inhabitants have 
gained from the sea, by means of dykes, which were 
raised, and which are still supported, at an incredible ex-« 
pense. j 

*^ Theair is foggy ; and the moisture of the atmosphere 
causes metals to rust, and wood to decay, more than in 
other countries. 

The soil is un£sivoui*able to vegetation, but by indus^ 
try, it is rendered fit for both pasture and tillage. Here 
are no mountains or rismg grounds, no plantations or 
cataracts /The whole face of the country, when viewed 
frem a tower, has the appearance of a continued marsh 
or bog, drained by innumerable ditches. The canals 
are numerous, and serve the same purpose as roads j^ 
other countries.") 

PofLulation. j This country is perhaps the best p^ 
pled of any spot in the world. The number of inhabi* 
tants is about 3,000,000. Great cleanliness^ neatneaa» 
industry, and economy, are observed among theiyi. The 
air and ternpsrature of tbe climate, and the ^[ovemmeBt, 
incline them to phlegmatick, slow dispositions, both is . 
body and mind. 

Charactet^j The Dutch are distinguished for their 
industry, ecoHOmy, and love of libertyVbut thfe over- 
whelming power of France deprived th^ of their frec^ 
dom, and reduced them to a state of servitude and^p* 
pression. They are now, however, released from \m 
iron bondage. 

Learning. Among the learned men, Erasmus, Gro* 
tius, and Boerhaave are most eminent^ The invention 
of printing is claimed by the Dutch. XTiieir universities 
are those of Leyden, Utrecht, Grcmingen, Harderwick, 
and Francker. 

Curiosities, ^ Their prodigious dykes^ to preserve the 
country from inundations, are stupendous. The stadt- 
house of Amsterdam is a fine builduig ; it stands on near* 
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Ijr 14,000 long |;M]e8 driven into thb ground. In this 
country are severai muBeumsy containing many singu* 
lar curiosrtiefly natural and artificially 

Commerce* iTYiC Dutch, before the late revolutiony 

irere the most Commercial people in the world. /Their 

commerce extended to all parts ; and their East India 

/leet brought them eveiy summer large quantities •£ 

{old, besides pearlS) diamonds^ ivory, spicesi Scc» 

FLAN0ER9> 

OR 
rBLmO»9 ANX> X*ATB AUSTRIAN NETHB&LAMD^ 

C(m&\sted of 10 Provinces to the south of Batavia;. 
viz. FVanders, Brabant, Antwerp, Mechlin, Limburgh, 
Luxemburgh, Namur, Hainault, Cambray, and Artois. 
yCitiet and t9wna»^ Antxoerfi^ once the emporium of 
the European continent, is now reduced to a tapestry and 
thread-Jace siiop. One of the first exploits of the Dutchy . 
after they ahook off the Spanish yoke, was to ruin the 
commerce of Antwerp, by sinking vessels, loaded with 
stone, in the mouth of the Scheldt, thus shutting up for- 
ever the entrance of that river to ships of butthen.j This 
Tras the more cruel, as the people of Antwerp had been 
thdr friends and fellow-sufiferers in the cause of liberty. 

BrusteU is idso a fine town ; here are mad^ the best 
camlets, and ^^ finest kinds of lace. Brussels, Lou- 
vaine, and St. Omers, have been famous fdr their col- > 
leges. Brugesi Ostend, and Newport lie near the sea. 
LUie is a large and rich town. Ghenty a considerable . 
town, is divided by canals into 26 islands, and over these - 
are 30u bridges. 

Rivers. Xhe Maese, Scheldt, Sambre, Sec. 

CanaiM, Brussels, Ghent, Ostend, &c. 

Air^ Ml^ istc. The air on some parts of the coast 
is bad ; in the intoriour it is more healthful. Tlie soil . 
is ricby and produces excellent com, fruits, and flax* 
Tfaej 'have, abundance of pasture. Travelling in this 
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luxurkint country is safe and delightfiil. Flanders is a 
flat, coaotry, with scarcely a single hill. The roads 
are generally a broad caaseway, and run several miles in 
a straightline, till they terminate in a view, of some mag- 
nificent building. 

Religion, Before the conquest of the country by 
the French, the established religion was the Ron»an 
Catholick ; but Protestants, and other sects, were not 
molested. 

Jirti8t9 and Learning. The Flemish painters am 
sculptors have great merit. The works of Reubens anc 
Vandyke are greatly admired. Strada was an elegant 
historian and poet. 

Their manufactures are beautiful linens and laces, it 
which they are unrivalled, particularly in their cambriclu 
from Cambray. 

GERMANY. 

^ Germany contains 9 great Divisions or Circles* / 
DiviHon9» Principal towns, 

iv<>^t%>ioii» 5 Munster, Embden, Paderbom, 0?Da 

w csipnaua. ^ ^^^^ Minden, Dusseldorf. 

Upper S.«.,. \^^^"-*M: I^H^. B^ 

m T>i_« CHeidelburg, Worms, MentZj Co 

.WrRhme. J^,^,,Bom 

" Upper Rhine. FranXfort^ Spire. 
Franconia. Nuremburg, Wurtsburg* 

Swabia. Augsburg, Wirtemburg. 

m^ ' 5 Munich^ Saltsburg, Ingoldstadt, 1^ 

Havana* j tisdon, 

Austria. Ywiina, Oralfc, 
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The mount am9 are the Alfi9^ and those on the borders 
of Bohemia. 

The iake9 are those of Conatance^ Chiemsee^ and the 
24imitzer'-6ee* 

The rivera of Germany are the Danube, the Rhinef 
(he Elbe J the Oder^ the Weser, and the Maine. 

Hamburgh is situated on the Elbe^ and is one of the 
first commercial cities in Europe. 

Berlin^ the capital of the Prussian dominions, is situ* 
ated in Germany. 

Vienna was formerly the capital of the whole German 
em{»re. But in 1806 the constitution of Germany was 
dissolved by the power of France, and it is now the capi« 
tal only of the Austrian domini(Mis. 

The above circles are again subdivided into numer* 
OQS principalities, duchies, electorates, bishopricks, Sec 
Slid beudes these, thex'e are a number of free cities, which 
are sovereign states. 

i The Danube rises in Swabia, ne«ir the borders of 
Svitzerlaod, and passing by Ulm, Ratisbon, Vienna, and 
through Huogary and Turkey, fails into the Blacky Sea 
by several channels. 

The Rhine rises in the Alps, and passes through lake 
Constance. After passing many cities, and dividing 
France from Germany, it almost loses itself in the sands 
Wlow Leyden, in Batavia. 

Inhabitants. The Germans are frank, grave, hos- 
pitable, and generally honest in their dealings ; excel- 
lent both in arts and \var. Industry, application, and 
perseverance are their characteristic ks ; although by some 
they are thought to want animation. They have distio- 
gi^shed themselves in various branches of learning.^ 

AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 



The jfuatrian Dominiona^ or the Empire of Austrian- 
comprehend the following countries. 
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Att9trisu 



Subdivisions, 

rArchduchy > 
IdTAu&tria, I 
J Stiria. 
J Carintfaia« 
I Carniola. 
LTiroL 



Princifiat tcttmsi^ 

Vienna, Lintz» 

GratZ) Judenburg. 
Clagenfurt} Pleyburg. 
Laybach, Trieat. 
Insprucky Brixen>Trent.. 



Bohemia* 



HiAgary. 



r Bohemia Proper. Prague^ Pilscn. 

< Silesia. Brealaw^ Lignitz« 

(^ Moravia« Olrautz, Ig:!au* 

r Upper Hungary. Tc^Lay, Debreczin* 

\ Lower Hungary. Buda^ Preaburg. 

I TransylTania* Hermensi adt. 

^Sdavonia. EssecjLy Gradiska^ 



Croatia and Ddmatla, which lie on the^julf of Yen- 
icej ID the 1 Uh century descended to the king of Hun- 
'gary, and hence are a part of the Austrian dominions. 

Mountains* f The Krafiack^ ot Carpathian. 

Bivtra. TTie Danubty the Drave^ Save^ &c. 

Character* The Hungarians are generally indo- 
lent, though a brave, magnanimous people. They are 
handsome and well shaped, and their appearance is 
improved by. their dress, wldch is peculiar and becom- 
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M Mr ante stands in a commanding situation in the cen« 
tre of Europe. It is distinguished for the activity of its 
inhabitants, tlie number and bravery of hs soldiers, and 
for its power and ambition. / 

It was anciently divided into provinces.. It is^now^ 
fiormed into about 150 depArtmenta* 
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Provinces. 



JDefiartmenia* 



Picardy. 

Artois. 

Flanders. 

^orxoandy. 



Paris. 

Seine and Oise. 
Is/e of France.^ Seine add Marne. 

Oise« 
Aisne. 

Sonnne* 

Cal. Straits. 

North. 
TLower Seio'e. 
I Calvados. 
^ Ome. 
I Eure. 
t.Channeh 

flsle and Villaine, 
I Lower Loire. 
< Finisterre» 
I North Coast* 
V.Morbihan« 

fVienne. 
J Vendee. 
j Two Sevres. 
l^Lower Charente. 

TGironde. 

I Upper Vienne.. 

) Lot and Garonne. 

I Aveiron. 

I Dordogne. 

t^Lot. 

rOers. 

J Upper Pyrenees. 
J Lowei Pyrenees. 
(^Landes, 



Brittany; 



PoitQu. 



Guienne. 



Gascony. 



JPrincl/ial t9Vfhi% 

Paris. 
Fertailied. 
Melun. 
BeauvaifU 
Laon. 

jintiens* 
Arras, CalaiM* 

Douay. 

Rouen* 

Caen. 

Alen^oM, 

Evreuz. « 

Coutaoce^. 

Rennes, 

Quimpen 
St. Brieuz* 
yannes. 

Poitiers. 

Fontenai-compte* 
Niort, 
Saintes. 

JBourdeausp. 

Limoges* 

Agen. 

Rodez» 

Perigneux. 

Cahors. 

Auch. \ 

Tarbes. 
Pau. 
Marsao. 



f .,.■.*.. •!• 



Languedoc. 



ProYei»c€. 



Lorraine. 

# 
Alsace* 

ChampagDe* 

Fi«Cofnpt6* 
Burgundy* 



Dauphin^. 



Auvergi>e« 
VeJay. 



serance: 

TEast Pyrenees. 
] Upper Garonne. 
I Gaid. 
J Herault* 
I Arriege, 
I Tame. 
I Aude. 
I^Lozere. 

f Mouths of Rhflse. 

-J Var. 

^ Lower Alps. 

{Moselle, 
Vosges. 
Meurthe. 
Meuse. « 

J Lower Rhine. 
^ Upper Rhine. 

TAube, 
J Mame« 
"l Upper Mame* 

i^ Ardennes. 

r Doubs. 

< Jura. 

£ Upper Sa^ne. 

r Cote d* Or. 

< Saone and Loir* 
{^ Yonne* 

riscre* 

I Dronie. 

J Upper Alps. 

Atdeche%. 

Rhone. 

^Loire. 

5 Puy de Dome. 
I Cantal. 

Upper Loire. 



Perpignan. 

Toulouse^ 

Nismes. 

Montfieiiept 

Foix. 

Castres. 

Carcassone. 

Mende. 

Digne. 

Meiz. 
Epinal. 
Nanci. 
Bar le due* 

^traabourg. 
Colmar. 

Troyes. 
Chalons. 
Chaumont. 
Mezieres* 

Betan^on. 
Lons le Saulier. 
Vesoul. 

Dijon. 

Macon. 

Auxerre. 

Grenoble. 
Valence. 
Gap. 
Priras. 

Lyona. 
MonthrissoQa 

Clermont. 
St. Flour. 

Le Puy. 
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Limesia« 


Coreze. 


Tnlles. 




C re use. 


Gueret. 


Angoumois. 


Chai*ente. 


Angouleme. 


Bourbon. 


Allier. 


Moulins. 


Berry* 


f Cher. 
< Ain. 
Lindrc. 


Bourges. 

Bourg. 

Cbateauroax. 


Touraine* 


Indr^ and Loire. 


Tours. 


Mame* 


5 Sarte. 
i Mayenne. 


Le Mans* 
Lavah 


Orleans. 


fMaine and I«oire« 
J Loiret. 
1 £ure and Loir, 


Angers. 

OrleatUm 

Chartres. 


« 


^Loir and Cher. 


Blois. 


NivembU. , 


Nicvre. 


Nevees. 


Corsica islandfl. 


r Galo. 
' I^Liamond. 


Bastia, 


Savoy. 

Part of Switzer 
1 1 


Mount Blanc. 
' I Mont Terrible. 


Chamberry. 
Porentput 



-JKS 



Nice. Maritime Alps. Nice, He 

Mountains, The Alps, Mount Jura, the Cevennesi 
the Vauge, Mount Dor. and the Pyrenees. 

Riverg, The Rhone, Saone, Garonne, Loire, Seine, 
and Somme. Tbe canals of Lnnguedock, Calais, Sec. 

Baysf Istc. The Bay of Biscay, Brest harbour, bay! 
of Quiberon, and of Toulon, and the gulf of Lyons. 

Islands, Ushant. Belle Isle, islands of Rhe and Ole^ 
ron ; and the isles of Hyeres. 

Cufiea, La Hogue, Feretx 

The departments of Paris, Seine, &c. fibrmerly called 
the Isle of France, are among the richest departments. 

J Parts y the capital of France, is a most magnificent 
city, and contains about 600,000 inhabitants. > It stands 
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on the Seine, and is adorned with magnificfent buildings 
and works of art.^ 

VeraaiUcB i» remarkable for its splendid and. expen- 
sive palace and gardens. 

Calaitt is the nearest port to England, and stands op- 
posite to Dover. 

Bordt aux is one of the first cities in France for 
magnitude^ riches, and betiu^y. The wines, called Clar* 
«t and Boutdeaux. com^: from this place. 

Bayonne is a rirh, populous, atid commercial city. 
Bear the border of Spain. This city has become cele- 
brated for being the place wht re Bonaparte, the enipe^ 
rorof France, invited Ferdinand VII, king ef Spain, t» 
a friendfy visit ; on meeting, he seized the person of the 
lin^, and made him prisoner. 

Montfteiier is one of the largest and most beautiful 
pities in France. It stands five miles from the sea. The 
air and climate are so excellent, that sick people of oth* 
er countries often go there for health 

Toulon and MaraciUeB are important seaports. 

JLyona stands at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Saone ; and is the second city of France for beauty, com* 
merce, and opulence. It has manufactures of silk, gold, 
and silver staffs; In the year 1793 it suffered extreme- 
ly from the eflPects of the revolution. 

Climate^ noiL and firoductions. France is generally 
thought the finest country in Europe ; the air is temper- 
ate, much warmer than in England, and very healthy. 

The soil produces grain and excellent wines. Silk 
and woollen goods are extensively manufactured. 

This country abounds in excellent roots ; in all kinds 
. cxf seasonings and salads; in fruits of all kinds, as grapes, 
figs, prunes, chestnuts, capers, Ecc, Olive oil is made ia 
lai*ge quantities. 

InhabUantam f France contains above 30 millions. 
The French in their persons are well proportioned, ac- 
tive, and brave. They have a pleasing deportment ; are 
hot only polite themselves, but the^ have contributed to 
give a polish to the manners of other nations./ 
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Language. /It has long been an object with the 

French, to render their language liniverbal ; and they 

have ao far succeeded, that it is now more general than 

any other} and is become almost necessary in a polite or 

a commercial educaiion.y 

Great attention has bt;cn paid to literature in France. 
Before the revolution, there were 28 pubkck colleges 
or universitiefly among which the Sorbonn^', in Paris, 
was the most celebrated. 

Governments ) The government of France was an ab- 
eolute monarchy till 179 i, when anarchy prevailed 
through all her dominions. In August 1792, a dreadful 
massacre took place at Paris. Louis XVI, the reign- 
ing king, was dethroned and imprisoned, together with 
tVie queen and royal family. On the 2 1st September, ^ 
aa«eiuh\y of men, called the National Convention, passed 
a decree for the abolition of royalty, declaring the con- 
sdtutioQ of France republican- Violent factions succeed- 
ed, and the Convention, contrary to every principle of 
humanity and justice, condenyned the king to be behead- 
ed. The sentence was executed the 2 1 st January, 1 7 93 J 
After the lapse of a few years, and wlien changes had 
taken place in the National Convention, or Directory, 
which weakened its authority, fionaparte at first made 
himself dictator, and afterwards emperour. This is what 
is called tlie French Revolution, This famous con- 
queror and despot, by his arms and his intrigues, sub- 
jugated all the nations of Europe, except Great Britain. 
In 1813, he marched with a powerful army of 500^00 
men to Moscow, the capital of Russia ; but he was soon 
compelled to retreat to France with immense loss, after 
suffering almost incredible distress from cold and hun- 
ger. The allied Sovereigns of England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Sweden, eavly in 1814, conquered 
France, exiled Bonaparte to the island of Elba, and res- 
tored the Bourbons to the throne. In March 1815, Bo- 
naparte escaped from Elba, and again usurped the throne 
of France ; but was finally conquered by the Duke of 
Wellington at the famous Battle of Waterlooy and he is 
now a prisoner to the English, and confined, undct 6tricl 
guard, in the island of St. Helena. 

8 
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SPAIN. 
SPAIN. 



Spain is divided into U provinces, viz. 


Provinces. 


PHnciftal toxvn§. 




On the J^orth. 


Gali'cia. 
Astu'ria. 
Bis'cay. 


Compostel^la^ Corun'na^ vadFer 

Ovi'cdo, 

Bab</a. 


Navarre'. 
Ar'ragon. 
Catalonia. 


Near the Pyr'eneet. 

Pamficlu'nd. 

Saragos'sa. 

Barcelo'na. 




On the East. 


Valen'tia. 
Mur'cia. 


ValenUiay Micant. 
Mur'cia, Carthage'na. 




On the West. 


Leon. 

Estremadu'ca, 


Leon, Salaman'ca. 
Badajos, Mer^da. 




In the Middle^ 


Old CaatUe'. 
New Castile*. 


Burgosj Valladolid. 
Mad'mid, Tolefdo^ Es'curaL 




On the South. 


Gran&Ma. 
Andalu'sia. 


Crransl'da, Mal'aga. 
Se-wUe^ Ca'diZy GibraVtar. 



Mountains. The Pyr^eneesy the Cantabrian nKW 
tains, and Mount Cal'p6. 

Rivers. The principal are the E'bro^ the Tagus, t 
Dou'roj the Guadia'na, the Guadalquiv'er, the Xuc 
and the Minho. 

Bays. Bay qf Biscay, Ferrol, Groyne, Vigo, C 
.diz« Gibral'tar Carthage'na, and Al'icant 

Islands. Major'ca, Minor'ca, and Iv'ica. 
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Cafiea. Cape Or^tegalj Cape Finiaterre^ Cape de 
Gates, and Cape de Palos. 

Mad*rid\ the capital, is not remarkable for its beauty 
or pJeasant situation. Many of its buildings bear the 
marks of former magnificence and grandeur, but they 
arc mostly in a state of decay. 

Se-ville' is one of the most commercial towns in Spain. 
It is famous for its oranges.'— Ca'cfiz, the emporium of 
the Spanish foreign trade, is situated on an ishnd.-— 
I Gibraltar is a very strong fort, built on a rock, and has 
^more than a century belonged to the English. It is con- 
sidered impregnable, y 

Mountains. The Pyr'enecs extend from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterra'nean. There are but five pass- 
es over them. 

Mount Cal-pe, now the Hill of Gibral'tar, was in for- 
mer ^mes called one of the pillars of He/cules. The 
other, Mount Aby'la, was opposite to it in Africa. "^ 

Islands, Major' ca is the largest of those isUntls an- 
ciently called Balea'rea, It is fruitful, and surrounded 
with 'w:ktch towers. Its capita) is of the same name. 

AUnor'ca is chiefly valuable for its excellent harbour. 
Port Ma'hon. Here are vines, olives, cotton, and ca- 
pers. Citadella is the capital. 

Tv'ico is also fruitful in com, wine, and other iruits, 
and is noted for the great quantity of salt made in it. Its 
capital is of the same name. 

jiir and Soil* / The air in Spain is pure. The sum- 
mers are extremely hot, but the winters are cold. The 
soil is very fertile, and produces all sorts of delicious 
fruits, com, excellent wines, especially sack and siierry, 
fine wool and silk in abundance, drugs and metitls.^ 

jinimale. The Spanish horses, especially those of 
Andalu'sia, are very handsome. Mules arc common. 
The sheep, especially the Merino^ are the finest in the 
world. 

fTho inhabitants of this country are reckoned at 10 or 
1 1 millions. The persons of the Sp::miards are rattier 
tall, especially the Castirians They are grave apd po- 
lite ; of an olive complexion, have line sparkling eyes, 
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and glossy black hair* They are patient in what they 
undertake, and temperate in eating and drinking. It is 
said, that a Spanish gentleman is seldom guilty of a mean 
action.^ 

^The religion of Spun is Roman Catbolick ; no other 
is tolerated. I The inquisition^ which is a disgrace to hi^« 
man natun^ is an eccleaiasdcal court, which inflicts the 
most excruciating tortures, and e?en death itself, for the 
support of the Catholick religion, and for the suppres- 
sion of heresy. It was lately atK>lishedy but is again re- 
established. 

J The government is monarchical. y Spain has been 
the most despotick and powerful kingdom in Europe, 
but her superstition, and immense wealth in gold and 
silver imported from her rich and extensive possessions 
in South America, had, till the late Spanish war, greatly 
reduced her national influence and importance. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal contains 6 provinces, viz. ' ^ 

FrovfnccB. Frincifial fowns^ 

Estvemadu'ra. Lis'BONy Lei'ra. 

Beira. Coimbra, Guarda. 

Enlre Minhoc Dourp. Ofior'to^ Braga. 

Tra los Monies. Miranda, Villa Real. 

Alentejo. Evo'ra, Bei'ra. 

Algarve. Faro, Lagos. 

Rivers, Douroj Tagu9j Guadia'na. 

Cafiea. Mondego, Roxo, Espithel, St. Vincent^ La« 
gos. 

Bays. Cadoan or St. Ubes, and Lagos bay. 

Portugal is 300 miles long, and 100 broad. 
fJLisbony the capital of Portugal, is an extensive and 
populous city, built like old Rome, on seven little hills. 
It contains 300,000 inhabitants. This city in 1755 was 
destroyed by an earthquake, but is since rebuilt The 
wine, called Lisbon, comes from this placed 

Ofi&rto or Porto is a handsome city and^mport, note(!i 
for its stropg wines, called Port. 
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SoUj Akty 'Cte. .The soil in Portugal is not in gener- 
al, equal to that in Spain. The fruits are the same, but 
not BO highly flavoured. The Portuguese wines, when 
old and genuine, are esteemed friendly to the constitu- 
doD. 

The air* eapecially about Lisbon, is soft and benefi- 
cial to coosumptive patients. 

Iukabiiant9. Portugal contains nearly 4 millions of 
inlMdntttita. If the inhabitants have degenerated from 
that enterprising spirit* which made their forefathers so 
iJUustrioos, it is owing to the weakness of their govern- 

medt. 

The foreign settlements are of immense value. In 
Asia, they have Go'a on the CoromanMe] coast, and 
Ihuco'a near China. In Africa, they have the Madei'ra 

and Cape Verd islands, &C In South America, Brazil', 

and in the Atlaatick ocean, the Azo'res. 

SWITZERLAND. 

/ISwitzerland is divided into f 3 Cantons.^ 

Cantons. Principal towns. 

Zu'rich. ZuMch. 

Berne. Berne. 

Baail. BasiL . 

Schaffhau'sen. SchafFhau'sen. 

Lucen/. Lucern'. 

Fri'burg. Friburg. 

Soluthem« Soluthern. 

Schweitz. Schweitz. 

Uri. Altorf. 

iJnderwal'den. Stantz. 

Zug. Zug. 

Claris. Claris. 

Ai^wn'zeL Appen'zel. 

Mountains, ^The jilflSf Mont Blanc, and St. Gothard* 
Lakes. Con'stance^ Zu'rich, Lucem', Neiz/^chatel', 
and Gentfva ; and part of Lacir'no and Lugil'ho J 

8» ^ 
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(EiverB, The Rhine^ tbe Rkone^ the Aari the Reuss^ 
the Limmat, imd the Thur. 

SvUzeriand is a unaU, romantick country, lying apoD 
the ^l/iMf between Italy, Germany, and France, and is 
the hiebest spot of ground in Europe. ) 

Zurich stands on a lake of the sraie name i it is an 
ancient, lar^e, well built city, distinguished foe its man- 
uCeictures of crape. 

^MSNj the capital of Switzerland, stands on the river 
Aar ; it is a neat and beautiful city. 

^a9ii is perhaps the largest, though not now the 
most populous town in Switzerland. It stands on the 
Rhine. The art of paper making is said to have been 
invented here. 

Climate and SoiL Switzerland being: a mountainous 
country, the frosts in winter are severe ; the tops of the 
mountains are sometimes covered with snow all the 
year. This renders the climate unequal. The higher 
parts are cold and piercing, while the vallies are warm 
and fruitful. > 

<^ No country exceeds Switzerland in divenuty of ap* 
pearance.^ The vast chain of the jil/isy with enormous 
precipices, extensive regions of perpetual snow, and gla- 
ciers, that resemble seas of ice, are contrasted by the 
vineyards and cultivated fields— the^ichly wooded brow, 
and the verdant and tranquil vale^ with its happy cottages 
and crystal streams*'* 

finkabitanu. The Swiss are a brave, hardy, and hn 
dustrious peofde ; true and &ithful to their word. The 
men are sc^r, courageous, and excellent soldiers. T^t 
Swiss cottages convey the liveliest image of cl6in'Uness^ 
contentment, and simplicity. 

The government was a free republick, till it fell a 
prey to the rapacity of France. The different cantens^ 
though united in one common band, i^ere govenied by 
their own laws* i 
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ITALY- 

/itMij is at pretent divided into 4 parto^Tiz. 

SubdhfUion$, Prineifiai towna. 

Viedmant. Turin'. 

Mlian^ MOanf. 
Vene'tian Stated. Ven'ice. 

Man'tua. Man'tua. 

Par'ma. Par'tna. 

Gen'oa^ Gen'oUm 

l^Mode'Da. Mode'na, 

8. Etru.'ria (formerly) Tus'cany. Flor'ence. 

3. States of the Church. Rome. 

4. Eingdom of Naples. KafUcB, 
Mountain*. /The Alfin^ Ap'enoinesi Mount Vetu'^ 

ViU9.^ 

Lake%. Maggior^'y Como^ Garda, Lugd'noy Sec. 
JSivrrt. The Po, the 773(?r, the Arno, the Ru'bicoDi 
the Adige, the Brenta, and Pid'vi. 

Guffi. Tbt Adriatick Sea, or Gulf of Ven'ice^ Gen'- 
oa, Gae'tAf Naples, Saler'no, Taren'to^ Eufe'mia, Squil'- 
lace^ and Manfredo'nia. The gulfs of Ca^riari, Palma 
and Oristi'no belong to Sardin'ia. 

StraitM. Me%9i*na^ Bonifa'cio, 
. IsiandM. Secily^ Sardin'tUy Cor^wicOj Milta^ and Xi^. 
oH, Stromboli, El'ba. 

Cafies. Paa'aarOf Sfiartiven'to^ Di L^u'ca. 

lialy^ the garden of £urope> the parent of the arts 
and ciTilixation, is a large peninsula, resembling a boot, 
and it washed on three sides by the Mediterra'nean sea. 
""i waa once the mistress of the world, and is still a fine, 
populous, and interesting country, but inhabited by a 
race of people^ who are degenerated by superstition and 
political slavery^ 

Kingdom of Italy* By the conquests made in this 
country by the French, the northern states were, for a 
while, formed into a kingdom. ,^ 

Milan' is a beautiful and fertile country. LThe city of 
Milai/ is considered the capital of the kingdom of It- 
aly^ and is the largest except Rome, i — 
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^The Vene'tian states are fruitful, abounding with 
vineyards and plantations of mulberries. Ven'ice is built 
on 73 little islands, if bich are connected by nearly 500 
bridges.^ 

Flor'ence is a very beautiful city, surrounded witii 
vineyards and delighUiil villas. It is full of paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture. It stands on the Amo. 
Leghorn has a famous harbour on the Mediterra'nean, 
and great commerce. 

The States qfthe Church (or territories of the Pope) 
contain several provinces. Rome is the capital, and the 
residence of the Pope. This grand city abounds with 
noble ruins, triumphal arches, superb buildings, beaud- 
ful paintings, statues, Sec, 

SrafiUs has been called a paradise, from its beauty 
and fertility. The city is built in the form of an amphi* 
theatre, and, ,is one of the finest ih the world, containing 
about 380 thousand inhabitants. 

Mountains. The Ap'ennin^s extend from the north- 
em towards the southern part of Italy, and give rise t9 
the numerous brooks and rivers, which water this de* 
lightful and fertile country. 

Mount Fesu'viusi near Naples, is a celebrated volca* 
no ; but compared with Mount Etna in Si'cily, it is but, 
a hill. The circuit of Vesu^vius is only 30 miles ; that' 
of Etna is 180. The lava of Vesu'vius is sometimes, 
thrown 7 miles ; that of Etna is frequently thrown 30. 

Islands, (S^cUy is the largest. The principal towns 
are Paler'mo^ Messi'na^ and Syracuse' 

Sardin'ia is a kingdom— chief town CagViari. 

Cor^sicuy the capital of which is Baa'tia^ is renderei^ 
famous by the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was' 
bom in the city of Ajac'cio ;— and Elba is no less re- 
markable, as the place to which he was, in 1814, exiled 
by the allied Sovereigns of Europe. 

Mdlta^ formerly Mel'ita^ is now in the iiands of the 
British. This island is memorable for St. Paul's being 
shipwrecked on it during his voyage, when he was sent 
prisoner from Cesare'a to Rome, ) 
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The RefiuhUck of the Seven Taianda is composed of 
seven IsIukIs, which lie west of Turkey, in the Id'nian 
Sea. ZsLDtf Cephait/nia^ and Corfu are the principaL 

f Air and Soil. There is a great variety in the air. 
Near (he Alps, it is keen and piercing ; and the Ap'en- 
ninrs have also a great effect on its climate. The air 
in Campi^^a di Roma, once the purest in Italy, is now al- 
most ^stilential. In general the air of Italy is dry and 
pure.i 

The rich soil of Italy produces the neccssariesi con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life in great abundance. The 
Italian cheese, particularly Parmesan', and silks, form 
a great part of the commerce of the inhabitants. 
(They excel in the fine arts \ such as poetry, musick, 
painting, sculpture, Sec hot not in the sciences^ In their 
maniiers they affect a medium between the volatility of 
the French, and the solemnity of the Spaniards. 

Curiotixxta. ([^This country so abounds with remains 
of ancient moDuments, that their very names would fill a 
voiume-4-6nch as amphitheatres, triumphal arches, ruins 
of tempJeSf viUaa, bridges, catacombs, &c. Modem 
curiosities are equally numerous. Home itself has 300 
churches filled with all that is rare in painting, sculp* 
tore, and architecture. C^t. Peter's church is perhaps 
the most astonishing, bold, and regular fabrick, that was 
ever erected.^ 

Italy, before the late revolution^ was divided into dif- 
forent states, and under different forms of government ; 
but the Pope was generally considered as the sovereign 
sf the country ; his temporal power, however, even be- 
fore that event, began to decline, and is now nearly extinct* 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

(Turkey in Europe contains the following provinces. 

Provinces. Princifial toivns. 

Molda'via. Choc'zim« Jassy. 

Bessara'bia. - Ben'der. 

Wala'chia^y Tergovis'co, 
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Ser'via. Belgrade. 

Bo&'nia. Serd'io. 

Bulga'ria. Sophi'a, 

Roma'nia. \AdrU,no'ple. 
!4aced(/nia. Saloni'chU 

Aiba'nia. Duraz'zo. 

Epi^us. Cheme'ra. 

The part, called Greece^ contains 

Thes'saly. Laris'sa. 

Acha'ia oi* Bceo'tku ji tines or Mh'etiM^ 

, , , C Laceda'mon* now 

M^'^^- jMisit'ra. 

Mountains. A'tlios, Olym'pus, Pin'dus, Panias'sus, 
and Hae'mus are celebrated in ancient history. 

Rvers. The Dan'ube^ or the ancient Is'ter, the Ma- 
ritz, and the Varda'ri. 

Seas and Gulfs. The ^ux^ne or Black sea, sea of 
Mar^moraj jircMfiel'ago or Ege'tin sel^ Gulfs of Saloni^ 
cAi, Cor'inthy and LiCpan'to. 

Straits. The Bo^'phorus^ and the Dardanelles' or 
HeHespont. 

Islands, Can'dia^ Ne'gropont or Egrifioj Ccri'go, 
j&gi'na, Lem'nos, Tha'sos. Cyprus^ Rhodes, Scio^ Samosy 
Faros, the Cyc'lades.. Lesbos, Sec* 
f Turkey in Europe includes ancient Greece, and other 
countries, formerly the finest in the world. This coun- 
try, Turkey in Asia, and the north of Africa, form the 
Turkish empire.) 

Romania is the largest of the Turkish provinces. It 
was formerly called Thrace, It is fruitful, and has mines 
of silver, lead, and alum. (Constantino' file ^ the ancient 
Byzan'tium^ is the capital of all the grand Seignior's do- 
minions. / It is frequently called the Porte. The view 
of this city from the harbour is one of the iincst In the 
world. But on entering the city, expectation is disap- 
pointed. The streets are narro.v, the houses low, and 
the palaces concealed by high walls. (Adriano'tilc^ the 
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second cityy iraa formerly the capital ;.but owing to the 
despodsm and wretched policy of the Turks, it is now 
one of the most miserable. 

Greece was the ancient name of the southern provin- 

liesBoly contains mount Olym'pus, and the moun- 
-tains of PcPlion and Os'sa, mentioned by the poets. Be- 
tween the two last were the ceiebiated vales of Tem'p6. 
Laris'eoj now Jenisahar, is famous for being the resi- 
dence of Achilles* 

Jcha'ia or Biet/tia includes, besides AthenS;the an- 
cient Thebee^ now Siive9, and Lepan'to ; also the famous 
city of Oel'phos, now reduced to a mean village, called 
Cat'trL ^Ath'eftBy Alines^ or Setineg, in its present state, 
is a city or fortress, atanding on the brink of a precipice J 
Borne portions of the ancient wall are still to be seen. 

Mbre'a, formerly Pelo/ionne'9U8j contains Corinth, and 
Licede'mon, the ancient Sparta. 
/^TheDardaneil^sVor Hellespont, over which Xerxes 
laid lus bridge, when he invaded Greece, is near the situ- 
ation ofoldTroyi 

Island*. In Can'dia is the famous Mount Ida, and 
the nwer Le^th^. Ne'gropont is the ancient Eubce'a. 
Ceri'gOy or Cy there 'a, south of More^a^ was the favourite 
residence of Venus. In ^gi'na money is said to have 
beqp first coined. Lemnos id still famous for its miner- 
al earth. Thasos is famous for its gold mines, delicate 
wines, and fruits. Cyfirua^ in which is the city of Pa- 
phos, is famous for its temple of Venus. In Rhodeit 
stood the celebrated colossus of brass. Scio^ or Chios, 
was one of the seven places that contended for the birth- 
place of Homer. Samoa was the birthplace of Pythag'o- 
raa; to the southwest of which was situated Patmos, 
where St John was in banishment, when he wrote the 
Revelations. Paros was fumous for its marble. The 
Cyc'lades (islands) lie in a circle round Delos. Lesbos, 
or Mytele'n^, is noted for the number of philosophers it 
|>rodu(:ed. 

Air, Soilf ^c» (The soil, though unimproved, is lux- 
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SeoBy Guifsy Straits^ ifc. The Bed Sea or Arabian 
Gulf; l\ic sliahsoi Babelman*del j' the GuI/b of Prmia 
and Crmu^; the Cahfnan Sca^ and Lake Arei, The A*' 
rabian S'ea ; the Bay of Bengal ; the straits oi Malac' ca 
ami Awwkfl ; Sea of Ctl'tbes ; the Guifo of Siam and 
To7:quin ; the C/iineae Sta ; Bay of Nanking ; Gulf of 
Core' a ; Sea of Kamtachat'ka. 

Pniinsulaa. Hirdos'tan or Indos'tan, Malac'ca, CUm- 
bo'dia. Core'a and Kamtschat'ka. \ 

Itiands. In the Archipel'ago and Mediterranean are 
Mytile'nc, Scio, Samos, Cos, Rhodes, Canciia, and Cy- 
prus; in the Indian ocean, the Lac'cadive and Mal'dive 
isles, Ceylon' ; Andaman and Nic'obar isles, in the bav 
of Bengal' ; Sunia'tra, Ja'va^ and Bor'neo ; the Moluc- 
cas or Spice islands, Cel'ebes and Gilo'lo ; the ManiK- 
lasor PhiUiippine isles ; Hai'nan, Formo'sa, Le'oo Ke'oO) 
Japan', and Ku'rile isles ; and between Asia and Amer- 
ica arc the Aleu'tian or Foxes isles. 

Ca/irf:, Cape Tamour, Zelan'dia, Noith Cape, and 
Cape Coni'orin. 

lafhmus. The Ibthmua of Su'eZj which connects 
Asia and Africa. 

« 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Asia comprehends Great Tartary, Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, Pel sia. Hindos'tan or India within the Ganges, 
British India, India beyond the Ganges, the Birman em>> 
pire, China, and the Japan islands. 

GREAT TARTARY. 

Great Tartary includes the following countries, viz. 

Couniriea. Principal towns. 

Russian Tartary. Tobohk' and As'traka^* 

Chinese Tartary. Chiniang'- 

Tndependcnt Tartary. Samar^candy Balk. 

TA]l>ct« Laisa, 
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Mountains, Cau'casus, Taurus, Ar'arat, Stolp. 

Ri-uera, Ob or Oby, Tabol, Ir'tysh, Burrampoc/ter 
or Sanpoo'j Enisscy' or Jenska, Lena, Argun. 

Cafie*. Taymour or Taymura, North Cape, East 
Cape, Lopat'ka* 

Grtat Tartary includes all the noithern part of Asia. 
It was anciently called Scyth'iuy and was more powerful 
than Greece or Rome. 

Ru99ian Tartary, formerly Sibe'ria^ extends along 
the north of Asia, and is divided into two governments ; 
Tobolak\ and Irkutsh^ 

^atracan is a large and populous city, on the WolgUj 
about 50 miles from the Can'fiian sea. 

Independent Tartary includes all the country be- 
tween Chinese Tartary and the Caspian. It is cele» 
bralcd for being the seat of the most ancient Persian 
kingdom, and afterwards the empire of Jen^ghiz and 
Timur. It gave birth to many ancient men of lettersy 
amoiig whom were Zoroas'ter and Abulga'zi. The pres- 
ent inhabitants are remarkable for their hospitality. 

Samar'eand, the capital, is a large and populous city, 
Ip which the Mahometans, from all the neighbouring^ 
countries, resort to study the arts and sciences. 

Thibet is considered a part of Tartary. 

Character, Great part of the north of Asia, former- 
ly called Sibe'ria, and now a pirt oi the Russian empire, 
is savage and unpolished. In the northern parts the 
people live in huts, half sunk under the ground, which is 
covered with snow nine months in a year. The Tar- 
tars are a fierce people, and in general live a wander- 
ing, unsettled life. They are inured to horsemanship 
from their youth, and are remarkable for their dexterity 
with the bow and arrow. 

Religion. " T§e religion of Thibet is of great anti- 
quity, and one of the most extraordinary in the world. 
It is the most extensive and splendid form of paganism. 
The high firieat^ or sovereign fiontiff^ is called the Grand 
Jaama. He resides in a vast pala e or temple, called 
Pago'di^ situated on mount Puto]i, n€ar the banks of the 
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the ancient Ibc'ria and Col'chis. Circas'sia has been u« 
anally considered a part of this country, till lately reduc- 
ed under the dominion of Russia. 

The Geor'gians arc said lo be the handsomest peo- 
ple in the world. The country, though subject to the 
Turks, is chiefly peopled by Christians, a brave, warlike 
race of men, often at war with the Mahom'etans.> 7V/- 
Uh is called by the inhabitants Thllii Cabavj (warm town,) 
froni'thc wurm baths in the neighbourhood. The houses 
have flat roofs, which, according to the custom of the 
East, serve for walks. The streets seldom exceed 7 
feet m breadth, and some are so narrow, as scarcely to 
allow room for a man on horseback. 

Curdia'tan lies south of Geor'gia^ and comprehends 
part of the ancient Assyr'ia. 

to Ur beck, southeast of Curdis'tan, is a part of the an- 
cient Mesopota'mia, lying between the rivers Ti'gria and 
Jiu/i/irate8,\ The town Dlar'bekiris large, and is situat- 
ed on the west bank of the Ti'gris, 

Antwch^ now Anthakia, was anciently a celebrated, 
but now a ruined city, liere the disciples of our Saviour 
first received the name of Christians. Its ruins are yet 
magnificent. 

Jerusalem is now an inconsiderable place, and famous 
only for what it was formerly. It was here, that Jesus 
Christ preached the Christian religion, and was crucifi- 
ed by the Jews upon Mount Calvary. ^It was the capi- 
tal of J«dea,lbut was razed to the ground by Titus, the 
Roman general, in the year 70i 

Mountains, Taurus or Kuron, a great chain of 
mountains, that begins near the western part of Natolia, 
and extends to India. In different places they have dif- 
ferent names. Cau'casus extends in a chain from the 
Black to the Caa'fiian aeay and is inhabited by several 
distinct nations, who speak different languages. Ararat 
is the name given to that part of Mount Cau'casus, upon 
which Noah's ark is supposed to have rested after the 
flood. 

Jordan is a river of Pelestine, which rises in the 
mountain of Anti LJb'anus, and running south, passes 
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through the Sea of GarUee, or Lake of TibeViasiytiit 
fclU into the Uead Sea. "' 

Uoth the mountains and rivers of Turkey in Asia are 
famous in sacred and profane writings 

Curi08iiie9. /"I'hese countries contain all that is rich 
and magnificent in architecture ; and neiiher the bar- 
barities of the Tui ks, lior the depredations of Euiopeans 
seem to diminish their number.^ Many of the finest 
temples are converted into Turkish mosques, or Cl^eek 
churches. The magnificent ruins of Bal'beck^ 37 miles 
north of Damascus, are still to be seen. According to 
the best .judges, they display the boldest plan of archi- 
tecture, thai was ever attempted. But the Turks, in- 
sensible to the beauties of art and atitiquity, do not hesi- 
tate to destroy the columns and other remains of those 
^p\endid ruins, for the sake of the iron. 
%fFalmy'ra is situated in Syria, at the northern extrem- 
ity of the sandy wastes of Arabia, about 33^ N. latitu^, 
and 39® E. longitude.y It is approached through a nar- 
row plain, covered, as it were, with the remains of an- 
tiquity. Suddenly the scene opens tolthe traveller, and 
the eye is presented with the most striding objccis, thM 
are to he found in the world. The temple of the sun 
lies in ruins, but the access to it is through a vast num- 
ber of beautiful Corin'thian columns of white maible. 
(Palmy'ra was called by the ancients Tadmor in the D^- 
crt The Asiat'icks think, that Palmy'ra, as well as B&U 
beck, owes its origin to Solomon.y 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is divided into^ ^arts. 

J)ivi9ion$. PrincJ^al towns. 

Arabia Petrae'a. Su'ez. 

Arabia Deser'ta. Mec'ca^ Medi'na. 

Arabia Felix. Mo'cha^ Mua'cat, 

Mountains. Horeb and Si'nai, 

jirthia Petrx'a^ or the Rocky ^ has its name from the 
many mountainous rocks, scattered about in it* It lies 
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in the north, adjoinmg the isthmus and town of &uez Iq 
Egypt; anciently called Bereni'c6 or Arsin'o-e, on the 
isthmus of the same nume. This town is without water, 
and situated in a sandy country, wnere plants and trees 
are entirely unknown. ^ It is destitue of tii the necessa- 
ries of iiie, except iit»h. 

Arabia Descr'ta or the Desert^ is so called from its 
soil, which is generaUy a barren sand. It lies in the 
middle of Arabia. 

f* Mecca is seated on a barren spot in a valley. It is 
iefly supported by the annual resort ot many thousand 
pilgrims. It was. tiic birth place of Ma'homet.l 

iMcdvna is a sfuall, poor place, celebrated & the bu- 
rial place of Ma'homet. Here is a stately mosque, sup- 
ported by 400 pillars, and furnished with 300 silver 
lamps, which are continually burning. His coffin is cov^ 
ered with cloth of gold, under a candpy of siWcr tissiJi^ 

mtrabia Fetlx^ or the Hafifiy^ is a rich and populous 
country, abounding in fragrant slices, myrrh, frankin- 

^ cense, and cassia Hence comes the saymg, *^ all the 

^; sweets of Arabiai' 

- fMochuy a place of great trade, is a port on the Red 

^ v ftCA* It is well built, and contains several handsome 
mosques* Aden is a port near the straits of Babelman- 
ddJ 

flrhe mountains of Horeb and Sinai, mentioned in thdl 
Holy Scriptures, lie near the north end of the Red sea. 
In Horeb, Moses saw>the burning bush. On mount Si'- 
nai, the Lord delivered to him the Ten Commandments. 
On those mountains are many chapeh and ceils, inhab- 
ited by Greek and Latin monks, who pretend to show 
the very spot, wheie every miracle or transaction^ re- 
corded in Scripture, happened^ 

Climate and Soil, |^The air m Arabia is excessively 
hot and dry, and the country subjected to hot and poison- 
ous winds. The soil in some parts i^ nothing but a 
lo')8e sand, wliich, when ?.giiated by the wind, rolls like 
the troubled ocean, and buries whole caravans in its fury. 
In the southern part the soil is extremely fenlir.^ 
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./f>2ima/fi«\rhe most useful animals are camels and 
dromedaries. ^T hey are vonderfuily fitted by Provi- 
dence for tTdversing the dry and parched deserts of this 
country. They travel 6 or 8 days without water, and 
usuiHy carry 800 pounds upon their backs, which is not 
taken off during their journey. When weary, they 
kneel down to rest, and at length rise again with their 
load. The Arabian horses are much admired for their 
heauty and swiftness ; they have contributed to improve 
the breed of those in England. 

InAadUant8,\3^hG Arabians are of a middle stature, 
thin, and of a swarthy complexion, with black hair, and 
black eyes. They are excellent horsemen, expert at 
the bow and the lance, a'^d good marksmen The ki- 
hab'iiants of the inland country live in tents, and reilrovc 
from place to place, with their fiocks and hcrds^^ 

They are such thievej^, that travellers and pilgrims 
are sl\uck with terrour on approaching the deserts. 
These robhcrs, headed by a captain, traverse the country 
in troops on horsebupk, and assault and plunder the car- 
avans. Oo the sea coast they are mere pirates, and 
make prize of every vessel tbey can master, of whatev- 
er nation. 

The dress of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue shirt, 
tied auout them with a white sash or girdle ; but some 
oCtneni have a vest of furs over it. The women are so 
wrapped up, that nothing can be discerned but their eyes. 

Religion, /Their religion is Mahom'edanism, intro- 
duced by the celebrated impostor Ma'homct, in the sixth 
centuryi 

Learning, /In former ages, the Arabians were fa- 
mous for their learning and skill in the liberal arts. At 
present there is scarcely a nation where the people are 
souniversally ignorant! 

rrhe Arabs are the descendants of Ishmael, of whose 
posterity.it was foretold, that they should be invincible, 
*' have their hands against every man, and every man*s 
hand against them.'jf They are at present, and have 
been fiom the remotest ages, a proof of this predictioi;i. 
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The wandering tribes in the southern anc^nland parts 
are subjected to no foreign power. ^ 

Their conquests make as wonderful^ part of their 
history) as their independence, ^oth their conquests 
and their religion began with one man, the famous Ma'- 
homet; who from a de-'.eitful hypocrite, became tiie most 
|K>weriul monarch of his time. He died a. d. 629.) 

PERSIA. 

Persia is divided into many provinces} among which 
are*the following. 

iMtLtm* AncienU 

Geor^u Alba'nia. 

%rivan. Arme'nia* 

Aderbijan. Atropate'na, Me'di^» 

Ghilan. Gela, Hyrca'nia. 

Irac-Agenii. Ecbat'ana, or Par^thift^ 

Chosistan. Susia'na. * 

Kerman. Carma'nia. 

Subleustan. Bactria'na. 

Chief towns. Is^paiiaNj Gombroon^ Or'mus^ Shirasy 
Susa^ Candahar, Tauris, Derbent, Hamadan or Ecbat'- 
ana. 

Rivers, Kur^ anciently Cyrus ; and A^ras, anciently 
Araxes 

Gulfs* The Persian gulf, and the gulf of Ormus. 

Js'fiahany the capital of Persia, is thought by some to 
be the finest city in the East ; it is seated on a plain, stir- 
rounded at some distance by mountains. It is said lo 
consistof a g«*eat number of magnificent palaces, mosques, 
caravansaries, baths, and fine streets. ^ 

jlir and Soil, fThc air near Cau'casus and the Cas- 
pian Sea is cold ; the mountains being generally cover- 
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ed with snom In the middle par's it is serene and 
pure -, iQ the southern parts, hot. There are sometime* 
noxious blasts, which are fatal. i 
I The fruits, vegetables, and flowers are delicious. 
Here are the finest drugs, among which are the asafoeti* 
da, which flow& from a plant and becomes a gum. ) 

Rich pearls are found in the gulf of Baas'ora, The 
principal manuCaictures are silk, woollen, mohair, carpets, 
and leather. 

Curiosities, f Among these are the remains of the 

£imotts temple of Persep'olis, the tombs of the kings of 

Persia, cut out of a rock, and a curious modem pillar at 

Ispahan, built of the skulls of beasts. On the western 

coast of the Caspian sea, near Baku, are springs of nap- 

Xha, or pure rock-oiL it is clear as water, and sudden* 

ly lakes fire on the approach of flame. The earth in the 

neighbourhood, when dry 2 or 3 inches deep, will like- 

nvise eas\\y take fire. 

Persia is remarkable for its mountains, and desert 
plains ; and still more for its want of rivers. K 

The Persian empire succeeded the ancient Assyrian 
or Babyionian, and was the second which has been call- 
ed universal. It was founded by CyruB^ who, about 536 
years tiefore the Christian era, restored the Israelites to 
liberty and their country, after having been 70 years in 
capdvity at Babylon. The empire was of short dura- 
tion. It ended with Dari'ua^ who was conquered by 
Alexander tht Great j 33\ years before Christ. 

TTie Persians were formerly distinguished for their 
wisdom and learning ; but for a century past they have 
been as much degraded by moral debasement and civU 
^scord« 
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/India comprises 2 great divisiooSf India within^ and 
India without the Gangesi 
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mechanicks. The bramina have tiie care of their religion 
and their laws. The p:iests are held Sacred by the Hin- 
doos The goldiera are generally called rajah pools ; 
that iS) descendants of the rajahs. The iadourtrs include 
farmers, and all who cultivate the land. The mechari' 
icka include merchanis, and all >vho follow any trade : 
but these are subdivided again into separate branches. 
Besides these, there are the Hallachores, who are the 
outcasts of tlie otlier tribes, and-perform the most disa- 
greeable offices of life. All the different tribes are for* 
bidden to intermarry or dwell, to eat or drink with each 
other. 

The diet of the Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly 
of rice, ghee, a kind of imperfect butter, milk, vegeta« 
bles, and spices. The warriour cast may eat flesh of 
goats, sheep, and poultry. Other superiour casts may 
eat poultry and fish ; but the inferiour casts are pro- 
hibited from eating flesh or fish of any kind. 

Their manners are gentle ; their happiness consists 
in the solace of domestick life. Their religion permits 
them to have several wives, but they seldom have more 
than one ; and their wives, it is said, are distinguished 
by a decorum and fidelity, that do honour to human na- 
ture. The shocking castom of women burning them- 
selves on the death of their husbands is still practised in 
this country. 

The religion of Hindos'tan is a system, upheld by ev- 
ery thing that can excite reverence, and secure the at- 
tachment of the superstitious multitude. The tem- 
ples, consecrated to their deities, are magnificent, t&eir 
religious ceremonies splendid, and the dominion of the 
bramins is supported by immense revenues. The in- 
fluence of religion extends to a thousand particulars, 
which in other countries are governed by civil laws, 
taste, (?\istom, or fashion. Their dress, their food, their 
professions, are all under the jurisdiction of religion. 
They pretend that Brumma, who was their legislator 
both in politicks and religion, was inferiour only to God. 
His doctrine consisted in the belief of a Supreme Be- 
ing, in the immortality of the toul, in a future state of 
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rewards and punishments, and in a transmigration of the 
soul into different bodies, Sec. but the Hindoos worship 
amtnals; images, and hideous figures, delineated or carv- 
ed. 

Government, They are goveraed by no written laws^ 
nor is there a lawyer in the whole empire. Their 
courts of justice are directed by precedents. The Ma- 
hom'edan institutes prevail only in the great towns, and 
their neighbourhood. 

Trade, In all ages the trade with India has been the 
same. Gold and silver have been uniformly carried 
thither to purchase the same commodities, with which 
It still supplies all nations. What India now is, it always 
?ras, and is still likely to continue. To the early divis- 
ion oi the people into casts, we must ascribe the per* 
manency of its institutions, and the immutability in the- 
manners of its inhabitants. 

Chronoi9gy, It is pretended that Brumma, their leg-- 
islator, existed many years before our account of the cre- 
afioD. The Mahom'cdans began in the reigns of the 
caliphs of Bagdad to invade Hindostan. They pene- 
trated as far as Delhi, and settled colonies in various pla- 
ceS| whose descendants are called Titans. Their em- 
pire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the 
Mogul government, which still continues. 

Instead of the preceding Divisions of Provinces, the 
Western Peninsula, or India within the Ganges, is 
now rather considered as subject to 

SIX PRINCIPAL POWERS OR STATES. 

1. The SeikSi a numerous and powerful nation in 
Hindostan Proper, spreading from the Indus to the Gan- 
ges. Lahore is their capital. 

2. The Behrar or Eastern Mahrat'tas. Their capi- 
tal is Nagpour. 
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(Camho*dia is celebrated for the Gamboge' gumo 
The chief river in Ton'quin China is Hoio-kian>^hicb' 
passes by Kesho, the capitaU 
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The empire contams 15 provinces, viz. 

Pechelee. Houquang. Kansore. 

Kiangnan. Honan. Sechueen» 

Kiangsee. Shangtung. Canton. 

The Kiang. Shansee. Quangsee. 

Fochen. Shensee. Yunan. .^ 

The chief tovfna are Pekin^ J^ankin^ and Canton. * 

Rivera. Hoang Ho or Yellop River ^ Kiang Ku, 
^mour{ or SakaliUyArguny Kiam, or the Blue Rivet;, and 
the Tay. 

Bay 8. Nankin and Canton. 

Ptkin is situated in a fertile plain. The capital 
forms an exact square, and is divided into two cities ; 
the first is inhabited by the Chinese, the secotid by Tar* 
tars. This city is 18 miles in circumference. It has 
nine gates, which are lofty and well arched. The streets 
are quite straight, most of them three miles in length, 
and 120 feet wide, with shops on each side. «A1] the 
great streets are guarded by soldiers, who patrole ny^ht 
and day, with swords by their sides, and whips in their 
hands,,to preserve peace and good order. The empem 
roup's palace stands in the middle of the Tartar city. It 
presents a prodigious assemblage of vast buildings and 
magnificent gardens. The inhabitants of Pckin are es- 
timated at 3 millions. 

JStankin was"* formerly the imperial city. It is now 
greatly fallen from its ancient splendour. It had a mag- 
nificent palace, of which not a vestige ik now to be seen. 
Here is a famous tower of porcelain, 200 feet high, and 
divided hito nine stories. 

Canton is a large, populous and wealthy city. It 
Consists of three towns, divided by high walls. The 
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ti^nples) magnificent palaces, aod courts are nuxuexous. 
The houses are neat, but consist of oqly one story, and 
have no windows towards tije street. Many families re- 
^de in barks, which form a kind of floating city ; thejr 
touch one another^and are so arranged as to form streets. 

Air and ScU» ^towards the north the air is sharp, ip 
the middle mild, and in the south hot. The soil is ei- 
ther by nature or art fruitful of every thing that can miii- 
ister to the necessities, conveniences, or luxuries of lifeJ 
The culture of cotton and rice fields, from which the 
bulk of the inhabitants is clothed and fed,, is ingenious al* 
most beyond description. The tallow tree produces a 
fruit having all the qualities of our tallow, and when 
imnufactured with oil, serves the natives as candles. 
/^The tea filant is planted in rows on hilly land. The 
leaves undergo much preparation. Every leaf is roljed 
up in form by the hands of a female. The colour of the 
green tea is thought to arise from the early period, at 
which the leaves are plucked, and which, like uuripe 
fruit, are generally green and acridl 

Religion, There is no stated religion in China. The 
Chinese have no Sunday, nor even such a division of 
time as a week ; the temples are however open every 
day for the visits of devotees'. The temples of Fo 
abound with images. 

Language. The Chinese language contains only 
S30 words, all of one syllable ; but each word is pro- 
nounced with such various modulations, and each hav- 
Jag so different a meaning, that it becomes more copi- 
ous than could be easily imagined. 

Antiguitiea The most remarkable is the great wall, 
extending 1 2 or 15 hundred miles along the north of 
Cluna, and separating it from Tartary. It passes over 
high mountains, wide rivers, supported by arches, and 
across deep vallies. In some places it is 25 feet high, 
and 15 feet broad at the top. It is constructed of stone, 
and a bluish kind of brick, cemented with mortar. It is 
supposed by some to have been built 600, and by others 
more than 2000 years agp, to prevent the incursions of 
the Mogul Tartars. 
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Per§on9j manners^ Ufc. The Chinese af^ oi a mod- 
erate size, their faces broad, their eyes black and small, 
their noses blunt ; they hare high cheek bones and large 
lips. The women have little eyes, black hair, regular 
features, and a delicate, though florid complexion. The 
Chineae suffer their nsdls to grow ; they wear a lock of 
bair on the crown of their heads^ and. reduce their eye* 
. brows to an arched line. 
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Japan contains three large Islands, viz. 

Nifihon or JsTifion^ Ximo, Sikoko, and several smaller 

ones 

The whole empire is divided into 70 provinces, 

jiir and Soil, The air and water are very good. 
The soil produces rice, millet, wheat and barley Ce- 
dars are common, and so large thai they are proper for 
the masts of ships, and columns for temples. It is the 
richest country in the world for gold. 

jinimah. The horses, though extremely small, arc 
very beautiful and highly valued. 

Inhabitants. The people are very ingenious, and 
their manners are in many respects quite opposite to 
the Europeans. Our common drinks are cold, theirs 
arc hot ; the Europeans uncover the head out of respect, 
they the feet; we are fond of white teeth, they of black ; 
we mount our hordes on the left side, they on the right. 

Religion* The religion of the whole country is Pa- 
ganism. Thei e are two principal sects, one of which is 
subjected to the most painful severities, the other aban- 
dons itself to the most voluptuous enjoyments. 

Language. They have a language so peculiar, that 
it is understood by no other nation. The sciences arje 
highly esteemed among them, and they have sevoi-al 
schools for rhetorick, arithmetick, poetry, history, astron* 
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omy) Ccc. At Mca'co there are some schools, which 
have each S or 4 thousand scholars. 

Manufacturer and Commerce, The Japanese' fof- 
inerly traded with many countries, but now only with 
the Chinese^ the Core'ans, the country of Jeddo, and 
with the Dutchs They have the art of tempering steel 
beyond any other nation in the world. They have better 
tea^of all sorts, much finer, and belter cured than those* 
of China. 

The Japenese' have neither tables, beds, nor chairs j 
but they sit and lie on carpets and mats, in the manner 
til\he Turks. ^ 



ASIATICK ISLES. 



The Aaiatick islands are those, which are situated 
near the shores of Asia in the Indian Ocean and thb 
Chinese sea, and the numerous clusters, which are dis- 
persed through the Great Pacifick ocean. They arc di- 
vided into different groups, according to their situation 
and proximity ; as the Indian lalandsy the Eastern Ar* 
cMpeVagOy Auatrala'sia^ and the PcUyne'sia* 
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The Indian Islands are Lac'cadivesy MaVdivei^ Cey* 
ion\ An'daman^ Mcobar'^ and many smaller islands in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Ceylon' is a large island south of Hindostan, rich in 
every department of natural history, and presents many 
minerals of uncommon beauty. The ruby, the sap'phire, 
the topaz, and the emerald, are among the precious stones 
found here. This island is likewise remarkable for the 
pearl fishery on its coasts. The pearls are obtained by 
divers, who descend from five to ten £i^tbonis> asd tt» 
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xnsdn under water about two minutes. Each one brings 
up in his net the oysters, in which the pearls are found. 

The British have a settlement on one of the Anda- 
man isles, where they send their convicts from Bengal'. 

On a small island near the An'damnn is a volcano^ 
\rhich frequently emits showers of red hot stones. 



EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Eastern Archipel'ago, sometimes also called 
Indian Islands^ consists of sevcrpl clusters. 

1. The islands of Sunda or the Suma'tran chain, 
which comprkie Suma'tra^ Java^ Balli, Lombock, Florez, 
Timor, and several others of less importance. 
* 2. Borne'an isles comprise Bor'neo^ Sooloos, Pulo 
Laut, Anum'ba, Natu'na, 

3. The Maniliaa^ or PhiVifipine islands, include Lu» 
zon'yMindana'o^ l*alawa, Mindo'ro. Pany, Negros, Zebu? 
Leyta, Samar, and many smaller ones. 

4. The Celebe'zian isles, which are Celebes^ Boutan, 
Shulla, Salayar, &c. 

5.' The Moluc'caa or Spice islands include Gilo'lo^ 
Ceram, Bouro, Oby, Amboy'na, Banda, Tidore, Ternate, 
and many others. 

Sama'tra affords a variety of metals, such as gold, 
copper, iron, tin, £cc. and produces pepper, camphor, 
cinnamon, &c. The animals are elephants, rhino'ceros, 
hippopot'amus, tigers, bears, and many varietiea of the 
monkey. The capital of Suma'tra is Bencoo'len, 

Java is remarkable for the city oi Bata'via^ the capi- 
tal of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. It is a 
large city, well built, and strongly fortified with walls. 
Java abounds with forests and beautiful scenery. Croc'- 
odtles are numerous, as they are in most of the eastern 
islands. The water is bad, the air unwholesome, and 
foreigners seldom enjoy health long in this climate* 

Bor'neo is the largest island in the world. The in- 
land parts are marshy and unhealthy. It produces trop* 
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ical fruits, gold, and diamonds. The Ou'rang Ou'taog, 
the animal which most resembles the human species, 
is a native of this island The principal harbour is Ben- 
der Massin. 

The soil of the Philififiine Isles is extremely fertile. 

The chief town is ManU'la. 

The Moluc'caa or Spice islands produce vast quanti- 
ties of cloves, mace, nutmegs, and delicious fruits. The 
Boa serpent is sometimes found here SO feet long, and 
so large, it is said, that it will sometimes swallow a small 

deer. 

Hai'nan^ Formo'sa^ Leoo Keoo, Sec. belong to China. 

The Kurillan, or Kourilee' islands, Bher'ings, Andre- 
an, Pox islands, Sec. which are principally valued for 
their furs, belong to Russia. 



AUSTRALA'SIA. 

The Australa'sia- contains the following islands : 

I. A^ew Holland ox Nota'sia, and all the islands be- 
tween 30 degrees west and 20 or 30 degrees east of it, 

3. Papua or J\teio Guin'ea^ and the Papuan isles. 

8. JVew Britain^ J^ew Ireland^ and the Solomon 
isles. 

4. JWw Caledonia and the JSttw Heb' rides. 

5. AVw Zealand. 

6. Van Dieman*8 Land^ which is separated from 
New Holland by Basse's strait or channel, about 30 
leagues wide. 

JVtfw Holland is situated between the Indian and Pa- 
cifick oceans, and extends 2730 miles in length from east 
to west, and I960 in breadth from north to south. It is 
snfliciently large to be denominated a continent^ though 
it has generally been called an island. 

An English colony is established on the eastern coast 
at Port Jackson, Botany Bay^ about 12 miles distant, 
is remarkable for being made by the English a place for 
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the annual transportation of criminals from Great Brit* 

ain. 

The original inhabitants of this country appear to be 
in the lowest state of human society. They are of a low 
statue, ill shaped, and from wearing a white bone or 
reed thrust through their nose, make a disgusting and 
frightful appearance. It is said they have no religion^ 
though they entertain some faint idea of a future state. 

New Holland has not yet been sufficiently explored 
to admit of much accurate information. 



POLYNE'SIA. 

• 

The Polyne'sia includes, 
I. The P<r/fw isles. 
* 3. The Ladrone or Marian islands ; the principal of 
Vbich are Guan and Tinian. 

3. The Carolines^ the largest of which arc Hogolen 
And Yap. 

4. The Sand'wich islands, discovered by Captain 
Cook, at one of which, Otohy'hee^ he lost his life. 

5. The Mar' que 908^ which are very numerous. 

6. The Society isles, about 60 or 7^ in numbers Ota^ 
hti'te is the largest. 

7. The Friendly islands and the Fejee' islands. 

8* The J^avi^tor*8 islands, the principal of which -is 
Maouna. 

The largest island in Polyne'sia is Owhy'hee, about 
100 miles in length. 

The islands in the Pacifick ocean are numerous and 
iinportant. Their productions are various, and in many 
instances peculiar to themselves. The inhabitants are 
savages, though in some instances they seem to have 
lieen a degree above a state of nature. 

The islands open a wide field for benevolent exer- 
'tion in civilizing the natives, and hitroducing order, in- 
dustry, and the Christian religion among them. 

^fta^ riexl to America* is the largest divis'on of the 
eartliy and on several accounts it is the most remarkable. 
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In Mia our first parents were created, and placed in 
the Garden qf Edcn^ which, by some, is supposed to 
have been orithe river Eufihra'tesj near where /^a««o'nt 
now stands. It was in Asia, that J^oah and his ifxvaHj 
were preserved in the ark during the flood. Here tto 
Jews or Hebrews^ the ancient and favoured people of 
God, once lived. 

Asia was tb^cene where Jesus Christ exerted him- 
self to refoB^PPn save the human race, and where be 
completed tnfwttrk of redemption, as recorded in the 
New Testament. 

This was the seat of the famous Babylo'nian, Assyri- 
an, and Persian empires, and the field in which Alexfun- 
der the Great displaced his power in the conquest of no* 
tions. 

Asia is the birth place of the impostor Ma' hornet^ and 
tlie theatre, on which he first exhibited his power, and 
established that religion,, which' bears his name, ana 
which is extensively professed in Asia and Africa, and kfe 
Turkey in Europe. 

The tower of Babel^JhQ cities of Bab^ylon and Jeru- 
salem, and many other works of art, are recorded, as 
monuments of astonishment, in the history of Asia. 

This division of the earth is remarkable for its fer- 
tility, the deliciousness of its fruits,nhe fragrance of its 
plants, spices, and gums, its precious stonesi silks, cot- 
ton, 8cc. It abounds in com and wine, and furnishes er- 
ery thing necessary for life and health. It supplies al- 
most every other part of the world with coffee, tea, the * 
finest muslins, and other commodities of art andingenu- 
ity. 

The southern Asiaticks are generally effeminate, lux- 
urious, indolent, and servtl^ ; though they evince con- 
siderable genius in the manufacture of fine ailks, cotton^ 
porcelain, and in some of the fine arts. 

AFRICA. 

NA.TURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountain; Atlatt^ between fiar'bary and Biledurge- 
rid ; Sier^ra Leone mountains, northeast of Guinea ; Uie 
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Mountains of Abyssin'ia, southwest of the Red Sea, and 
the Mountains of the Moon^ in Lower Elhio'pia, 

Rivers. The J^ile in Egypt, the Mger in Negro- 
land ; Senegal^i^nd. Gam'bia^ which fall into the Atlaniick ; 
-fuid Cua'ma into the Mozambique Channel, 

Gulfs^ Bays^ Straits^ Ot'c. The Gulfs of Sidra, and 
Cabesj on the north ; Gulfs of Guinea ; Saldana and /W- 
ble Baysj near the Cape of Good Hopej|Lake Mara'vi 
in Nim'eamayS and Dam'bea in AbysaMJIP^The Straits 
c/ Gibral'tar^ Channel of MozambiqUlll^vA Straits of 
iabelman'deL 

Islands, In the Atlantick are the Azo'res^ or West- 
"em I«les ; the Madcir'as^ Cana'ry Isles^ of which the 
principal are Teneriffe'^ Fer'ro^ and Pal' ma ,• Cafie Verd 
isles, the largest of which are St. An'thony^ St, JVich'otasy 
St, YagOy and BonavisUa ; and Goree', In the Gulf oi 
Guinea are Fernan'do Po, Princes Isle^ St, Thomas^ and 
Annabon^ More distant are St. Matthew^ Ascen'sion 
4md St, HeVena, On the eastern coast are Madagas'cai 
Bour'bon^ Isle of Prance or Mauri' iius^ Comoro Isles y 
Almirantc Isles, Ba'belman'del^ and Soco'tra. 

Cafies, On the north are Capes Serraty Rassem, and 
Bon; on the vr^^t^ Bajador' ^ Blanco^ Ferd, St. Mary and 
Roxo. On the coast of Guinea are Capes Palmasy Three 
Points, and Formo'sa ; lower down, Capes Negro and 
Good Ilofie. On the east coast arc Aquil'las, Corien'- 
tesj and Gardefan, 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

BARBARY. 

( The Bar'baryy or Mahom'etan States^ include Moroc'" 
coj P^Zf Taf*ilet^ Sigilmes'sa, Algiers^ Tunis^ THfi'oli^ 
Barca.) 

The . principal town in each takes the name of the 
Btate or kingdom to which it belongs, except Barca, 
whose capital is Tolemc^ta. 

Bai'bary extends from the Straits of Gibral'tar to 
Egypt. It was known to the ancients by the name of 
Maurita'nia, Numid'iay Africa Proper, and Lyb'ia. 
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The territories of Moroc'co are formed by the union 
of several small states, as Fez^ Sigilimea' aa^ Taf'ilety fee 
formerly distinct, but now siibdued and united under one 
sovereign. The city of JMoroc'co has nothing to recom- 
mend it, but its great extent, and the royal palace, which 
takes up so much ground, that it resembles a small city. 
Fez is one of the largest cities of Africa. The palaces 
arc magnificeil^and there are 700 mosques, 50 of which 
are very considerable and highly adorned. 

Midlers is a kind of republick under the protection of 
the Grand Sei^-n'iQr, govcriued by a sovereign or Dc^y. 
who in some respects is absolute, though elected by the- 
Turkish soldiers, and frequently deposed. Meiers, thc- 
CDpital, stands on the declivity of a hill, in the form'of anr 
amphithe'atre, next the harbour The houses, appear* 
ing one above another, have a fine appearance from the 

sea. ' The tops of the houses are flat, and the people 
walk on them in the evening to take the air. They are 
covered with earth, and are used for gardens. 

Tunis is formed like an oblong square, and has five 
gates. The city has no water, but what is obtained at a 
distance. 

Tn/i'oli is a large town, and has a harbour the most 
commodious of any along this whole coast, except Alex- 
an'drta. The houses are low and mean, the streets dir- 
ty and irregular. 

f These states are fruitful in corn, wine, citrons, oran« 
ges, figs, olives, almonds, dates, and melons. Their 
principal trade consists in, fruits, horses, morocco leath* 
er, ostrich feathers, indigoj wax, tin, and coral^ 

^The inhabitants of these countries are remarkable 
for their piracies, and for their inhuman conduct towards 
Christian prisoners, whom they make slaves^ and treat 
with the utmost crueltyV 

EGYPT. 

{■Egyfit is a narrow vale on each side of the river Nile, 
bounded by parallel ridges of mountains or hills. It is 
divided into Upper, Lower, and Middle J 
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/ LoTi^er Egypt, on the mouth of the Nile, comprehends 
{he Delta, which is famed for its fertility./ 

Egypt is by far the most important pa« of Africa, and 
# was unce the seat, if not the parent, of science. 

^Thc principal towns or cities are Grand Cai'ro^ the 
capital dl jilexan'dria^ RoBct'ta^ Damiet'tOy Suezy an- 
ciently Bereni'cc ; Thebesy formerly celebrated for its 
hundred gates ^ Syout, and Syene, ancidi|iy Sien'na. 
• *" fGrand Cai'ro has been one of the largest cities in the 
wodd.\ Near it stood the ancient Memphis. The 
^, streets We narrow, and the best houses are generally 
huilt so as to inclose a piece of ground called a court, 
'K nWng their windows within, and presenting a dead wall 
V^ lb the street. , 

' * jjilcxan'di^cuCoTict a magnificent and celebrated city, 
was built b/ Alexander the Great, and long considered 
the finest city in the world, next to Rome. It is now 
almost in ruins. Some remains however oi its ancient 
splendour are to be seen, particularly Pompey's pillar ; 
and two celebhted ob'eli8ks«% The ancient Pharos, a 
watch tower, so famous in antiquity, that it was reckon- 
ed one of the seven wonders of the world, Is now a cas- 
tle, and is used to direct vessels into the harbour. 

In Rosei'ta the houses, built with terraces and stand- 
ing asunder, have an air of neatness and elegance. The 
country to the north has pleasing gardens, full of orange, 
lemon, citron trees, &c. with beautiful groves of palm- 
trees. 

Damiet'tay a seaport, situated on tlie eastern branch 
of the Nile, is a place of great trade. 

Soily Climate^ Hfc. The vast fertility of Egjrpt is 
owing to the inundations of the Nile, which rises in the 
mountains of Abyssin'ia, where it constantly rains for 
months in succession. In Egypt, however, rain is very 
uncommon. Egypt was noted for its abundance of corn, 
even in the days of Jacob, for when there was a dearth 
in all the lands, yet in the land of Egypt there was bread. 
The rush papyrus, which grows on the banks of the 
Nile, served the anciohts to write on. 
Animals, f The hip'popot'amus, or river horse, an am» 
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ph'ib'lou'i animal, and a rat called ichneu'mony are natives 
of this country, as is also the bird ibis.l 

Inhabitants, The descendants of the original Egyp- 
tians are an indolent, ill looking, and slovenly people. 
They are distinguished by the name of Cofitia. In their 
complexion they are rather sun burnt, than swarthy or 
black. 

The Turks who reside in Egypt retain all their Ot- 
toman^ pride and insolence. 

Religiofu The Copftia profess themselves to* be 
Christians of the Greek church ; but Mahom^etausm is 
the prevailing religion among the natives, -^i^ 

Language. The Cop'iick is the ancient languagObOf * 
Egypt. This was succeeded by the Greek, about the % 
time of Alexander the Great ; and that by the Ar'abick^ • '. ' 
when the Arabs gained possession. The Ar'abick, o/ 
Ar'abesqwe, as it is called, is the current language. The * 
Coptic k may be considered as extinct. • 

Curiositiea. The pyr'amids are the principal ; they, 
are supposed to have been built by the children of Is« 
racl, for sep'ulchres for the Egyptian kings. The laby- 
rinth is another wonderful curiosity, being cut from a 
marble rock, and consisting of several palaces. 

Egypt is one of the most interesting countries in the 
world. It is celebrated both in sacred and profane his* 
tory. It was there the Jews were in bondage 440 years ;, 
but at length, after a series of miracle s^ were liberated, 
and conducted back to Ca'naan, the land of promise^ un* 
der the direction of Moses and Aaron. It was there Je- 
sus in his infancy was carried by Joseph and his mother 
Mary, to avoid the cruelly of Herod, who sought the 
young child's life. 

/In the early ages of Greece, Egypt was distinguish- 
ed for learning and science, and was the resort of sages, 
and legislators of other nationsy The Egyptians are said 
to have been the first, wlioibvnd out the rules of gov- 
ernment, and the art of making life easy, and a people 
happy.J 

/The ancient Egyptians were as remarkable for their 
9uperatitiony as for their wisdom. / Their religion was 
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^ Idolatry. They worshipped almost an infinite number 
of deities of different i anksi and orders. The two, which 
they most honoured, were Oai'ria and leisy by which it is 
supposed they meant the sun and moou.^ They paid di- 
vine honours to vegetables and various animals, as the 
cat, dog, wolf, croc'odile, and several others, which they 
either feared for their ferocity, or respected for their use* 

I But Egypt is now debased, a land of slaves, without a 
prince of their own, and almost without government! 
A Turkish J3a9h'aw or Govemour resides among them 
ftt Cai'ro, and a number of Jfieya or Beg9y who are infe- 

■' riour officers, are appointed over the different provinces 
imder his authority. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia contains the foUowiag countries. 

Countries. Frincifial towns. 

Nu^ia. Sen'naar^ DongoUa* 

Abyssin'ia, Gondar. 

Abex. Suaquem. 

The following countries, which are little known, are 
fometlmes included in Ethio'pia; Biledul'gerid, Zan'- 
baga, Feisan* Za*hara or the Desert, J^e'groland or At- 
gtiiiiiy and other places in the central part of Africa. 

Nu'bia contains several kingdoms, little known ex- 
cept Sfn'naar and Dongo'la. In some parts, the houses 
are low, built with mud walls, and covered with reeds. 
The children are quite destitute of clothing. 

Sen'naar^ is a large town, and very populous. The 
king's palace is surrounded by high walls, formed of 
bricks and dried in the sun. 

Mysaitt'ia is a very ancient kingdom. The season is 
rainy from April to ^BKi|^r) and then succeedsy 
without interval, a clo^hj^sHy and a vertical sua 
There is no country in iStiioTld that produces a greal* 
er variety of quad'rupeds, bcKJb'Wild and tame. Here 
1 are found the lion, leop'ard, elephant, rhinoc'eros, drom- 
•dary, eamel^ stag, horse^ goat, and monkey ; a variety 
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of birds, as the ostrich, eagle, vulture, stork, 8cc. Hy- 
e'nas are very numerous, and dreadful in their ravages. 
Gondary the capital of Abyssin'ia, is populous, and sit- 
uated on a hill of considerable height 

Abcx has more wild beasts than human inhabitants. 
Suaquem stands on a small island of the same name 
in the Red Sea, near the coast of Nu'bia. It has a well 
sheltered bay in six or seven fathom water. 

Lower Mthio'fiia extends through much of the inte* 
riour of Africa ; but there is great difference of opinion 
respecting the names, and even the existence of the na- 
tions. 

Biver, One branch of the Nile is said to rise in 
Abyssin'ia, the other in the Mountains oi the Moon, ia 
Lower Ethio'pia. 

The religion of these countries is a mixture of Chris- 
tianity and Ju'daism. 

Biledul'geridy the ancient Numid'ia, is an inland coun- 
try. The inhabitants are composed of the ancient Af« 
ricans, who lead a settled life, and the Arabs, who roam 
at large. ^This country in some parts abounds with 
palm treeSj from which the inhabitants gather vast quan* 
titles of dates, with which they carry on a considerable ' 
trade.l 

Zan'haga is a district of Za'hara, bordering on the At- 
lantic k. , 

Fezzan is said to be a circular domain in a vast wil- 
deniessi hke an island in an ocean. It lies south c^ 
Trifi'oli, The natives are of a deep swarthy complex- 
ion, resembling the Negro more than the Arab cast* 
Their dress is similar to the Moors in Bar'bary. In rr« 
ligion they are Mahom'etans. Mourzoukj the capital^ 
has the appellation of a Christian town. It exhibits % 
contrast of vast ruins, of ancient buildings, and bundle 
cottages. 

Za'hara^ or the Desert, comprehends a vast extent 
stretching from the Atlantick to Ati'^ia, and from Bile- 
dul'gerid to JVigri'tia : it i3, exceptiiig a few spots, a mere 
desert^ and so parched, that the caravans from Moroc'cQ 
and JS/Vgroland are obliged to carry both water and pro- 
visions. 
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J^e'groland^ Sudan' or mgri'tiay is that part of Africa, 
through which the river Niger is supposed to rUn. It 
lies south of Za'hara, and stretches far to the east, but the 
inland parts are little known. i 

Mataman^ or Cimbibe'a^ lies on the western coast of 
Africa, between Lower GuAjea and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is little visited by Europeans. 

GUINEA. 

This part of Africa is divided into Ufifier and Lower 
Guinear . 

Ufifier Guinea, Lower Guinea. 

Countrie9» Townsm Countries. Towns. 

Sier'ra Le5ne. - Loan'go. Loango. 

Guinea. Cape Coast. Coii'go. St. Salvador. 

Dahomy. Jbomey. Angola. Loan'da. 

Benin. Benin. Bengue'la. Benguc'la. 

Guinea is but little known, except the coast, which 
is divided into the Grainy the /very, the Goid^ and the 
Slave coast. 

This country is unhealthy to Europe'ans, though the 
natives live to a great age.y The productions are rich 
fruits, guins, hard wood, grain, gold, ivory, wax, he J 

Benin exhibits many beautiful landscapes, but^he 
air in some places is noxious and pestilential, on account 
of the gross vapours exhaled from the marshes. Benin^ 
the cspital) seated on the river Benin or Formo'sa, is a 
spacious city ; the houses are large and handsome, 
though they have clay walls, and are covered with reeds, 
straw, or leaves. ^^The shops are filled with Europe'an 
merchandise, and the streets are kept neat and clean by 
the women, 

Congo is a name usually given to a large tract of 
country which includes Loan'go. Angola, Sec. 

Salvador contains several churches, and a "palace, 
where the king resides; it has also a Portuguese bishop. 

Angola is a fertile kingdom. The Portuguese have 
settlementll on the c^ast. The English and Dutch form- 
erly trafficked with the natives, and purchased a great 
number of ftlaves. 
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These comprehend the countries on the westein 
coast of Africa, where Europe'ans trade for iyory and 
gold, and where they traded for slaves, till that inhuman 
traffick was abolished. Europe'an settlements are now 
formed here, chiefly under the British government, for 
the purpose of carrying on an honest and advantageous 
trade with the natives, and for promoting their civiliza* 
tion, and teaching them the Christian religion. 

MATAMAN. 

€!ountrie8. Towns* 

AdeL Ancegurel. 

Ajan. Brava. 

Zanguebar'. Mdtnda. 
Monsemugi or Nim'eamay'. 

Mozambique. Mozambique • 

Monomot'apa. Benemat'apa. 

Sofa'la. Sofa'la. 
Terra del Natal. 

Caffra'ria,or C.ofGoodHope. Cafie Town. 

Adel is a fruitful province near the Red Seaw 

Zanguebar' includes several petty kingdoms, in which 
the Portuguese have had settlements. Meiin'da, the 
capital, is a larg^, populous place, in which the Portu- 
guese erected seventeen churches and nine convents ; 
carrying on an advantageous trafiick with the natives in 
all the African fruits and productions. 

Mozambique is a kingdom, lying on the coast of Zan- 
gttebar'. Its capital is situated on an island. The town 
of Mozambique is a large, well fortified place, having a 
strong citadel for the defence of the harbour. It belongs 
to the Portuguese. 

Monomot'afia is fertile, the climate temperate, and 
the air clear and healthy. Here arc many ostriche8,and 
vast herds of elephants. The rivers abound with gold. 
There are mines of silver, the products of which are ex- 
changed with the Portuguese for Europe'an goods. In 
Benemat'apa or Med'rogan, the capital, the houses are 
adort)ed with beautiful cloths of cotton, finely worked 
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and dyed. The .palace is a spacious fabrick of wood, 
flanked with towers, and having stately gates. 

Sofala or Quitei-'ue is subject to the Portuguese. 
Some suppose it to be the Ophir of the ancients, the gold 
here being generally the purest and finest of all Africa. 
It is situated on a small island on the coast. Here is 
honey in great abundance. 

Terra cle J^atal is inhabited by the Bosbmen Hottentots. 

Caffraria is an extensive country, including CafFra- 
ria Proper, and the country of the Hottentots. 

Ca^ie of Good Hope stands on the most southerly 
point of the continent of Africa. Cape Town is situated 
about 30 miles to the north of the Cape. It is neat and 
well built. 

Rivera, The J^ile rises in the mountains of Abys» 
sin'ia^ passes through lake Dain'bia^ crosses the country 
of Ml dia^ and enters Egypt at Syene' s below Cai'ro it 
divides itself into two great branches, which with the 
Mediterranean form the island of Delta, which has al- 
ways been remarkable for the fertility of its soil. 

Mg'er. This river takes its rise in the western part 
of Africa, and runs east ; but where it discharges its 
waters, is unknown. 

The Gam'bia and Senegal rise in the interiour of Af- 
rica, overflow their banks like the Nile, and fall into the 
Atlantick north and south of Cape Verd. 

Mountains. Mount Mian is a chain, which extends 
from Barca to Morocco, and from which the Atlantick 
ocean takes its namCt The Ly^ian mountains arc be- 
tween Za'Aara and Egypt ; the Mountaina of the Moon 
are in Lower Ethio'pia. 

I&landa, The jizo'rea or Western lalea are a small 
cluster in the Atlantick ocean opposite to Portugal. -Sr. 
Mi'chael is the largest, but Tercera is the residence oi 
the Portuguese governour. 

The Madeir'a lalea belong to the Portuguese. The 
largest, named MadeiVa, is remarkable for the rich wines 
called MadetVd, Malmsey, and Tent. 

The Cana'ry lalea belong to Spain ; the principal of 
them are Grand Cana'ra^ Tencriffe\ and Fer'ro, They 
are famous for the rich Cana'ry wine, and for the birds 
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called Cana'ry birds. The Peak of Teneriffe' is one of 
the highest mountains in the world, ft rises very ab- 
ruptly from the ocean, and to about 5 miles ^|k>ve it, 

Cafic Verd Isles are about 10 in number. The prin- 
cipal are St, Jago^ the largest, and the residence of the 
Portuguese viceix>y ; St. Anto'nio^ St. Mc^^9^99ABq* 
na Vis'ta. 

St. Hel'ena is a mass of rock in the Atlantick Ocean 
about 28 miles in circumference, situated 1 200 miles 
from Africa, and 1800 from South America. The cli- 
mate is pleasant and healthy. English ships on their 
India voyages all stop here for fresh provisions and wa- 
ter. Gen. Napoleon Bonaparte, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, was imprisoned in this Island, and is strictly 
watched and guarded by British soldiers, 

Africa, though now reduced to a state of general bar- 
barism, once contained several kingdoms and states, em- 
inent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and for 
the most extensive commerce. Almost all the southern 
jjarls from the Red Sea to the Atlantick, were full of 
people. The kingdoms of Egyfit and Ethio'fiia were 
much celebrated, and the rich and powerful state of Car'* 
thage^ the formidable rival to Rome, extended her com- 
merce to every part of the then known world. But the 
celebrated republick of Car'thage, after ^ contest of 
more than 100 years, was entirely subdued by the Ro- 
mans, who took possession of the country and destroyed 
their city. 

Egypt at length sunk under their iron sceptre, and 
became a Roman province ; and after a succession of 
revolutions, and being overrun by the barbarous Vandals 
from Europe, and the mercilese Sar'acens from Arabia, 
the rich and powerful states of Africa sunk into debase- 
ment, and became a land of pirates and robbers. 

Africa has justly been called the country of monsters. 
Every species cff noxious and pre'datory animal reigns 
undisturbed in the vast sandy desert of this country, 
nurtured by the heat of the climate. Even man, in this 
quartet of the globe, exists in a state of the lowest bar- 
barism. 
{ The unfortunate condition of our own specieS) fapelr^ 
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every has in this country been greatly aggravated by Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, "who, to obtain alavesy have fre- 
quented tM coasts, and encouraged the natives to kid- 
, iM^iilid setl each otherJ This iniquitous traffick, the 
hlave ' trade j^s been the cause of perpetual wars, in 
whiclaethe Jrfl larous chiefs of the country attack each 
other's subjects for the purpose of making prisoners, 
and selling them for slaves. But it is to be hoped, that 
a practice, so shocking to reason and humanity, will 
soon be abolished, and that the Christian world will atone 
for their crimes to a weak and ignorant people, by teach- 
ing them the benefits of civil society, in'dustry, domes- 
tick arts, and true religion. 



[As the study of Chvonoloffy and Hittory should follow that of 
Geography, a concise aecount of tliese sciences, froifi Joice 
and Blair, may with propriety be subjoined to the modern 
part of tills Geography 3 

Chronologt is the science which relates to time, 
and to the divisions of it into certain portions, as days, 
months, years, &c. and the application of these portions 
to the elucidation of history. 

The principal divisions of time are those marked 
out by the heavenly bodies, as days, nights, and seasons. 

A day^ in common speech, is the time the sun re- 
mains above the horizon : but in a philosophical sense, it 
denotes a complete revolution of the earth about its axis. 

The beginning of the day is variously reckoned by 
different notions ; some reckon It from aunrise, others 
from aunaet: Most European nations compute from 
midnight ; but modern astronomers from noon. 

The Jews and Romans divided the day and night each 
into four watches ; the 1st commenced at 6 in the morn- 
ing ; the 2d at 9 ; the 3d at 12 ; and the 4th at 3 in the 
* afternoon. The night was divided in a f>imilar manner. 

The Greeks divided time into portions of 10 days 
each ; the Chinese into those of 1 5 days ; and the Mexi- 
cans into those of 1 3 days ; but the Jews, oriental na- 
tions, and other civilized people, have made use of weeka 
of 7 days each. 
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Savage nations used the divisiog of Tnoons^ which 
ave about 29^ days. Civilized nations have agreed to 
reckon by the period of the revolution of the earth round 
the sun, and call it a year ; and they again divide these 
into 12 moons^ (moonths or months,) 

But 12 equal moons make but 3*flhffeys, and the 
earth was 365^ days in going round the sun ; Julius 
Cft'sar, therefore, varied the months as we now have 
them^ so as to make 365^ days. 

This, however, was not perfectly correct, for the ac- 
tual revolution of the earth is not quite a quarter of a 
day more than 365, but only five hours, 48 minutes, and 
57 seconds ; consequently, 1 1 minutes, 3 seconds, is 
gained every year, or a whole day in 131 years. 

In 1752, the gain of 11 minutes, 3 seconds, per an- 
num, had carried the reckoning 1 1 days before its prop- 
er time ; the style of reckoning, therefore, was altered, 
and 11 days dropt by act of the British pailiament, the 
day after the 2d of September being called the 14th« 

It was settled also, that in every 400 years, three 
leap years in three centuries should be dropt, so that in 
future the annual recurring year will keep pace witji 
time within two or three seconds per annum. 

The year is also divided into 52 weeks ^^ and a day 
over ; the weeks into 7 days or rotations of the earth on 
its own axis ; these rotations into 24 hours ; each hour 
into 60 7ninutes ; and each minute into 60 seconds or pe- 
riods, in which a pendulum, 39.2 inches long, vibrates. 
The vibration of such a pendulum is, therefore, the first 
measure of time. 

The names of the days of the week are derived from 
the names of certain Saxon objects of worship, 

Sunday, or first day, is from the Sun ; Monday, 
from the Moon; IXicsday, from Tuis'co^ a German hero; 
Wednesday, from Wr/den^ their god of battle ; Thurs- 
day, from 77/07% the god of winds and weather ; Friday^ 
from Fri'gaj the goddess of peace and plenty ; Saturday, 
from Sea'tory the god of freedom. 

The Romans called the days after the planets ; as So- 
ils, Sun ; Lunae, Moon ; Martis, Mars ; Mercu'rii, Mercu- 
ry ; Jovis) Jupiter ; Ven'eris, Venus, and Satur'ni, Saturn. 

12 
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The names of th^ 12 moons, or months, are derived 
from the Latin. January is from Janusy the god of 
newborn infants; February, from Feb'rua^ the mother of 
Mars ; March, from Mara^ the god of war, the first 
month of the Roman year ; April, from J/ier'io^ signify- 
ing to open tht'jfear, or the blossoms ; May, from Mai'a^ 
the mother of Mercury ; June, from Juno^ the wife of 
Jupiter; Z\x\y^ from JuUus Csesar, the Roman Empe- 
rour ; August, fi-om jiuguatus Caesar, the Roman Em- 
perour; September, fix>m Sefitem^ the seventh month 
of the Roman year; October, from Ocro, the eighth 
month of the Roman year ; November, from JVbvem^ 
the ninth month of the Roman year ; December, from . 
■ Decemjihe tenth month of the Roman vear. 

The Romans reckon by lustra, periods of five years, 
go called from a tax required to be fiaid e-very fifth year. 

The Greeks reckoned by Olym'fiiada^ periods of four 
years, which derived their names from the publick 
g^mes, celebrated every fourth year at Olym'pia. 

Cy'cles are fixed intervals of time, composed of thp 
successive revolutions of a certain number of years 

The lunar cy'cle, or " golden number," is a period of 
19 years, at the end of which t!»e sun ami moon return 
to very nearly the same part of the heavens. 

The solar cy'cle consists of 28 years, when the sun 
returns to the sign and degree of the ecliptick, which he 
had occupied at the conclusion of the preceding period, 
and the days of the week correspond to the same days 
of the month as at that time. 

The cy'cle of Roman indiction consists of 15 years. 

The Julian Period is formed by the combination of 
the cy'cles, that is, by multiplying the three numbers in- 
to one another; 19x28x15=7980-, this is the number 
of years of which the Julian Period consists, at the ex- 
piration of which, the first years of each of those cycles 
will come together. 

The first year of the Christian era corresponds, or is 
supposed to correspond, with the 4714th of the Julian 
period, which begins 706 years before the common dale 
assigned to tlie creation of the world. 
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Epochs and eras may be thus explained. An rfioch is 
a certain fiomty determined by some remarkable event, 
from which time is reckon'fed, and the years computed 
from that period are denominated an era. For example^ 
the birth of Christ is reckoned an epoch; the years 
reckoned from that event are called the Christian era* 

The most remarkable epoch is that of the creation of 
the world, which is supposed to have happened 4004 
years before Christ. The present year, 1817, is there<f 
fore 4004+ 1 8 1 7 =5 82 1 st year from the creation. 

It will readily be supposed, that owing to the various 
lengths of years, and the difterent modes of calculation 
practised by different nations, great differences of opin- 
ion have existed in regard to the date of past events. 

The great difficulty was, to fix the period of certain 
great events as a sort of land marks, from which to as- 
certain and correct others. These are 

Before Christ. Years. 

The Creation . - - - . 4004 
The" Deluge - - - - • - 2348 

The call of Abraham - - • . . 1921 

The Departure from Ep^ypt - - • - 1491 

The Taking of Troy by the Greeks " - - . 1183 

TheBuildingof Solomon's Temple - - - 1012 

The Building of Rome .... 7SS 

The Death of Cyrus . .... 526 

The Battle of Mar'athon - . . - 490 

The Death of Soc'rates - - - - 396 

The Death of Alexan'der .... 323 

The DeBtruction of Car'thage .... 146 
The Death of Julius Cx!»aF - - - - 44 

After Chritu 

The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus • - 70 

The Eastern Empire began at Constantino'p^p . • 339 
TheDeathofKmg Arthur . - >. . 514 

The Flight of Maliomet from Mec'ca . - .622 

The Death of CharlemajTie' - - - - 820 

The Death of Alfred - - - -'890 

The Landing of William 1 1065 

The Death of Edward III. .... 1577 

The Death of Tamerlane' - - . - 1410 

Th Discovery of Printing .... 1450 

The TakingofConstaniino'plety the Turks - - t45li 
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The Death of Richard HL .... 1435 

The Discovery of America - • • . I492 

Tlie Rcfurmation began - - . , j^20 

The Spanish Arma'da Defeated ... 1588 

The Beheading of Charles L • . . 1649 

The English Uevolution - • . . 1688 

The Battle of Ijlen^eim • • • . 17'04 

The American declaration of Independence - • 1776 

The French Revolution . - - , 1789 

The Bank of England stopped payment • . 1797 

The Battle of Maren'go - ^ . . igQO 

The Crowning of Bonaparte Emperour . - 1804 

Tlie Battle of Trafalgar' - . - . 1805 

I'lie Battle of Aua'terlitz - - . - 1805 

The Battle of Jena • . . . . 18O6 

The Peace of Tilsit . - - . . 180r 

The Taking and Burning of Moicow . • 1612 
'X'he Abdication or Dethronement, and Banishment 

of Bonaparte - - - . . 1814 



Hisrour is 2L connected recital of pa&t and present 
events ; its office is to trace the progress of man from 
the savage state through the several grades of civiliza- 
tion to the nearest approach to perfectioiif of which co« 
cial institutions are capable. It is a register of the ex« 
perience of man in all ages, and a source of practical 
■wisdom to legislators and governours, and of amuse- 
ment and useful information to all classes of men. 

History, with regard to the nature of Us sudjecU, may 
be divided into genera/ and fiarticular ; and, with res- 
pect to time^ into ancient and modem. 

Ancient hiatory commences with the creation of the 
world, as given by Moses, and extends to the reign of 
Charlema^-ne', A. D. SCO. Modern hiatory is dated 
.Jrom that period, and extends to our own times. 

General hiatory is divided into c'itH and ecclcaiaa'tical: 
iht ^rat contains the history of mankind in their various 
relations to one another ; the second considers them as 
acting, or pretending to act, in obedience to what they 
believe to be the will of God. 
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FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

THE opinions of the ancients concerning the figure 
of the earth were wild and extravagant. 

Some supposed it one extensive plain ; that the heav- 
ens, in which the sun, moon, and stars appeared to move 
daily from east to west, were at no great distance above 
it, and that hell was spread out at an equal distance un- 
der the surface of it. 

Other opinions, equally erroneous, prevailed, but by 
degrees they were at length correctec^by the assistance 
of mathematical learning, and the experience of travels 
lers, navigators, and astronomers ; by which the spheri- 
cal figure of the earth has satisfactorily been demonstrat- 
ed* 

Original state of the eartlu 

The earth was once in a confused and desolate state r 
but by divine Providence, in the space of six days, it- was. 
reduced into a habitable world ; clothed with trees^ 
shrubs, plants, and flowers, and stocked with varioui^ 
kinds of animals. 

Sixteen hundred and fifty six yeara after the eartb^ 
was made and inhabited, it was overflowed and destroy^' 
ed by a deluge ; so that a general destruction and de% 
vastation were brought upon the earth, and all things Id 
it, both man and beast, excepting Noah and his family^ 
who, by the special care of God. were preserved in a cer- 
tain ark or vessel, with such kinds of living creaturesjaft 
he ^ook in with him. 

After the waters had raged for scone time upon the 
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earth} they began to lessen and subside ; th^ retired by 
degrees into their proper channels, and caverns within 
the earth ; at length the iDountakia and fields began to 
appear, and the whole earth assimied its present form 
and ahape. 

Thus perished the eld world, and fte present arose 

from the ruins and remains of it. 

« 

JMruum and ^etttemeiil of <Ae eorf A Sjf JVVaA. 

Noah, when he eame forth from the ark, settled in 
Mesopota'mia, and before his death divided the world 
among his three sons ; giving to Shem, Asia ; to Ham, 
Africa ; and to Japheth, Europe. 

8hem, and his ducendanls. 

' The descendanU of Shem settled from Me^dia weat- 
ward, to the sea coast of A'n^ or Syria. Hia sons 
were E'lam, Ash'ur, Arphax'ad, Lud, and A^ram. 

E'lam possessed the. country now called Fer'sia. 
From him it had-the^Aameof El'ymsi and Elyma'is. 

Ash'ur settled on the west or northwest of E'lam in 
^ Assyr'ia, called likewise after him Aah'uri at present 
Curdis'tanJ 

Arphax'ad peopled ChaldeV 

Lud is supposed to have wandered ati far as Lyd'ia. 

A^ram and his descendants inhabited Arme^nia, Me* 
aopota'mia, and Syr'ia. From his son Uz, a tract about 
Damas'cus, the stony and desert Ara'bia, waa called the 
land of Uz. 

'W' kJ>. Banif and his descendanU. 

Ja||^^e second son of Noah, removed into Egypt^ 
rhichy in scripture, is often called the land of Ham* 

The aena of Han\ were Cush, Mizra'im, Ca'naaUi and 

Phut. 
Caahf bia eldest son, possessed Ara'bia^ 
Mkralm and his descendants inhabited Ethlo'pxaf 

Ut/ya^ Egypt| and the neighbouring countries. 
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Ca'naan ao^Uis posterity settled in Phoeni'cia, and the 
land of Ca'nas^Rying on the east and southeast of the 
Mcditerra'neanlKiu Tills was the land afterwards prom- 
ised to A^braham^ which he and his posterity accordingly 
enjpyed, and was then the land of Is'rael and JuMah. 

Phut, the youngelt son of Ham, planted himself in 
the western parts of nfrica, on the Mediterra'nean, ia 
the country of Maurita'nia, whence this country was cal- 
led the region of Phut, tb St. Jerome's time. 

Japheth, and his descendants. 

The scripture leaves us very much in the dark, as t« 
the country where Japheth, the eldest son of Noah^ 
settled. All we can collect respecting it is, that he re- 
tired with his descendants to the north of the countries 
planted by the children of Shem. His sons were Go'« 
mer, Ma'gog, MaMai, Ja'van, Tu'bal, Me'shech, and 
Ti'ras. 

Co'mer, the eldest son of Ja'pheth, was the father of 
the Go^merites, called by the Greeks, Gala'tians ; who 
were the Gauls of Asia Minor, inhabiting part of Phry'- 

The families of Go'mer soon grew very numerous, 
and sent colonies into sevecal-' parts of Europe. They 
£rst settled at the Lake Mceo'tis, and so gave the name 
of Bos'phorus Cimme'rius to the strait between it and the 
Eux'ine sea. These» in time, spreading by new colonies 
along the Dan'ube, settled in Germany, whose ancient 
inhabitants were the Cim'bri. From Germany they af» 
terwards spread themselves into Gaul, where they were 
originally called Go'merites, then by the Greeks, Q^* 'r*' • 
la'tae, and at last Gauls. ^. 

From the celonics of Gaul or Germany originated the .«.' 
first inhabitants of Great Britain. 

Ma'gog, the second son of Japheth, was the father of 
the Scyth'ians ; from whose descendants, migrating over 
Cau'casus, it is supposed, the Ras'sisois and Mus'covites 
sprung. 
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Ma'daii it is generally agreed, planted .Jfcf<?'flfia, and the 
Medes are called by his name in scripture. 

Ja'van settled in the southwest part of Asia Minor ^ 
about lo'nia and Lyd'ia. He had four children ; Eli^sha, 
Tar'shish, Kit'tim, and Dod'anira. 

Eli'aha peopled the most considerable isles between 
Europe and Asia ; for they are called in scripture the 
isles of Eli'sha ; and the sea itself might be called Her- 
lespont, as if it were EFishpont, or sea of Eli'sha. 

The descendants of Eli'sha, passing over into Europe, 
were called Hel'lenes, and their country Hel'ias, and af- 
terwards Greece. 

Tar'shish gave name to Tar'susj and all Cili'cia^ of 
which it was the capital. It seems also to have been 
the Tar'shish, to which Jonas thought to flee from the 
presence oi the Lord. 

Kit'tim peopled Macedo'nia^ called in scripture the 
land of Chet'tim. His posterity migrated into Cy'firus 
and Italy. 

Dod'anim sent colonies into Rhdde9% 

Tu'bal and Me'shech planted the country lying con- 
tig'uous to Ma'gog. 

Tiras led bis colony into Thrace. 

These are the plantations of the sons of Noah ; an?l 
after this manner were the nations spread over the earth 
after the flood, and the dispersion of mankind. 

By this account, it does not appear that they migrat- 
ed eastward beyond Me'dia, northward beyond the moun- 
tains of Cau'casus, southward beyond Ethio'pia or Haba'- 
shia, or westward beyond a part of Lyb'ia and Greece, 
including Macedo'nia. It is probable the more distant 
parts were not pUnted immediately by these first colo- 
niesi but by their posterity afterwards. 

The earth in general, as known to the ancients* 

The knowledge the ancients had of the earth was 
very imperfect. All they knew of it lay within a line 
supposed to be drawn fiom the island of ThuUc, the Shet'- 
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land and Ork'ney islands, eastward through the middle of 
N^r'way and Swe'den, round Scylh'ia, including In'dia ; 
and from thence passing round the island Ar'gyre, now 
denominated Suma'tya, to the island of the Hann'oni, or 
Menu'thias, the modern Madagas'car ; then passing up 
within the eastern coast of Africa, excluding Ethio^pia, 
with all the middle and lower parts of Africa, which are 
south of mount Atlas, taking; in only Egypt, the coast of 
Bar'bary, Maurita'fiia, and Guin'ea ; crossing the Equi- 
noctial, and passing upwards again, round the Fortunate 
or Cana'ry Islands, through the Atlantick, to Thu'le 
again. 

The earth, thus circumscribed, received many di- 
visions ; but the one most common and most generally 
received, was into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

These parts taken together, heathen writers called 
the world. 

ANCIENT EUROPE. .: 

J 

Europe derived its name, according to the old geog^ 
raphers and historians, from Euro^pa, the daughter "of 
Egenor, king of the Phcenicians, who, according to an- 
cient &ble, was stolen by Jupiter, and carried into the is- 
land of Cr<r 7a or Crete, 
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Mountains, JHfis^ Ju 'ra, Pyr'eneea^ Aft* enniA€%^ Mu 
na^ Parnaa'euB^ Olym'fiui^ Pin'dus^ Oyaa, Pe'UofU The 
ancient and modern names of Europe'an mountains »«^ 
so similar, that knowing one, the other cannot easilj..bfB> 
mistaken. It may be observed, that on ancient ipapth 
the following words or letters denote— |^ 

Mona^ a Mountain. Mofre or Pon'tua, a Sea.j^ 

Lac, or La'cua, a Lake. Jna, or In'aulay an IsIamL 



.'r* 



PL or Plu'mcn^ a River. Pr. or Prontf a Qipe 

Pr. ovPre'tumy a Strait. Sin. or Si'nua^ a Bajr. 



laodjm^"*^ Modern. 






Don. 

Fo. 

E'bro. 



Guadia'na- 

Ti'bcr. 

Dcwi'^- , 
G*c6tfla^* 




Elbe. 



'jr.- 
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Ik 
Black Sea. 

Sea ot* A'soph. 

Sea of M'ir'mora. 

Southern part of the G, ofVen'icc. 

Northern part of the G. of Ven'ice. 

Bal'tick Sea. 

Gulf of Finland. 

I'rish Sea. 

Strait of Do'ver, 

^^ I Strait of Gibrai'taf. 

Bay of Ca'diz. 
Si^nuit Ligu%'ticn8, Gulf of Gen'oa. 

ISLANDS. 

British lalanda and their aubdiviaion»* 

i" 

Ancient Kamea, Modem J^amea^ 

BnitA v'viA or Al'bion. Eng'land, Scot'land, and Wales! 

jlugua'ta Trinobap^tum, Lon'don. i 

Vecturio'nest Ed'inburjjjh. ' "*■ 



Pon'tua Euxi'nua, 
Mao^tis Pa'iua» 
Profion'tis. 
Ma're lo'niunu 
Si'nua Adriat'icua, 
Coda'nua Si'nua, 
Cylifie'nua Si'nua, 
Vergiv'ium or ^ 

Vergin'ium Ma're, J 
Frehum Gal'lirum 
Frt'tum Hercu'i'iumov 
Fre'tum Gadita'num 
Si'nua Gadita'nua 



Pic'iU 


Lan'erk, Duihbar'ton. 


Sco'ti^ 


Ross, Snth'erland 


Dumno'nU. 


Cornwall and Dev'onshire. 


Beg'ni, 


Sur'ry, Sus'sex. 


. Sime'ni or Ice'nim 


Nor'folk and Suffolk. 


Corita'ni. 


Lin'colnshirejNot'tinghamshire, 




Der'byshire, &c. 


Ottade'ni, 


Northum'berland and Dur'hanu 


Brigan'tea. 


West'moreland, Cumberland. 


Ma'na In'aula. 


An'glesey 


Ordov'icea. 


Flint'^shire. Montgom'ery, &c. 


Si/u'rea. 


Rad'Dorshire, Breck'nockshire^ 




and Glamor'ganshire. 


FTjBER'NiAy or ler'ne. 


Ire'land. 


Bla'nii, 


Dub'lin and Kil'dare. . 


Corion'di. 


King and Queen's County. 


Thu'lb. 


Shet'liind and Ork'^neys. 


JEbu^da In' aula. 


Western Isles of Scotland. 


Mona'da or M(/nm. 

1 

4 


Isle of Man. 

* 
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£rymanUhu8, famous for the wild boar slain by Her'cu- 
Ics ; HtymfihuHua ; the cold and woody Farrha'aiua^ 
and Phol'eo, 

Arca'dia has been much celebrated by the poets for 
its groves and mountains, among which Pan^ the fabled 
god of shepiiCrds, principally resided. 

In Laco'nia, near the city Lacedx'mon, was Tayg'etu^^ 
now the mountains of the Manots or Maino'tes, on 
which the Lacedxmo'nian women celebiated the orgies 
of Bac'chus. 

Lakes. The lakes of Peloponne'sus were neither 
large nor numerous. StymfiJia'lus is memorable for the 
voracious birds Stymphal'iUes^ which infested it, till de- 
stroyed by Her'cules, Ler'na is famous for ihe many 
headed Hy'dra, which Hcr'cules killed. 

Rivera. Pene'uanow Belvide'ri; ./^//j Ac' »*, celebrated 
in fabulous history for its passage under the sea from 
Peloponne'sus to Ortyg'ia, a small isknd in the bay of 
Syracuse', wheie it rises in the fountain of Arethu'sa ; 
and the liver JEuro'taSy called also Bas'itifiot^amo^j the 
king of rivers. 

Sqys. Si'nusy Corinthia'cus, the Corin'thian gulf of 
Criasa'iia Si'nua^ gulf of Salo'na ; Saron'icus Si'nus^ 
'gulf of En'gia : ./frg-o/'/ci/* ^I'wwff, gulf of Napo'li ; ^2'- 
«tt«Zflco7i'/cw«,gulfofColokyth'ia; Meaaeniafcua Si'nus^ 
gulf of Co'ron; Cyfiaria'aua Si'nusj gulf of Arca'dia; 
and the Cheloni'tea Si'nua, 

lalanda. JEgi'na^uovf En'gia, memocahlc in fabu- 
lous history *or being repcopled by ants, transformed in- 
to men by Ju'piter at the prayer of king ^'acus, after it 
had been depopulated by a dreadful pestilence ; Cythe'm 
ra^ now Ceri'go, consecrated to the worsliip of Ve'nus ; 
Strofih'axics^ now Slriva'li, the island of the Har'pies, 
those voracious and filthy birds, which pludered ^ne'as 
in his voyage to Italy ; Zacyn'tfms. now Zante, about 60 
miles in circumieren.ce ; and Cefihallt'nia. now Cefalo'- 
nia, which is nearly 100 miles in circumference, and 
abounds with excellent oil an4 wines. 

^l^e'tc^ Cre'te^ now Can'dia, was the largest island of 
Gi'o^ece. It was mountainous and wood^r with fertile 
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valUes interspersed. In its centre rose Mount I'da, 
where it is said Jupiter was nursed in his infancy. 
Crete was celebrated for the laws of Mi'nos, its first 
king, and for its hundred cities^ of which Gnos'aus or 
Gnoa'us^ Gorty'na^ TxnA Cydo'nia were the principal. 
The inhabitants were detested for their unnatural pas* 
sions, their falsehoc^d, their piracies, and robberies. 

The 'Cyc' lades were a cluster of islands, so called 
from being situated in the form of a circle round De** 
lo8 ; the principal of which were CV05, now Zi'a ; Kax^^ 
oj, Nax'ia ; ^a 'f/ros, An'dro ; iV/crVo*, Mi'lo ; Seri'fihosy 
Ser'piio ; and Pa'ros^ famous for hs white marble^. 

The other principal islands in the Mge'an or Archi- 
pcl'ago sea are Ten'edoe, Les'bcs, Lem'nos, Chi'osy and 
Sa'mos ; and the isle of Fat'nios^ to which St. John was 
baniiihed by the Romans, and where he is said to have 
written hib Revelations, in a rave, which is still shewn 
by the Greek monks, who reside in this island. 

Cafies or Promonf'ries, Scylia'um^ now Skille'o j 
Male'a^v.ovf Mali'o, the navigation round which was esL- 
tremely dan^^^erous ; Tan'arua^ now Mat'apan, the most 
southern point of Europe, where was a temple of^|l|p^ 
tune, and a deep cavern, whence issued a black tQJ'Vu*'. 
wholesome vapour, and which the poets imag^ined was 
the entrance to the infernal regions ; Jcri'tas^ now Ca'* 
po Gal'to ; Cheloni'tea^noyf Ca'bo Torne'so ; and Arax'* 
«m, now Papa. 

Inthmua, The isthmus of Cor'inth, nOw called Hexa« 
Miri, on which the Isth'mian games were celebrated. 
It was about 5 miles broad, and connected Peloponne'-. 
sus with the northern part of Greece. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Pelofionne*8Us was subdivided into the following King- 
doms and states. 

Subdivisions, Prlncifial toivnsj Ancient and Modern^ 

Acha^a $ Covin' thus^ Cori'to ; Sifyon^ Basyl'ica ; 
IP/ili'ia, Staph'licaj M'giumy Vostit'za. 



^ 
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E'lisor C^7/5, Belvedc'rej O/ym'/fa, Rofe'o; Cyl^ 
Ele'a. Ile'ne, Chiaren'za. 

Messe'nia. ^ .•^^^^**^''^^» Mau'ra-Ma'tra ; Py NarVar- 
I in; Cy/iaris «flr,Arca'dia; Met/io^ne^Mo'dan. 
r S/iar'ia or > Misit'ra or ^ Gyth'wm^ 

Laco'nia. -< Lacvda'mon J Pa'leo-Cho'ri; 5 ColoKyth'ia. 
(^ KfiidaiL'rus^ Malva'sia-Vec'chia. 

\rca'dia \ ^'^■S'^'^' ^^^^^^'^ia ; Mantinc'a^ Trapoliz'za ; 
^il/r-^-fl/o/i'ot'/s, Lconar'dij PAe'/ieo*, Phonia. 

Ai '.rolls 5 •^'''^-•» Ai'go ; Myce'nay ; Tra'zen, 

Ai tons. ^ Oama'Ia ; Efiidau'rus, Pidav'ra. 

Sic'yon, the capital of Siayo'nia, was celebrated for its 
antiquity, bcinj^ the first city established in Greece. It 
was founded B. C. 2089, and continued about iOOQ 
years. 

Cor'inthy situated on the isthmus of the same name, 
was one of the principal cities of Acha'ia. Its situation 
between the Crissx'aa and Saron'ic gulfs gave it great 
commevcial advantages. Its merchants became rick, 
and its artificers were famous for their skill, especially 
for t!fe "manufacture of a brilliant metal, called Corin^thU 
ati brass. The celebration of the Isth'mian games also 
contributed to the importance of Cor'inth. It became 
rich and powerful ; and was the lesort and patron of 
learned men. Its riches introduced luxury and its at- 
tendant vices, so that it became as remarkable for prof- 
ligacy and corruption, as it was for wealth and magnifi- 
i-.encc. Here St. Paul preached the Christian religion, 
and established a (lourishin? church. 

Olym'jm^ gn the river Alpht'us, is memorable for the 
Olym^fiick games, which were celebrated m its neigh- 
bourhood. 

There were among the Qrceks four solemn g^mes) 
consecrated bv religion ; the Olym'fiickj in honour of 
Ju'pitcr Olym'pius ; the Pyth'ian^ in honour of Apollo 
for his victory over the serpent Py'thpn ; the Istf/miariy 
m honour, first of Mcliccr'ta, but afterwards of Nep'tune ; 
and tlic Xc:nc'ivi game^, which were first mstituted in 
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hononr of Archemo'rus, but afterwards consecrated to 
ricr'cules for killinj^ the Nemae'an lion. 

Of these games ^ the principal were the Olym^/iick^ 
which were celebrated every fourth year. The period 
of /our complete years was called an olym'/iiad. 

The contests at all the Grecian games were very 
similar. They consisted in running, leaping, wrestling, 
boxing, chariot racing, and other exercises, which tend- 
ed to make the com'batants strong, vigorous, and active, 
and to fit them for the duties and the fatigues of war. 
The victors were rewarded with garlands ot olive, pine> , 
laurel, or other leaves. 

At these games, which continued five days, were ejt- 
hibited works of genius and art, as well as feats of skill 
and strength ; and immense crowds of people, not only 
from Greece, but from other countries, assembled to 
attend them. 

Mantinl'a is famous for J]hc victory of the The'bans 
over the Lacedaemo'nians, in which EpaminouMas, the 
Theban general, lost his life. 

Mesae'ne or Messe'na was the capital of Messa'nia. 
Its inhabitants rendered themselves famous for their 
vaiour in the Spartan war, which however terminated in 
their ruin, 

Laceda^mon or Sfiar'ta, the capital of Laco'nia, was 6 
miles in circumference. It was situated on the river 
Euro'tas, about 30 miles from its mouth, and was the 
most powerful city of ancient Greece. The inhabitants 
rendered themselves illustrious by their courage, their 
love of honour and liberty, and by their aversion to sloth 
and luxury. They were inured to hardship from their 
youth, and were educated for the profession of war. 
They obtained the superiority in the affairs of Greece^ 
wid continued it 500 years. 

13* 
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GRE'CIA PROTRIA or GREECE PRQPER. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains. In At'iica the principal mountains were 
JJymet'tusj famous for producing honey and marble; 
PenteVicuBy for its marble quarries ; Lau'riusy for its 
silver mines; Ica'riua^ Par'nea, or Parne'thus^ Sec. 

In B^o'tia the mountains were Hel'icon and Ptm'filay 
sacred to the Muses, and mount Cithe'rony on which 
were performed the or'giea or sacred rites of Bac'chus. 

In Pho'cia was the celebrated Mount Parnaa^ausy one 
of the highest in Europe. It was sacred to the Muses^ 
to Apol'lo, and Bac'chus. 

In Loc'ria was mount QS'ta, between the foot of which ' 
and the Ma'lian gulf was the celebrated pass or atrait 
of Thermofi'yUy not more than 35 feet wide, where Le- 
on'idas at the head of 300 Spar'ians successiuUy resisted, 
for three days^ the whole Persian army, consisting of 
several millions, under Xerxes ; but at length being be- 
trayedy the brave Spartan and his associates fell a sac- 
rifice to the cause of Greece, after having slain an in- 
credible number of the enemy. 

Lakca. Co'fiaia Lc/cuay now Lim'ne, was a spacious 
lake in Boeo'tia, and the only one of note in Grae'cia Pro'- 
piia. Its waters are said to pass under a mountain, and 
by numerous rivulets to commumcate with the sea. 

Rivera. The Ilia'aua and Cefihia'aua in At'tica, which 
united in the Phale'rcan marshes below Athens, and pass- 
ed into the sea. There were other rivers in Greece, 
called Cephis'sus, the largest of which was in Boeo'tia, 
and flowed into the lake Co'pais. The other principal 
rivers were jfao'fiua^ Achelo'ua^ and Eve'nua^ now call- 
ed Fida'rL 

Bay a. Ofion'tiua Si'nua ; Saron'icui SVnua^ and Co^ 
rinthia'cua Si'nua, 

Straita. The EuH'fiuay between Boeo'tia and the 
island Euboe'a, into which it is said Aristot'le threw him- 
self, because he was unable to ascertain the cause of the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. The atrait of They- 
mop'ylae, between mount (E'to and the Ma'lian gulf, has 
ht^n noticed above. 
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Islands. JEw^tf'a, now Ne'gropont, was the largest 
island, excepting Crete^ in the -fige'an sea. It was 150 
miles long and about 40 wide. The principal towna 
were Chal'cisy now Egri'po or Egri'vo j Ere'tria, Gra^* 
alnais; Ore' us fOrVo, diudi Artemis'ium. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Gra'cia Pro'firia was divided into 7 parts ; vi^ 

Subdivisions. Princifial townsy Ancient and Modem* 

•J , . C Athe'TKS^ Set'incs ; Eleu^siSy Lessi'na; jWai^- 

tica. j^ath.nt Acar'nae ; Rhamfnusy Oro'pus. 

Meg'aris, Mag'ara^ ■ 

r The'bayTh:\'w2i\ Plata'ay Coc'la; Charone'a^ 
Boeo'lia, < Au'lis^ Meg'alo-Va'thi ; Leuc'traj Livados'- 
(^tro; T'flTj'a^'ra, Scami'no. 

Pho'cis S^^^'Mh Cas'tri; Elate'ay Tur'co-chori'o ; 
I Antic'yray As'pro-Spi'tia. 

Loc'ris. Kary'day —— — ; Amphis'say Salo^na. 

Do'ris. Erin'eony Boi'gny Pin'dus, CytinHum. 

iEto'lia. JSTaufiac'tusy Lepan'to ; Ther^muaj Coi'ydon. 

Every part of Grae'cia Pro'pria was highly important 
and interesting. 

Athens was the capital of At' tica* It was founded 
1556 years before Christ, by Ce'crops, an Egyptian, and 
became the most famous city in the worldi as the school 
of polite learning, arts, and sciences. It was adorned 
with magnificent temples and other edifices, with gar- 
dens, groves, and pleasure grounds, for the resort of phi- 
losophers, and men of leisure and curiosity. It was en- 
riched with marble statues, and various monuments of 
art and refinement. 

Athens is the place, which St. Paul visited in his 
journey through Greece, and where, in the midst of 
Mars'HUly a celebated court of justice, called zlsoAreofi'^ 
agusy he reasoned' with the philosophers concerning their 
superstitions^ and taught them> that the true God, who 
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alone was to be worshipped, had appointed a day, in 
which he would rai&e the dead, and judge the world in 
righteousness. 

Mar'mthon is celebrated for the defeat of the Per'sians 
hj Milti'ades, about 490 years before Christ. In this 
battle, 10 or 11 thousand Greeks defeated the Persian 
aimy, which consisted of more than 100 thousand. 

ThehtB^ the capital of Ba\j'tiay was built by Cad'mus, 
a Phoeni'cian, who first introduced letters into Greece. 
This City gave birth to the poet Pindar, and to the cele- 
brated generals, Pelop'idas and Epaminon'^das, under 
whom it became for a short time the most powerful 
city in Greece. 

Plate'a is celebrated for the defeat of 300 thousand 
Per'sians under Mardo'nius, by a much smaller number 
of Lacedxmo'nians and Athe^nians under Pausa'nias and' 
Ansti'des. The Pcr'sians after this defeat, which was 
about 480 years before Christ, never attempted to invade 
Greece. 

Leuc'tra is famous for the defeat of the Laced aemo'ni- 
ans by Epaminon'das. ^y this defeat they lost the pre- 
eminence among the Grecian States, which they never 
after recovered. 

CAifron^'a was the birth place of Plutarch, the celebnct- 
ed biographer. It is memorable for the defeat of the 
Athe'nians,The'bans,and other Greeks, by Philip, king of 
Macedo'nia, which put an end to the liberties of Greece. 

Delphi is OBunLOUS fbr the temple and oracle of Apollo, 
which stood on an eminence above the town at the foot 
of mount Parnaa'aU8j and near the Casta' Han fountain. 
In. the middle of this temple was a small chasm in the 
ground, whence issued a vapour, which threw such as 
breathed it, into violent convulsions. The oracle was 
frequently consulted in difficult emergencies, not only by 
the Greeks, but also by neigbouring nations, and the 
temple was enriched with an incredible number of the 
most valuable presents of those, who repaired to it for 
information. 
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EPl'RUS. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains. Jcrocerau'nii^ the Cerau'nian mountains ; 
and Mount Pin'dus, which consists of several ridgeS) run- 
ning between Efii'rua^ Thessa'lia^ and Macedo^nia, 

Rtverg, The rivers in Epi'rus were Ji'phaa or A'vai^ 
Ar'ethon or Arach'tiuis^ and the celebrated Ach'eron and 
Cocy'tusy which the poets have placed among the rivers 
of the infernal regions. 

Islands, • Echi'nx or Echinfades^ now GUrzola'ri, fit 
the mouth of the river Jchelo'us^ which is now called 
As'pro-Pot'amo, or the White river. 

Ith'aca^ now Thea'ki, is a rocky and mountainous isl- 
and, celebrated for being part of the kingdom of Ulys'ses. 
Zi€u'ca8 or Leuca'dia^ now St. Mau'ra, is remarkable for 
the promontory Leuca^taov Leu'caS'^'whvch projected far 
into the sea, and terminated in a perpendicular white 
rock, from the top of which was the famous Lovtr%* 
Leafi^ whence, it is said, Sap'pho, the celebrated poeteirs 
ef Les'bos, and others in a state of violent passion, threw 
theitiselves headlong, and put an end to their lives- Cor- 
ryVa, now Cor'fu was celebrated for ^he shipwrepk of U- 
lys'ses, and for the gardens of Alcin'oUs. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Epi'rus was divided into 4 parts, via. 
Subdivisions, Principal tosatns^ ^indent and Modltinu 

A^o^«'«- S Leu'casy St. Mau'ra; Ac'tium, Az'io ; 
Acama ma. < ^ ^ , . xr •/ o^ /, 

I jinacto nunij Vonrza ; Stratus, 

Thespro'tia, Ambra'cia^ Ar'ta ; Burthro^tuniy Butrin'tp. 

Molos'sis. Dodi>na^ ■ ; Pas^saro . 

Chac'nia. Or^icum^ Panor^musy Antigone'a, 

Ac'tium is famous for the naval victory, which Aur 
gustus obtained over An'tAony and Cleopa'tra, 31 years 
before Christ, in hoiiou of which hfe buUt the town ol 
Mcofi'olisy and instituted gamea^ 
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THESS.VLTA. ^ 

KATVRAL DIVISIONS. 

JHfountaina^ Olym'pus^ now La'cha, supposed by the 
ancients to touch the heavens with its top. on which they 
placed the ressidence of the gcds^ and the court of Jupi- 
ter ; Mount Pin^dus, sacred to the Muses and Apollo ; 
O'thrya y the residence of the CenHaurs, an imaginary 
pace of beings, half man and half horse ; (E'/a,now Ba- 
ni'na, upon which Hercules burnt himself, and betweeh 
the foot of which and the gulf of Ma'lia was the ceJel^ 
l>rated strait of Thermofi^yU ; and mount Q^'sa^ which, 
as the poets say, the giants, in their wars with the gods, 
placed upon mount Pc'lion^ that with more facility they 
might scale the battlements of Jieaven. 

Bivera. Sfierchi^ua in the southern part, and in the 
northern Afiid'anua^ now Salampria; Onoch'unus^ J^suifi'm 
tua and Pami^aua^ all which \m;ie in one stream^ calU 
ed the Pc'neua% along the banks of which, between O- 
iym'/ius and Os'aa^ was the beautiful vale of Tem'/ie, so 
much celebrated by the poets for its cool shades, verdant 
walks, and romantick scenery. 

Bay^. Pcia 'gicua HJnua^ now the Gulf of Vo^lo^ 
and Malia'cua Si^nua, the Gulf of Zi'ton. 

Jalanda, Scia'thua^ now called Skia'tho ; Halonne^* 
«f<«, now Dro'mo, Pcfiar^thua^ Scandiha^ and Scy^roa, 
now Sky'ro or SvVa, the ancientseat of Lycome'des, with 
whom Achiries li^ed in disguise^ when be was discov- 
ered by Ulys'ses. 

OIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Subdiviaiona, Princifial townay Ancient and ModafSn, 

•,,.,.,. 5 ^^racie^a Trachin'ia or Tra'chya^ Zei'ton > 
rmnio-us. J j^a'mia, Laria'aa Crema.'tej Th.^da. 

Magne'sia. Magn^taiay Melib^'j,^ Pht'ra^ Ph. 'eg. 
Pelasgio^tis. LamUa^ Gon'nua^ A'trax^ Az(/rua. 
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Thcssalio'tis or > p^^^^.^i Par'sa ; Meliu^a. 
Thessu'luProp. i 

The plains of Pharsa'iia in the vicinity of Fhar'aaiuty 
are celebrated for the memorable defeat of Pompey by 
Julius Caesar. 

The women of Thessaly were famous for their skill 
m magick> and the men for skill in horsemanship. 

Thessaly is every where surrounded by mountains. 
The plain country is said to have been anciently covered 
by water, there being no passage for the rivers into the. 
sea ; but it is supposed a channel, between Oiynf/iua and 
Os'sa, was opened by an earthquake, which gave veot 
to the waters, and drained the country. 

MACEDCiXIA. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains, Cawbu'nii^ Stym'fihiy Tom'arusj now 
Tomerir ; and Mount A^thoa, now called Mon't^ Santo 
or A'gios O'ros, on which are several cities and towns. 
This mountain is 150 miles in ciixumference, and pro- 
jects 70 or 80 miles into the sea. It is remarkable for 
the salubrity of its air, and for the longevity of its inhab- 
itants. 

Rivera. HaHac'mon^ now the Platem'on^ ; Aatra'usy 
the Vistri'za ; jixHua^ the Vada'ri ; and the river Stry** 
mon^ now called Jemboli, which separated Macedo'nm 
from Thrace > 

JBaysm TAcrma'icua SVnua^ gulf of Saloni'ca or Thea' 
saloni'ca ; yoma'ictt* 5i'fitt#, gulf of Cassan^dra; Stry^ 
mon'icua Si'nua^ gulf of Cortex 'sa ; and Mel^ania Si^nua^ 
the gulf Sa'ios. 

lalandft. Pefiare'thua was a small island on the coast 
of Macedo'nia, which abounded with excellent olives and 
wines. 

XiiyiL DIVISIONS. 

^ubdfviaiona. Principal towns^ inc^'^nt and ATndern. 

p. / . 5 ^i'u^9 Stan'dii ; HcratUeuniy Heracle'o 
rie na. ^ Py^'na, Kit'ro ; Metko'ne, Mwtu'nOc 
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^Pe^la^ Pclali'sa; Edes'^j Mogle'na ; 
\ Bcra^a^Qdfv'A. Vcri'a; Gorry/z'/fl, Gor'iyn. 



Bottiae'a or 

Ema'thia. ^ acTcra^v^A: ra v cri a; ^oriyn'iay ( ior'lvn, 

• . , , . , f fhcr'ma^ afterward Theasaloni'ca. Salo- 

f Potidai\ii afterwards Caseaitdrian Cass- 
ChalcicKce. < anMer; ^/i/i oid'nia^ Poli^na; 6'rogiVa Stau^- 

L ros; 0/y;iVA«»,near Agioma^ma; Cha\ci8. 

Bdon'ica and 5 •^»w//A//i^o/i, Jamboli ; A'^caft'oiia Cava'- 
Sin'tica. Jlc; Phiiifi'/iij wnd Htrac'leaSin'fica. 

The timits of Macedo'nia were different at different 
periods, and in the estimation of different authors ; the 
extent and boundaries of the subdivisions are also uncer* 
tain, and it is not precisely ascertained to which some 
of the particular towns belonged. 

The western or inland part of Macedo'nia, called 
Maccdo^nia Superiour, was cold, rough, and mountainous, 
and inhabited by various tribes, as the Lyuces'tsB, Heli- 
mio'tae and Eor'di, Eordae'i. 

iriyris Gree'ca, formerly a part of I/lyr'icuniy was af- 
terwards included in Macedo^ma. 

Among the principal towns in Il'lyris Grse'ca, ./f/ioU 
Ig'nia was distinguished for Greek literature. Hither 
Julius Ctesar sent his nephew Augustus to complete his 
education. Near this place was a rock called Nvrnphae'- 
um, which emitted flames; and*below it were springs, 
from which issued hot bit'umen. 

Dyrrhach'ium^ formerly called E/ifdau'rusy but now ^ 
Duraz'zo, is celebrated for the warlike preparations of 
Caesar and Pompey, a short time before the memorable 
battle of Pharsa'Ha which proved fatal to Pompey and 
his party. 

Pel' la was the capital of Macedo'nia, and the birth- 
place of Philip, and his son Alexander. 

At Pyd'na, Per'seus, the last king of Macedo'nia, was 
defeated by Pau'lus -^mil'ius, the Roman general, 

TheB'aaloni'ca was the residence of Cic'cro, while in 
banishment. To the Christians of this, city, St, Paul 
wrote his tWjO epistle&.to the Thessalo'nians* 
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Stag'ira was the native place of the celebrated philos- 
opher Aristot'Je; hence he is called »he Scag'irite. 

Metho'ne was the town, at the siege of which Philip 
, lost his right eye. During the siege, a man by the name 
oiJs'ter, who had been provoked by Philip, seeing him 
one day from the walls, shot an arrow at him, with this 
inscription on it ; <' To the right eye of Phili/iJ* The 
arrow was returned with this inscription ; '* Philip ivill 
haJig Aater^ when he takes the^city^^ which he really did. 

Philiii'iii^ so called from Philip, who fortified it against 
the incursions of the barbarians of Thrace, is memora* 
ble for the defeat of Brulus and Cassius, by Anthony and 
Augustus, 42 years before Christ. This battle forever 
put an end to the Roman Republick. 

Macedo'nia was the last of the Grecian states that 
rose to power. It was founded by Cara'nus, about 800 
years before Christ. This country, till the reign of Phil* 
ip, father of Alexander the Great, remained in compar- 
ative obscurity, though the inhabitants were hardy and 
brave. This king, at an early age, ascended the throne^ 
reduced his subjects to dis'ciplinr, taught them the arts 
of War, subdued the neighbouring barbarians, who des- 
pised and ridiculed his youth, and' extended his power^ 
till the other states of Greece trembled before him. 
His success continued, till finally, at the battle of Chae- 
rone'a, the independence of Greece was extinct. Phil- 
ip was great among great men, though unfortunately, 
not good. He was a sagacious, artful, prudent, and 
intriguing monarch ; he was brave in the field of battle^ 
eloquent and dissembling at home, and possessed the 
wonderful art of changing his conduct according to the 
disposition and caprice of mankind, without ever altering 
his purpose, or losing sight of his ambitious aims. 

After the subjection of the other states of Greece, 
he formed the design of invading Asia, and caused him- 
self to be appointed general of the Grecian armies ; but 
in the midst of his preparations, he was stopped in his 
career, and met the fate that often attends the ambitious 

I 4 
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and unprincipled, by being assassinated, as he was enter* 
ing the theatre. 

His son Alexander immediately ascended the throne, 
and punished the murderers oi' his futher. By his pru- 
dence and moderation he gained the affection of his sub- 
jects, conquered Thrace and Illyr'icum, and destroyed 
Thebrs He was then chosen commander in chief of 
the Grecian forces, and executed the designs of Philip, 
by declaring war against the Persians. He marched in- 
to Asia with about 40,000 men, and in three great battles 
subdued the Persians under Dari'us their king ; <^ook 
Tyre and made himself master of Egypt, Me'dia, Syr'- 
ia, and all Pei-'sia. He extended his conquests east to 
the river Indus, vanquished Porus, king of the country, 
invaded Scyth'ia, visited the Indian Ocean, and returned 
to Bab'ylon, where by riot and excess he put an end to 
his life, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 12 
years and 8 months of brilliant and continued success, 
323 years before Christ. Here ended the glory and pow- 
er of Greece ; and at the same time an empire still 
greater was rising in the west. 

ITALIA. 

NATURAL DIVISIONl. 

Mountains. Al'ficBy Alps; AfifirnnVnus^ Ap'ennines ; 
jRausWyfiuSi Pausilip'pO ; Veau'viua. 

The Alfia^ which separated Italy from Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, have always been celebrated 
for their height, perpetual snows, and romantick scenery. 
In different parts they were called Mariti'ma^ Rheii'ca, 
Ju'liay &c. 

The Aft'enninea is a ridge of high mountsdns, which 
runs through the whole extent of Italy, and gives rise to 
the numerous brooks and rivers, which water this fer- 
tile country. 

Veau'viuay now called by the Italians So'ma, is a vol- 
canick mountain in Campa'nia, celebrated for its fiery 
eruptions. In A. D. 79, this mountain first broke out 
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into a volcano. The eruption was attended by an earth- 
quake, which ruined several cities, particularly Pomfie'ii 
and Hercula'neum. Pliny, the naturalist, lost his life in 
venturing too near the mountain, to ascertain the cause 
of the Phenom'enon. Since that time the eruptions have 
been frequent, and sometimes fatal to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. The mountain continually emits smoke^ 
and sometimes ashes, stones, and flames. 

Pauail'y/iusy Pausilip'po, is a mountain near Naples, 
on which is shewn the tomb of Virgil ; but it is not cer- 
tain he was buried here. Through this mountain is a 
subterraneous passage, near half a mile in length, and 
snfficiently wide to accommodate carriages, and foot pas- 
sengers. 

Lakes, There were many fine lakes in Italy, although 
not remarkable in extent. The principal were 

jinctt Mod, jinct. Mod, 

Verba'nua, Maggioro', Bcna'cus, Gar'da. 

Cere'aius^ Luga'no. Thrasymc'nuB, Perugi'a» 

JLia^rius. Co'mo. Fuci'nus, Cela^nob 

* • » 

It was near the lake Verba* nuB^ that Han'nibal first 
defeated the Romans, and near Thrasytn^'nua^ that he de- 
feated them the third time. 

Cela'no was remarkabl© for the transparency of its- 
waters, which Juli'us Csesar attempted to drain, and af- 
ter him Clau'dius, who for 1 1 years employed- 30 thou- 
sand men to dig a passage through a mountain to carry 
the water into the river Li'risj now Gari^lia'no, but with- 
out success. 

Albu'nea was a small lake or fountain near Ti'bur in 
La'tium, the waters of which had a sulphurous smell, 
and the singular quality of covering every thing it touch- 
ed with a hard, white stony substance. 

Rivers. The rivers in Italy were numerous and 
much celebrated in ancient times, although most of them 
were small. The most noted were, 
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the noise and shaking of the mountain were occasioned 
by their groans and struggles. 

Si^*'ily was of a triangular form, hence called Trina'* 
cria. The cafies at the angles are, 

Pelo'ria or > Pelo'ro or > Pachx/nua Passa'ro, 

Pelo'rua. J Tei'ra del Fa'ro. 5 Lilyba'um^ Marsa'la. 

Towns, The principal towns in Si^'ily were, 

Meaaafnaj Mcdsi'na. Syracu'aa^ Syr'acustj. 

Panor^musy Paler'mo. Dre/ia'numy Trapa'ni. 

Ge'loy Terrano'va. Ca/a 'no, Cata'nia. 

Leontfrii or f ^ ... ^ . , ' C Grieren'ti 

Lcon'tium. \ ^ent/m. ^gr,^en'ium J yj^y^^^^ 

Near Messa'na were Scyl'la and Charyb'diay so much 
celebrated by the ancient poets. Scyl'la Was a rocky 
point on the Italian^ and Charyb'dia a vast whirlpool on 
the Sicirian side of the Frc'tum Sic'ulum^ or strait of 
Alcssu'na, so situated as to render the navigation of the 
strait very dangerous. The poets pretend, that Scyl'la 
was a female monster, confined in a cavern under the 
prom'ontory, and that she drew ships upon the rocks, 
that she might devour those on board. Notliing more, 
however, is to be understood by this, than the fancies of 
the poets to describe the noise of the whirlpool and the 
danger of passing the strait. 

MeVitay now Mal'ta, was the island, to which St. Paul 
escaped from the shipwreck in his voyage to Rome. 

The Lip'ari or ^o'lian islands were so called from 
JE'olua^ the fabled god of the winds, who, it was said, re- 
sided there. 

Sardin'ia was remarkable for its fertility, although 
the air was unhealthy. Neither wolves nor serpents, it 
is saiid, were ever found there, nor but one poison herb, 
and that of so singular a quality, that When eaten, it pro- 
duced a fever, which was attended with fits of laughter, 
and which terminated in death. 
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Cor'sica was mountainous ; its inhabitants were sav- 
age, and addicted to robbery. They fed on honeyi anil 
lived to a great age. 

Il'va, now El'ba, was for a time made remarkable by 
the residence of the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Sifenni'sa^ were three small rocky islands, near 
the gulf of Psesta'nus, the abode of the Si'rentty or sea-* 
nymphs, who were fabulous women, that by their musick, 
were supposed to decoy thither unwary mariners to ship- 
wreck and destroy them. 

Cafiea or Prom'ontoriea, The principal capes of Italy 
were Palinu'rum fir* Palinu'ro, which takes its name 
from Palinu'rus, the celebrated pilot of -fine'as, who in 
his sleep fell into the sea near it, and was drowned. Leu^ 
cofi' e tr a fir, Cdipo Piat'taro; Her'jculia fir. C. Spartiven'to; 
Jafiyg'iumfir. Cape de Leu'co j and Garga'num fir, Gar- 
ga'no. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Ita'liaj now Italy, was at different periods called ^a^- 
ur'nia^ ^uao'nia, (EnoUria, Heafie'ria^ and Tyrrht'nia. 
At first it consisted of many petty states and kingdoms ; 
but in after ages when the Gauls had settled in the westr 
crn, and the Greeks in the eastern provinces, it was di- 
vided into three parts ; GalHia Cisal'fiinay ItaHia Pro'* 
fi^ia^ and Mag'na Gra^'cia* These were subdivided into 
the following slates. 

CISALPINE GAUL. 

Statca, Princifial towna^ Ancient and Modem, 

Ligu'ria. Gen'ua^ Gen'oa ; J^ica'a^ Nice. 

Tauri'ni. AuguhUa Taurino'rumy Turin' or Turin'o. 

In'subres. Mediola'num^ Milan ; Tici'num^ Pa'via. 
Cenomanni. -flrzrc '/a, Brescia; Cremo'na^Man'tud^An^" 

Euga'nei. TV/rf^n'^wm, Trent ; Vero'na^ ,[d€$. 

Ven'eti. \ Pata'via^ Pad'ua ; Fo'rum Ju'HU Friu'lv 
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His'tria. 

Lln'gones. 

• 



ITALY PROPER. 

Terge%'te^ Tri-este'. 

Raven'naj , 

C Bono'nia^ Bolo^'na ; Mu'tinuy Mode'na ; 
\ Par'maj Placen'tia. 



Etru'ria. 
Um'bria. 



La'tium. 



ITALY PROPER. 

Frmcifiai totpnsy Antient and Modern. 

C Pi'amy Pisa ; Ftorcn'tia^ Floren'^e ; Por*- 
\ tu8 Hercu'lisy or Libur'niy Leghorn'. 

f ^rim'inumy Rimi'ni; Pisau'rum^ Pesa'ro; 
< Urbi'nuniy Urbi'no ; SfioU'iium^ Spole'to ; 
(^ Intcram'nay Ter'ni ; JVar^nia, Nar'ni. 

CAu'culum^ Asco'li; An'cony or jinco^na^ 
Pice'num. < Corfin'iumy San Feri'no; Marru'viuniy Saq 
(^ Benedet'ie. 

Ro'maj Rome ; Ti'buvy Tivo'li ; Pranea'* 
te Palestri'na; /"w «'ctt/Mm, Fresca'ti ; Al'» 
da JLtn'ga, Palaz'zo; Gabiiy Oit'tia^ Ar^' 
deay Cori'oUy Afi'tiii FJrumy Trea Tabcr'^ 
n*, Three Taverns. 

CCafi'uayCaaili'num^ Cu'ma^ Hercula'ne- 
Campa'nia. ■< um, Pomfie'iiy .A^f A/j'o/te, Nt'ples ; Fute'" 
(^ oliy Puzzo^li* 

Satn'mam. Beneven'tuniy Beneyen'to; Cau'dlum, 

r^«'ctt/wm, As'coli ; Canu'aiuniy Cano'sa; 
Apu'lia* ■< r<?nM'«ja, Veno'aa ; ^a'rmm, Ba'ri 5 At'" 
{^fiiy Tea'numy Saia'/iiuj Can'na , 

C Brundu'aiunty Biiindi'si ; Caa'trum^ Cas'- 
Cala'biiae. <tro; Hydrun'tumy OtV2aAo; .Taren'tum^ 
(^Taren'lo. 

T nrn'nin 5 ^^^'^^^i Pcs'ti; Buxen'tum, Policas'tro; 
o^uca ma. ^ Metafion'tuniy Sib'aris, Herac'lea. 

n V ^Consen'tia.Qo^tn'zzi Rht'gium^'Rt%'io\ 

i$ru tu. ^ Cto'ton, Croto'ne ; Petil'iay Strongo'li. 

The southern part of Italy was anciently called Mag^" 
na Gra'cia^ but this name was not long retained. 
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Italy was on all sides surrounded by water except 
the north, which was bounded by the Alfis. In its shape 
it somewhat resembles a man's leg, to which it has often 
been compared. It seems by nature to have been sup- 
plied with whatever might contribute to the support, the 
pleasure, and the luxuries of life ; and it has descrip- 
tively been called the garden of Europe, and the mother 
of arts and arms. Its monuments of eloquence, poetry, 
and tasle, are universally known. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy called themselyies 
abcrig'inea^ offspring of the soil ; bujt the country early 
became settled by col'onies from Greece. 

Cities* Rome was the capital of Italy, and of the 
whole Roman empire. It was situated on the banks of 
the Ti'ber 12 or 16 miles from the sea, and was one of 
the most magnificent cites in the world. In its great- 
est prosperity, it is supposed to have contained about 4 
millions of inhabitants. 

7ybur^ now Tivo'li, was situated on an eminence near 
the river An'io, and overlooked the villas of A'drian, Cae- 
sar Crassus, Augustus, Mecoe'nas, and other illustrious 
Romans. 

Tua'culum^ now from the coolness of its air, called 
Fresca'ti, was formerly a celebrated city, but it is now 
stUl more so for the magnificent villas in its vicinity. 

jlrfii'num v<ras the native city of Ma'rius and Cic'ero.' 

Mba Lon'ga^ was situated at the foot of mount Mm 
ha'iiua^i o" which were celebrated the Latin hol'ldays, 
and sometimes extraordinary triumphs. 

Os'tia^ so called from its situation at the mouth of the 
Ti'ber, was the ancient port of Rome. 

jfr^deay Ardi'a, the capital of the Ru'tuli, was &mou& 
for the exile of Camil'lus, whence he brought an army 
for the relief of his ungrateful country. 

Cafi'ua^ the capital of Compa'nia, is said to have ri- 
valled even Rome in opulence. The pleasures and lux- 
uries of this city, and the softness of its climate first en- 
ervated the soldiers of Han'nibal, and rendered them un- 
fit for war and conquest. 

Caailifnum is remarkable for the extreme fieiminef 
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supply Rome with water. The monuments, which still 
remain, shew with what magjulicencc the temples, thea- 
tresy amphitheatres, balhs, and otlicr publick pJaces were 
built. 

The first gevernment of Rome was monar'chical, 
which continued 244 years, under a succession ol' 7 kings* 
After the exiiulsion of Tar'quin the Proud, the last of 
these kings, the goTenmicnt became republican, which, 
imder various forms, continued about 480 years, when 
Octa'vius jiugua'tU9 C<e'«ar made himself master of the 
Roman world, which then included all the important 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa* 

The reign of Augustus was moderate, wise, and suc- 
cessful, and so great was his patronage of learning and 
learned men, that this period has ever been called the 
»4ugu%tan age. 

He was succeeded by a set of monsters, called Em" 
ficrours^ the most cruel, a few of them excepted, that ever 
disgraced the annals of history. 

Under these men commenced the decline of the Ro" 
man emfxire. The morals of the Romans became cor- 
rupt, which prepared the way for the fate which awaited 
them. At length this proud and magnanimous people, 
who had conquered and given law to the world, sunk into 
tlie most abject slavery, tliatever degraded a nation. The 
barbarous nations from the north, whom they had long 
despised, poured in, and overwhelmed them, and the 
Roman Catholick religion completed their degeneracy 
and ruin. 

The period which succeeds this deplorable state is 
justly called the dark ages of the* world. 

f 

HISPAX'IA OR SPAIX. 

HiBfian'ia^ called by the poets Ibe.'ria and Hesfie'ria^ 
was at first divided by the Romans into Hisfia'nia Cit'e^ 
rior and Ul'tcrioVy but afterwards into three provinces. 
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Frovincts, Frinci/ial towns, Ancient and Modem, 

'Rho'da^Ro'sQs; Xo'va Cart ha' go^ Carthagc'- 
Emfio'ria^ Ampu'iias. Iler^da^ Leri'da. fna. 
Bar'cinos Barcelo'na. Sego'via, Sego'via, 
larraco- » TVir'raco, Tarrago'nia. Tole'tum^ ToWdo. 
nen'sis. | Sagun' tum^MoTsie'dro. Cal'le, Oj^iOi^io. 

Valen'tia^ Valen'cia. Astu'rica ^ Astor'- 
Pam'^f/o,Pampelo'na. jiugua'ta^^ ga. 
CHU'fialia^ Seville'. Ga'de^^ Ca'diz. 

X MaVaca, Mal'aga. ^^^^,.^^^ 7 Se^ina 

Por'tugal. I Augua ta ^ -^ ' 

Mountainaw Pyren'ai^ Pyr'eneesj the northern boun- 
dary of Spain ; and CaUfip^ the Rock of*Gibral'tar, which 
was opposite to mount Ab^yla on the African side of the 
Fre'tum Hercu'leum^ now the strait of Gibral'tar. These 
two mountainous rocks were, according to tradition, once 
united, and Her'cules^ in order to open a communication 
from the Mediterranean sea to the Atlantick ocean, rent 
them asunder; hence they were called Colum'ncs Her'm 
cu/i9, the pillars of Her'cules. 

JRwera. Ibt'rua^ E'bro ; Dti*riua^ Dou'ro ; A'naa^ • 
Guadia'nai Ba'tis^ Guadalquiv'er ; Mi'nua^ Min'ho; 
and the Ta'gua, Ta'jo. 

lalanda. The Balea'rea^ Ma'jor and Mi'nor^ now 
Major'ca and Minor'ca ; and the PUyu'aa In'aulay which 
were Ebu'ausy Iv'ica ; and Ofihiu'aa^ Formente'ra. The 
inhabitants of these islands were remarkable for their 
piracies, and for the use of the sling and bow. 

Cafiea, Promonto'rium iSa'crwrn, Cape St. Vin'cent ; 
Ar'tabrum or AVr'ittm, Cape Fin'isterre ; Charide'mum^ 
Cape Ga'ta. 

Towna. Sagun'tum was remarkable for the siege of 
Han'nibal, which occasioned the second Punicky or Car- 
thage'nian war. 

A'liman' tta was celebrated for the defeat, and success- 
ful resistance, which it several times made with a small 
number of men, a?:ainst the Roman armies. It was at 
"l^st taken by Scip'io Africa'nus. 
* .15 
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Cof'tluboj the birth place of Luc an and the two Sen'- 
ecas. is leinai'kaLie for a niohquc 510 feet long, and 420 
broad, supported by 800 piilars ol alabaster, jasper, and 
black marble, which is now convened into a catheMral. 

JtQtfUa wab tlie native place ol Tva'jan and A'drian. 

(i'a'(/c'«, iiow Ca'ciz, the }^reat empuvium of Spanish 
conkincrie, was first peopled by a colony fiom Tyie. 

'I'he first inhabitants of Spain, as well as of Gaul| 
(ieimany, and Britain, were probably ihe Cel'ia, The 
Phafni'ciansafterwaids possessed several places on the, 
fcea coast. At length, the Carthage^nians, attracted by 
the gold and silver mines, which abounded in this coun- 
try, conquered the greater pai t of it ; but tJiey vi ere soon 
expelled by the Romans, who kepi possession of it dur- 
ing the existence of their empire. 

Under the goveimcntof Rome the Spaniards paid 
great attention to leainirg and commerce, Quintil'lian^ 
Sen'eca^ Sil'iusj I^u'can^ Pomfio'niua Mtla^ and other 
learned men were natives of this country. Com, wine, 
oil, and honey were articles of its commerce ; but wool 
was the principal commodity , 

Upon the fill of the Roman empire, Spain was con- 
<|uered by tlie Goths and Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations frt^m the north of Europe, who overran the Ro- 
man empire> and completed the degradation of that 
haughty peoj)le, who but a few years before were mas* 
tcrs cf the wtrld. 

GAl/LIA, GAUL, or F'RANCE. 

Gaul was c;^ned by the Romans GaCUa Transal'fiina 
or Uite'rior^ and by the Greeks Gala'tia. Besides 
France, it comprehended Flanders, Plolland, Swit'zer- 
land, and part of (iermany. 

Mountaina. Pyren'ai, Pyr'enees ; At'fiea^ Alps. 

Lakes, Lcma'nuM^ or Lausa'nius, Gene'va ; Brig"" 
and'nuHy Vtu'etuB^ ^cro'niua or Const ant iMsie^ lake 
Con'stance. 

Rivers, /?Ac(/'flWM5, Rhone; »/f'r(ir, Saone ; jftuffus^ 
Adoui"'; Ga'rumrMj Garonne'; Li'ger or Li'ghrie^ 
Loire ; Se^'uana, Seine ; Rhe'nuMj Rhine* 
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Straits, Bay8, ^c, Frt'tum Gal'licum, the strait of 
Do'ver ; Oce'anus Britan'icus, British Channel ; Oce'* 
anus jiquilan'icu8y Bay ot Bis'cay ; Gal'dcus Si'nua^ 
Gulf of Ly'ons. 

Islands, Stac'ades^ Hieres ; Ulia'rus, Ol'eron, Vin^ 
i////*, Belle Isle ; Uxan'tis^XJ^hdXiXf \ Casare'ay Scr'seyi 
Sar^nia^ Gucrn'sey ; IRidu'na^ Al'derney. 

GaFlia was inhabited by three great nations ; the C^/'- 
l<e, who were the principal ; the Aquita'ni. and Bel'gae ; 
all differing in their customs and language. About 100 
years before the Chrislian era, the Rorftans, under pre- 
tence of assisting the people of Marseilles' and their al- 
Jies, carried their arms into Gaul, and took possession 
of a territory on the southern part of the Rhone, to which 
they gave the name of Proviji'cia. Julius Csesary about 
60 years after, conquered the whole country. 

A.u^ustus divided Gaul into four parts ; Provin'cia, 
or Gal'lia N'arbon^n'sis^ jiguita'niaj Cel'tica^ or Ijugdu- 
nen'sisy and Bel'gica, 



Divisions^ 



jincient* 



fOene'va, 
Vien'na, 

Valen'tia. 
Provin'cia, or jirau'sio, 
Gal'lia Narbo-^ Jirela'tum. 



nen'sis. 



Aquita'nia. 



Cel'tica, or . 
Lugdunen'sis. 



I jivc'nio, 

I Massil'ia. ^ 

I JS/'ar'bo Mar'tiu^. 

[^Tolo'sa. 

{jlvari'cum, 
Burdeg'ela. 
Iculib'na, 
Elusabei'^ris, 

Vinda'na. 
Condivie'num, 
Gena'dum. 
Lugdu'jium^ 



Modem tovmu 

Gene'va. 

Vi-en«f'. 

Valence'. 

Oi'ange. 

Aries, 

Avi^Ti'on, 

Marseilles!. 

Narbdnne. 

Toulduse'. 



Lut 



e'na. 



Bourges. 
B6urdeaux'(do'.) 
An'gouleme', 
Aux. 

Vannes. 

Nantz. 

Or'Icans. 

Ly'ons. 

Paris. 



in BRITANNIA. 

C ^ndomatu'num, Langres. 

j MagontVacum. Mentz. 

BcVgX. < Augu%Ua Treviro'rum. Tners. 

I Divodu'rum. Metz. 

XjTuLnium. Toul. 

Each of these general divisions comprised several 
small independent stales or nations, differing in language^ 
institutions, and laws. Their government was generally 
democratick ; but some of them were governed by kings, 
who were elective, and limited in their authority. 

Among these small nations were the Helve' tii^ who 
inl^^itcd the country now called Swit^zcrland. They 
-wcie remarkable for their industry, bravery, and love of 
liberty. 

In Gaul the more respectable part of the community 
were divided into tv)o classes, the Dru'ids and Eg'uites^ 
to which some have added a third class, the Bard's or 
Foeta. The Dru'ids took care of the religious con- 
cei*ns, educated the youth, decided controversies, and 
puuished offenders ; the Eq'uitea or nobles were mostly 
engaged in war. 

The common people were held in no estimationy and 
wore treated little better than slaves* 

BRITAN'NIA* 

The island of Great Britain was anciently called AKV 
bion ; the name BrUan'nia being common to all the isl- 
ands belonging to Great Britain. The northern part was 
called Caledo'nia^ now Scot'Iand, and was inhabited by the 
Pic'ti or Picts, so called because they painted their bodies. 

Alountainsn The only mountains mentioned by the 
llomans were the Monftes Gram'/iii^ now called the 
(Jram'pian Hills. 

Rivera ^ Bays. Tham'esiay the Thames ; Sabri'naj 
the Sev'ern ; A'bua^ the Hum'ber ; Bodot'ria Si'nua^ 
Frith of Forth ; MeCa'ria Mstua'rium. the Wash, Ma- 
/7«a'rittm //i.'/?<ff, Solway Frith ; G/o7fl,the Clyd^; and 
the Se^nuay now the river Shan'non in Ireland. 

Oceana^ Seaa^ ^c. Oce'anua Germanficua^ and Ger'* 



IL. 
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bhitannia. ira 

man ocean or North sea ; Oce'anus Oc'cidentaUh^ the 
Westerner Atlan'tick ocean; Ma're Hibti'nicum^ or 
Vergin'ium Ma're ^ the Irish Sea, or SU George's Chan'- 
nel ; and the Fre'tum Britan'icum^ or GalUicuniy the 
strait of Do'ver, 

Islands around Brit'ain. Hiber'nia^ now Ire'land, aN 
so called by the ancients, /'m, Itr'ne^ Juver'na^ and 
Britan'nia Par'va ; Vcc'tis^ the Isle of Wight ; Caa'si- 
ter'idesy and the Stilly islands ; Me'na^ Ang'lcsea, the 
seat of the Dru'ids ; Mona'bia or Mone^da^ Isle of Mpn ; 
Hebwdes^ the Heb'rides or Western Isles of Scotland ; 
Or'cddes^ the Ork'neys ; and the Ui'tima Thu'le^ gener- 
ally supposed to be the Shet'land islands. 

Cafiea or Promontories. Bole'rium Prom^h^pfrium^ 
Land's End ; Oerinum Prom, Liz'ard PoirtiP'Or'ca> 
Prom. Dungs'by Head. 

Britain was divided into a number of states ; the foK 
lowin<5 are the principal. r 

States, Anc, 8c Mod. Towna^ Anc. 8c Mod. 

Can'tium, Kent. Durover^num, Can'terbury^ 

Beluga. Hampshire. ^en^a^e/^-aV^TW, Winchester. 

Reg^ni, Sur'ry Sus'sex. 

Durot^riges. Dorsetshire. Dr^rnova'rizi/w, Dor'chester. 

i>u«no'„«.JDcv^«-f;--£/x'e/«. Ex'cter. 

7>moda»'r<?«. Middlesex. Londinum^ Lon'don. 

T^ I ' ^ Nor'folk. IT /^ • n • u^^ 

Jce'nu < ^ p|. ,, Ven'ta. Cais tcr. 

AtrebaHes. Bcrk'shire. ■ Readying. 

Silu'res. S. WaUs. Maridu^niim. Caermarthem 

OrdovHces. N. Walfs. Segon'tium, Camai/voiv. 

Brigan^tes. York'shire. Ebo/acum, York. 

Little is known of ancient Britain before the inyasion 
of it by the Romans under Julius Caesar, about 55 years 
before the Christian era. 

At that time it was divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, each governed by a king or chief magis- 
trate, whose principal office . was to command in war, 
which was always done in person, whether the sovereign 
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weve king or queen, for in succession to the crown there 
was no <listiiiciion of sexes. 

'1 he authority of the king was greatly controlled by 
the priests, called Dru'ida^ who were not only ministers 
of religion, bm also possessed the right of making laws^ 
and oi explaining and executing them. 

The power of the Dru'ids^ and consequently the hon- 
our paid thcin, were incredibly great. They were con* 
bide red as the interpreters of ihe gods, were exempt 
from all taxes and military duty, and their persons were 
held sacred and inviolable. 

The ancient Brit'ons were brave and warlike ; they 
had many ilocks, and lived mostly on milk and fish> 
without corn ; they had no clothing but the skins of beasts. 

GERMA'NIA or GERMANY. 

CI LM-'marsy extended from the Rhine to the Yis'tula^ 
and fioni tlie Dan'ube-to the Baltick sea. 

Mountaina and Forests, Among the natural fea- 
t\ucsof ancient Germany ils forests were remarkable. 
The ITercy'nian^ Ca^'siafi, and Biack forests were the 
principal ; and the Ilcrcy'nii iMon'tca were the piincipal 
mountains. 

Rivers^ The Rhe'nus, now Rhine ; Viaur'gia^ Wc'- 
scr ; M^bh^ YAhe \ Via'driis^ O'der; Ami'sua^ Ems; 
Mx'nua^ Maine ; and la'ter^ now the Dan'ube. 

Scaa* Ma're Suc'vicum or Coda'nua Si'nua the Bal- 
tick sea ; and the Oce'anua Gcrmavficuay now the North 
Sea« 

Ger'many was inhabited by many different nations^ 
among which were the Fri'si, Bruc'teri, Cat'ti, U'b i, 
Sicam'bri, and Marcoman'ni, along the R^ine, whose ter- 
ritory was afterwards occupied by the Aleman'ni ; far- 
ther east were the Haru'dea^ Aaria'ci, and Hermun'duri ; 
between the rivers Ami'aia and Al^bia were the Chau'ci 
and Cherua'ci ; farther north were the An'^H and Fo^H 
or Sax'onea ; alon^ the Bultick were the Longobar^di^ 
Ven'dili or Vanda'Ui. Bur'gundio'nes^ Gotho'nea^ &c the 
Sue'vii who were divided into a number of tribes, occu- 
pied tlie interiour. 
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J^or^icum and Vindelic'ia included that part of modern 
Gcr'many, which lies soutU of the Dan'ube. 

North of Ger'many were the Chtrsone'sus Cim'bricaf. 
nowDEN'MARK,and Scan/diaov ^candina'via^uow Noa'- 
WAY, Swb'dbn, and Lap'laimd, which were inhabited by 
the C'un'bri^ and Teu' tones. 

The following countries were east of Ger'many, and 
north ot Greece and the Adriat'ick sea. 

Countries, Principal towns. 

PanTio'nia* Sir'mium, Segea'tUy J^aufior' turn. ■ .^ 

lUyr'icunu Se'nia or Seg'nia^ Jade'ra^ Efiidau'rus^ 

Mce'sia, JSfea'sus^ now Nis'sa. 

Da^cia. Zuroba'ra, Ul'pia, Tra ja'na, Albia Ju'lia. 

C Inhabited by the J£s'iii, Ven'edi, Aga- 
SarmaUia J thyr'si, Budi'ni, Gclo'ni, Bastar^ns^ 

Eurojia'a, \ Roxola'ni, Hamaxo'biijJazy'gesjTau'- 

l^ricae, now the Crimffi'ans. 

Gaul, Ger'many, and all the northern parts of Eu'rope, 
abounded with forests, mountains, and roinantick scene- 
ry* The inhabitants did not buiid large towns and cities, 
but lived a wandering, unsettled life They were hardy 
and ungovernable, and extremely fierce in war, although 
simple and void of artifice. 

THRA'CIA Oil THRACB. 

Thrace J now Roma'nia or Rumc'lia, was east of Mac* 
edo'nia on the confines of Asia, separated from it only by 
the Bos'phorus and the Dar danelks' ; it was a rough and 
barren country. 

Mountains* Its principal mountains were Ha'musj 
now Eminch-dag, which separated it from Moe'sia on the 
north ; Rho'dofie ; Panga^us^ now Casta^f'nas ; and Is'm^- 
rus. From the top of Ha'mua, it is said, the Eux'ine and 
the Adriat'ick seas were both visible. 

Pivers, Ht'brus^ now Mari'za, remarkable for Its'ra- 

pidity, a|id for the coolness and purity of its waters ; ^^eaF^ 

. tUH or Mea'tus^ now Mes^tb ; and the Lis'sus, which, it is 

said^ was not sufficent to supply the army of Xeroxes 

with water. 
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Gulfa^ Seawf SiraiUy ^c. Mc'laa^ or McVancB Si'nusy 
a gulf west of the Chertone'aua. HeL'iea Pon'tua or the 
5«i 6f HelUe^ so calked from a Thcban princess of this 
name, who is said to have been drowned in crossing it 
with her brother. This strait, now called the Dar'da* 
ntUta\ is about 60 miles long in a winding course, and at 
• medium about 3 miles broad ; but where narrowest, less 
than one mile over. Here s^ood Sea'toa on the Europe'- 
an side, opposite to *4by'doa in Asia, famous for the loves 
of Hero and Leander. Near this place Xerxes made a 
bridge of boats to transport hi^ army. 

The Profion'tla^ now sea of Mar'roora, was connected 
by the Boa^fihorua^ with the Euxi'nuaf now the Black sea. 
. lalanda. 7!^a'«o« or l^A^z'^Uii, now Thap'so, was cele- 
brated for its fertility, its marble quarries, and its gold 
tnd silver mines. 

Lcm'noay now Sta'lime'ne, was sacred to Vulcan, and 
was remarkable for two horrible massacres ; one^ of the 
women in killing their husbands ; the others in the 
slaughter of children. 

Samothra^da or Samo^hra'ce^ now Samothra^ki, is 
fanM>us for a deluge, which inundated the "whole country, 
and is said to have risen to the top of the highest moun- 
tains. Jm'broa^ now Em'bro, in the iEge'an sea ; and 
Froc^ontie'auaj now Mar'mora, in the Propon'tis, cele- 
brated for its fine maible. 



PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

Jtncient, Modern, 

Byran'iium. Constantino'ple, IstambduV, or the Porte. 

jtdriano^fiolia. Adriano'ple or Hx'drine. 

Philifi'olia. Philippop'oli or Phili'ba. 

^fiollo'nia, Sozop'olis or Siz'ebo'li, 

JSTicoft'olia. Nirop'olis. 

Cailifi'olia. Gallip'oli. 

• Mde'rOf which still preserves its ancient name, was 
the birthplace of Democ'ritus, who was called the laugh- 
ing philosopher^ because he used to laugh at the follies 
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of mankind. It also gave birth to several other great 
inen, although it is said^ the air of the city viras thicki and 
rendered the inhabitants dull. 

Ad'riano'ple was the capital of the Turks in Eu'ropCi 
before they took Con'stantino'ple. 

The Thra'cians were a barbarous, cruel, and warlike 
people^ addicted to drinking and forbidden pleasures, 
subsisting mostly on plunder, and the milk and flesh qf 
sheep. 

ASIA ANTI'QUA. 

>^3ia is the grand tlivision of the earth, that was first 
peopled. Here ^dam and Eve were placed in the gar» 
den of Eden^ disobeyed the command of God by eating 
the forbidden fruit, and were driven from Paradise ta 
get their bread by the sweat of their brow, and to suffer 
the consequences of their disobedience. 



NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountatna^ Tau'rua was the principal range of 
mountains in Asia. It Commenced in the western part 
of A'aia Mi' nor ^ and in various branches of different de- 
nominations, extended eastward through the whole of 
Asia. The principal branches kno^vn to the ancientSi 
besides Tau'rus, vi^vq jlnftitau'rua^ Cau*cdauayAma'n\ 
now Mon'te Ne'gro, and Ima'ua. 



jincieni^ 

Eulihra'tes. 

Tfgria. 

Ox'ua* 

Jaxar'tes, 

Oron'tea* 
Facto'lua^ 



# 



RIVERS. 



Modem, 



jincient% 



Modern^ 



Euphra'tes. In'dua^ 1 

5 Basilen'sa, or Sin'duaj or v Sindt 

2 Bare'ma. Sin'thua. J 

C;i'hon. Hydaa'fiea. Shantrou'. 

C Sir, or Grani^cua, Ousvo-la. 

I Si'hon. Maan'der. Mein'der. 

El .\si. Gan'^ea. Gan'ge» 
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O0EAK8) SEAS, &C« 



Ancient. 



Oce'anuB In' die us. 
Mafre Mediierra'neum, 
Ma're jEge^um. 
He9le%pon'tu%. 
Profion'iia. 

BohffihoruB Thra'eiuB, 
Pon*tu» Euxi'nus* 
Bos'fihoruH Cimme'riua, 
Pa'lua Mao'tia. 
Mafre Caa'fiium, 
8¥nu8 jfrab'icua. 
"Bi'nua Ptr'sicua, 
Erythrifum Mu're. 
S^nua Ganget'icua. 
Ma're Eo'um* 



Alodem, 

InMian O'cean. 

Meditcrra^iean Sea. 

^.ge'an Sea, or ArchipePago. 

Sea of Hel'le, or Dar'danelle's'. 

Sea of Mar' mora* 

Strait of Con'stantino'ple. 

Eux'ine or Black Sea. 

Strait of Caf>fa 

Sea of A'zof. 

Caypian Sea. 

Ara'bian Gulf, o" Red Ses^ 

Per'sian Gulf, 

Ara'bian Sea. 

Bay of Bengal'. 

Clunese Sea. 



ISLANDS. 



Cy'^rw*, Pho'dua^ now Rhodes ; Path'moa or PaV'^ 
moa^ Sa!moa^ Chi'oa^ Lea'bcay Ten'edoa^ and Utlria^ now 
Ica'ros. . 




GiyiL 

Andtnt Mtmet. 

tijn Minor, 
ia^ Cotchia > 

^mm Jtbafnia. \ 
Arme'nia Ma'jor, 
Arme'nia Minor. 
MeaofiotQffnia. 
Aaayr^ia, 

Syr'ia Palmy r/ne^'> 

Phanifcm^ Jud^a. J 

Ara'bia. 

Pabyldnia J or Chald^s'tu 

Pet^aia. 

BQCtria'na, 



DIVISIONS. 

Modem JVames* 

Nato^lia. 

Geor^gia, Gangea^ ^ 
and Dages'tan. 3 
Turcom Vnia and Geor'giat 
Aladu'Ha. 
Diarb'eck. 
Curdis'tan. 

Syr^ia and Palestine* 

Ara'bia. 

I'rak. 

Per'sia. 
S Balk, Sublus'tan, and 
C Candiahar'. 
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Susia'na* Chuses'tan or Susis'tan. 

rarUhia. I'rak A' gem, 

Sarma^tia Miat'ica, As'tracan. 

Syth'ia, Siberia. 

^i'na* Chinese' Tai'tary. 

ASIA MINOIi. 

Mountaina. Mount Tau'rua^ the largest mountain 
of Asia, as to extent, spreads its branches under differ- 
ent names through this country. / 

Rivers. The rivers in A'sia Mi'nor were the Granifm 
cu8j now Ousvo'la, where Alexander first defeated the 
Persians ; the Pacto'lus, said by the ancients to have 
flowed over golden sands ; the Alaan'der^ celebrated for 
its winding course ; and the HuUijs^ whose waters were 
of a sahish bitter taste. This river was, famous for the 
defeat of Cra'sus^ kii^g o^ Lyd'ia^ who was deceived by 
the ambig'uous meaning cf this or'acle, " ^f Cret'dUB 
fiaea over the Ha'lijSy he shall destroy a great €mfiir.e*" 
The empire was his own. 

Islands, In the east part of the Mediterra'nean is 
the island of Cy'firus. The principal cities were /'a'- 
fihos^ now Ba'fo, and Sal^amisy now Constan'tia. Pa'- 
phos was the place, where El'ymas the sor'cerer, at the 
preaching of St. Paul, was strtck blind, when attempt- 
ing to corrupt the faith of Sur'gius Pau'Ius, the deputy^ 
or governour of the country. 

Rho'dua^ now Rhodes, near the coast of Ly'cia. is said 
to have risen from the sea. It was remarkable for the 
celebrated brazen statue of Apollo, called Coios'susjon^ 
of the seven wonders of the world Its feet were placed 
one on each side of the entrance to the harbour, so that 
ships passed full sail under it. It was more than 100- 
feet high ; and eveiy part in equal proportion. It was 
demolished by an caithquake, ^fter having stood almost 
a century. The brass, which composed it, was suffi- 
cient to load 900 camels. 

Path' moaov Fat' mo8^ Ica'rkt^ or Ita'roay Sa'tnoa^ CM'* 
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o»j Lem'no$j and Ten'edo9y are in the ^ge'an sea or Ar'- 
chiperago, some of which have already been menlioned 
under Eu'ropc, although they are generally called Asiat'- 
ick islands. 

Cafiea Oppoute the island of Sa'mos^ was the prom', 
ontory of Myca'le^ near which was fought a celebrated 
baUle, in which about 100 thousand Persians were de- 
feated by a much less number of Greeks, on the same 
day that 300 thousand Persians, under Mardo^uus, were 
defeated in the battle of Platx'a, in Greece, by a much 
smaller number of Lacedemo'nians and Athe'nians, un- 
der the command of Pausa'nias. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS* 

Subdivmons. Towna^ Ancient and Modern. 

Mys'ia. Cyz'icua, 

T A/ S ^»'<>l/« or IVium^ Troy; AdramytUium^ 

1 ro-as. ^ Adramii'ti. 

^o'lia. EWa^ lale'a ; Gryn'iunu 

I 'nia 5 Phocx'a^ Fochi'a ; Smyr'na^ Is'mi ; C/a* 

^ * 'I zom'ena^ Vour'la ; £/ih'e8U9i Aiosoluc. 

r Sar'desy Sart ; Afagne^sia, Gu'zel-hi'zar ; 
Lyd'ia. < Thy'ati'ra^ Akhisar-, Phiiadel'/ihiaj A'- 

l^lah-Shei'; ^^//aVia, I tal ah. 
Ca'ria* ffalicarnas^sus, Bodroun' ; CnVdua^ — — . 

^ ^Xan'tliua^ Ek'senidc' ; Pahara^ Pa'tera ; 

I-yc»a. \My'ra, ; Limy'ra,^ 

Pisid'ia & C Per'g'ay Ka'ra-his'ar;./f/i^/ >'f A/a, Ak-Shehr; 

Pamphyl'ia. c Seleu'aii^ Eushar ; Asfien'dusj . 

Isau'rica & C Ico^nium^ Koni'eh ; Der'bCy A'lah-dag ; 

Lycao'nia. \ Lya'croy "» 

Cilic^ia \ Tar'aua^ Tar'sous or Teras'so ; la'susy 

i Ais'se ; J^tcofi'oliay Kenisat-asoud. 
Cappado'cia and ') Cz/6w7ra, Bus'tereh; MeiUe'ne^M^" 
Arme'nia Mi'nor. \ lari'au 

r AmVaua^ Samsoun ; Amaa'ia^ AmasiVh ; 
Pon'tus. \ TVafie'zuajTrQWisond; Eufiato^ria^Tche- 
(.m'keh. 
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Paphlago'ma. Siuo'/ie^ Si'nub ; Caram'bia^ Keretn'pi. 
.. C Pru'sa^ Bur'ba; Afiame'a^ Mouda'nia; 

Buhyn la. ^ js^,c€'a, Is-Nik ; Libtja'sa, Gebi'se. 
Gala'tia jincy'ra^ Angou'ra; Zb'vittw, Tchoroum* 

,. C Laodice'oy La'dik ; Colon' say Cho^ios; 

Phryg la. ^ Gor'dium, Gor'diu co'me ; Pea'sinus. 

Tro'ja or Troy, the capital of Tro'as^ was built on a 
small eminence near mount Ida, at the distancj|^of about 
four miles from the sea. It is celebrated for^e mem- 
orable siege of ten years, which it sustained against the 
Greeks, who at length, by treachery,' got within the 
walls, set fire to the city, put the greater part of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and carried the remainder away 
captive. This was what is called the Troj'an war^ which 
forms the subject of the epick poems of Homer and 
Virgil 

Efih'esfk was famous for a temple of the goddess 
Dia'na^ which is mentioned in the 1 9th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was 425 feet long and 
QOO broad. The roof was supported by 137 columns 
60 feet high. It is said this temple was ^20 years in 
building. 

Milc'ius was the principal city in lo'nia. It was the 
birth place of Tha'les, the father of philosophy, and of 
Anaximan'der, the inventor of dials, and of maps. 

Ico'nium^ Lys'ira^ and Dr^r'be are the cities mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, xiv. 19, where St. Paul 
Ijreachcl the Gospel, and where he was stoned. 

Tar'sua was the birth place of the Apostle Paul, and 
"Was remarkable for the attention of its inhabitants to 
philosophy, and the sciences. 

J^ici^'ay Nice, is celebrated for the first fceneral ec- 
clesiastical council, which was held there. Gor^dium is 
famous for the Gor^dian knot^ which Alexander cut with 
his sword, instead of fairly untying it. 

jfsia Mi'nor was principally settled by col'onies from 
Greece, became the field of battle between the con- 
tending powers of Europe and Asia, ar.d was ot course 
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subject to many revolutions. It was likewise the place, 
where the Apostles particularly exerted themselves to 
establish the Christian religion. Here were the seven 
churches of Asiai which St. John addressed in the Rev- 
elations. 

COL'CHIS, ALBA'NIA, IBERIA. 

These countries, no.v Geor'gia, including Tyiingre'lia, 
Imaret'ta^ and part of Circas'sia, were situated between 
the Eux'ine and Cas'pian seas. Tbey are mountainous, 
bat extremely fruitful. 

Pha*ii8 was the capital of Col'chis, and celebrated 
. in fable for the expedition of the Ar'gonau's from Greece 
..-' iifx search of the golden fleece^ by which he understood 
' 'Uie rich productions of the country. 

ARME'NIA. 

• jirme'nia Ma'jor^ now Turcoma'nia, is a mountainous 
country. Here are TauWus^ jin'titavlruB^ Nepha'tes, 8cc. 
«nd according to some, Mount At'arat^ where Noah's 
ark first rested. 

The rivers Tigria and Eufihra^tea take their rise in 
this country. 

The principal towns were Tf/granocer'ta and At* 
tax' at a* 

SYRIA. 

Syr'ia once extended from Cilic'ia and monnt Ama'nud 
to Ara'bia and Egypt, and from the Mediterra'nean to the 
Cuphra^tes. It was divided into five partS' 

Subdivisions. Princifial to*ivns, 

Commage'ne. Samosa'ta^ Sem'isat ; Zeug^ma^ Zeg'rae. 

rAnti(/cAiay An'tioch; Bera'a^ Alep'po ; 

Seleii'cis, or \ Hierap^ol% ^^cnbjgz, 
Syrta Pro'pria. I Heliofi'olis^ BS.l'bcc ; 

I Altxan'dria^ Alc^andret'ta^ or Scande- 

\ roon'. 
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C Damas^cus^ Dem'csk ; Palmyra^ Tad'« 
J mor. 

\ IVrus,^ Tyre ; SUdon^ Seide ; Trifi'olU 
l Tiip'oU. 

C HieROSOL'tmA^ JERl/SJLEMy BctN^ 

\lehtm^ Beth' el^ E'fihraim^ &c. 
Palaesti'na, called also the Holy Landj the Land of 
Ca'naariy of Ih'rael^ and of Ju'dah^ was again divided, 
fii^st into tivelve tribea ; afterwards into the kingdoms of 
Jufdah, and Iii'rael^ and at last by the Romans into sev- 
eral districts. 



CoeHc Syr'ia 

Phc3emc'ia. 

Jude'a, or 
Palaesti'na. 



Districts. 



Galils'a. 



Sama'ria. 



Judae^a. 



Princifial towna^ 

C Ca'na, Cljora'zin,Caper'naiim, Jez'reel,'Ei 
J be'rias, Mount Gil'boa, Belh'lehera, Nazfr 
J areth,near Mount Ta'twjr, Na%, Zab'ul(m$ 
LPtolema'is, now A'cre, 

Sama'ria, Caesare'a, Jop'pe. 
^Jeru'aatem^ the capital, was built on four 
I hills, called Sifon^ A'cra^ Morifah, and Be- 
J ze'tha ; Jer'ico, Belh'el, Gil'gal, E'pbra- 
j im, He'bron, Mam're, Beth'Uhemy the 
I birth place of our Saviour; £m'maus|» 
I^Ra'ma, Oib'ia. 

C Ga'za, Gath, As'calon, Azo'tus or AsMody 
( and Ek'ron. 

f Ra'moth-Gil'ead, Ash'taroth, and Decap'^ 
< olis, which was a confederacy of ten cit^ 
(^ies. 



Pbilis'tsea. 

Berae'a or 
Gil'ead. 

Wun!i3e'r \ ^^'^^' The'man, and Boz'ra. 

Mountains. A chain of mountains pervades- Syr'ia 
from north to south. The highest and most remarkar 
ble are, LiVanus or Lel/anon, Sha'ron, Ta'bor, Ncbo, 
Pis'gah, Car'mel, Seir, &c. 

Lake9 or Seas Genet/arethj or Ttbe'rias^ and .4s* 
phaHtites'i or Ma're Mor'tuum, which, from its stagnant 
waters, is now called the Dead sea. This lake is 90 
sa It, that neither animals nor vegetables live in it« It*i» 
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nearly 100 miles in ex t(mt, and is supposed to occupy 
the place where the cities of Soifoin and Gomor'rah 
once stood. 

The principal river was Jordn'nea^ or Jor'dan, which 
ronntctcd the above lakes together. 

Vu^thtinry or Juda'a. was the principal scene of the 
various revolutions of God, and of (he wonderful work 
of the ledcniplion of man. It was situated along the 
eastern shore of the Mediterra'ncan sea; extending about 
180 miles noith ar«l south between 31 degrees, and 33 
degrees and 40 minutes north latitude ; and was about 
80 miles in breadth. , 

This was 'a country of mountains and vallles, and of 
liills and ph^ins. The climate was generally hot, al- 
•.. though agreeably moderated by refreshing breezes from 
the mountains. The soil was fertile, producing plenti- 
fully i^rass for cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
and wine and oil that maketh glad the heart, and bread 
that giveth strength. It was a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 

The ancient inhabitants were numerous, and extreme* 
ly addicted to idolatry, superstition, and gross wicked- 
ness, for which they were driven out and destroyed by 
the Jews, who in their turn became as degenerate and 
sinful. liotwithstanding the miraculous dispensations of 
God to reclaim and instruct them In consequence of 
which they likewise, although the once favoured people 
of God, were driven from this land of firomiac^ and arc 
at this day dispersed among all the nations -of the earth. 
They however still look with longing eyes to their na- 
tive land, and sigh for a return ; and v/e have the assur- 
ance of Scripture, that t^^ day is approaching when this 
wonderful people shall again revisit their ancient inheri- 
tance, and shall then worship and serve the .God of their 
fatltcrs. 

ARA'BIA. 

^ra'bia was divided into three parts. 

Divisions, Principal towns, 

Ara'bia Deser'ta. Thafi'sacus, 
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r PtHra^ Krac ; Berenifce^ more an- 
Ara'bia Petraea. < c\&v\X\y E'zion'Ge'ber^Pha'raov Pa'* 

{^ranj and jirain'oc^ now Su'ez. 

Ara'bia Fe'lix. Saba'tha^ Sana'a ; Man'abaj Ma'reb. 

jlra'bia Fe'lix was the southern part of Ara'bia, and. 
remarkable for its fertility. 

Near the northern part of the Si'nus Arab'icus, now 
the Red sea, were the mountains, Si'nai and Ho'reb* 
On Mount Si'nai the law to the Israelites was given to 
Moses amidst an awful and miraculous display of the 
majesty of God. 

iabylo'nia and Chalda'a^ now Eyra'co, or Iri'ca Ar'* 
able, was north of the Persian gulf on the river £a* 
phra'tes. 

Bab'ylon^ the capital, was one of the most ancient cit- 
ies in the world, and celebrated for its magnificence and 
extent. It was 60 miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a wall 50 feet thick and 200 feet high, and had 100 
brazen gates» 

Mesofiota'mia^ now Diar'bec, was between the livers 
Euphra'tes and Ti'gris, 

The principal townn were Ma^ibisj Seleu'ciUy noW 
Bagdad, Bat'na^ and Ecles'se, 

Some have supposed the Garden of Eden was in 
Mesopota'mia. 

Mayr^ioy now Curdis'tan was east of the river Ti'gris^ 

The principal cities were Mfnua or JVin'<?-vf, jirbe'» 
ioj and Ctes^i/ihon* 

Me^dia extended along the Caspian sea. Its chief 
town was Ecbat^ana^ now Uam'adan. 

0£ Per^aia and Susia'naj now Pe/sia, the principal 
towns were Perac/i^olia^ Su'aa^ and Elyma!ia. 

The countries east of Pei''sia were little known to the 
ancient Romans, and therefore seldom mentioned, ex- 
cept in the history of Alexander the Great, who cxtencV 
je4 his conquests to the river In'dus. 

16* 
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NATURAL DIVIilONS. 

Mountaina* Ji'laa is the principal mountain in Afri- 
ca, tliat was anciently knownl it runs across the dessert 
from E)>;ypt to the Ailanlick ocean, and is so high that 
the ancients imagined the heavens rested on its top* 

Rivera. The jVi'iua or Nile, is the largest and most 
celebrated river of Africa. Its sources were unknown 
to the ancients, as were also the causes of its annual in« 
undations, to which Egypt owes its extraordinary fertili- 
ty. It is now ascertained, that this river rises in the 
Blountains of the Moon in Abyssin'ia, and that its inun- 
dations arc caused by the periodical rains, which for sev* 
eral months ann»jiilly prevail in that country. It runs 
northcily throuj^h the whole extent of Egypt. At the 
town of Cercaso'rum it divides itsell into several streams, 
and fails into the Mediterra'nean sea by aeven mouths^ 



Ancients 

Occ'anuM Allan* ticus, 
Oce^dnUM Jn'dicua. 
Ma' re Alediterra'neum, 
Synua Arab'tcua. 
Fre^tum Hcrcidleum* 



OCEANS, SEA89 8cc. 

Modern^ 

Atlan'tick O'cean. 
In'dian O'cean. 
Mediterra'nean Sca^ 
Ara'bian Gulf, or Red Sea* 
Strait of Gibril'tar. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 



Ancient, 
Maurita'nia Tingita'na, 
Maurita'nia Caaarien'aia* 
^iitnid^ia^ Africa Pra^firia. 
THJi'olita'n<^ 



Modem. 
Moroc'cOb 
Algiers'. 
Tu'nis. 
Trip'oli- 
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Cyrena'icoy LWya Sujic'rior. Bar'ca. 

JEgyp'tua. E'gypt. 

Lib'ya In'ferioty GatuUia. Biledul'gerid. 

Solitu'dineM. Za'ara, or the Dese^ 

AntoloUeB. Ne'groland. 

JEthio'fiie ^ Lih'y^i fiarg. Upper Ethio'pia. 

JEthio'p.ia pars. Lower Ethio'pia. 

iEGYPTUS OR EGYPT. 

Divisions. Princifial towns. 

« / C Mem'fihis^ near the place where Grand" 

SiP^r^r I ^^^^^ "°^ stands; The'ba, Thebes ; CoyV- 

^gyp'tus r Pelu^sium^ Damief ta ; Conof/insj neat 
IiVferior or < which is now Roset'ta ; Safisy Jiau'crati9j 
the Del'ta. (^ Alexan'dria. 

In the east of Lower Egypt was the land of Go'shem, 
where the children of Israel dwelt. 

Egypt was one of the most celebrated countries in 
the world. In ancient times it was esteemed the school 
of learning ; and the most illustrious men in Greece re<« 
sorted thither for instruction. 

No country exhibits such wonderful productions of 
art and labour, as Egypt. One of the most useful of 
these works was the celebrated lake Maoris, which was 
more than 200 miles in circumference, and said to have 
been dug by an ancient king of the same name. It was 
intended as a res'ervoir of the superabundant waters dur- 
ing the inundation of the Nile. After the river had sub- 
sided, the waters of the lake were drawn off by canals 
in various directions to supply the coimtry, as it very sel- 
dom or never rains in Egypt. 

The pyr'amids are another stupendous work of the 
Egyptians. It is supposed, they are designed to be 
the burial places of the ancient kings. The largest co?^ 
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ers about 10 acres of ground^ and is more than 500 fecr^ 
in perpendicular height. 

Near the pyr^amids are subterra'nean vaults of prodi- 
gious extent) in which were deposited the embalmed bod- 
ies of the Egyptians, commonly called mummies. Some 
of these bodies are still perfect and entire, although thejr 
have been kept more than 3000 years. The art of em- 
balming the bodies of the dead in this manner is now lost. 

The lab'yrinth was another wonderful production of 
tfie Egyptian king^. It consisted of 13 palaces, and 3000 
houses, built of marble, under ground, or covered over^ 
communicating with each other by innumerable wind- 
ing passages, so intricate and perplexing, that to escape 
from it was almost impossible. 

Another remarkable work was the famous light tow- 
er on the island of Pha^ros, raised so high, as to be seen 
at the distance of 100 miles. 

These are some of the wonders "of Egypt, which 
show, that their knowledge of mechanicks must have been 
very great, if not superiour to what is now possessed. 

The country«from Egypt to the Atlantick, now called 
the coast of Bar'bary, for the space of near 2000 miles, 
borders all the way on a barren sandy desert, called Za'm 
ara or Saf/iara^ which sometimes approaches within a 
few milM of the Mediterra'nean. • 

In Mtmtor^ica stood the temple of Ju'piter Awfrnom^ 
in the middle of a sandy desert, through which travel- 
lers were guided by the stars 

■ Cyrenc^ica was in the northern part of Africa ; its 
capital was Cyrc'ne ; the other cities were Bar'ccy PtoH* 
ema'U^ Berentfce^ &c. 

Lcfi'tia^ Oe'a^ and Sab'rata were the principal cities ia 
the R^^o Syr^tica, or Trip'olita'na. 

The capital of Africa Pro'pria was Carthafgo^ or Car'* 
thage. It was built by a colony from Tyre 8 or 9 huns- 
dred years before the Christian era ; it flourished 7 or 8 
hundred years, and its greatest population was no less 
than 700 thousand inhabitants. It maintained the mem^ 
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orable wars with the Romans^ called the Pu'niek wars^ 
m the thu'd of which Car'lhage waa totally destroyed byr 
the second Scip'io Africa'nus, 147 years before Christ. 

About 15 miles east from Car'thage Mras Tu'nesj now^ 
Tu'nis, at the mouth of the river Bag'rada, near which 
the army of Reg'ulus, the Roman general, destroyed a» 
enormous serpent with their engines of war, after it had 
killed a great number of the soldiers. The skin, which 
is said to have been 120 feet in length, was carried t^ 
Rome, and long preserved there. 

Hedrume'tum^ Thafi'aut^ and U'tica were in this part 
of Africa. 

JSTuTnidfia was divided into two kingdoms^ Maaay'li 
and Masse/ sili. Masinis'sa was the most celebrated kin^ 
of the former, and .Sy'phax oithe Latter. 

The principal towns were Tab'raca, Hi/i'fio JRe^giusy 
Ru'ficade', Cir'ta^ and Zafma^ which was famous for the 
defeat of Han'nibal by Scip'io. 

Maurita'nia^ now Fez and Moroc'co, extended to the 
western coast of Africa, and was bounded south by Gee- 
tu'lia and the Atlas mountains. • 

The principal towna were Casare^ and Tinfgisj now 
Tan'gier, south of the Fre'tum Hercu'leum^ now the 
strait of Gibraltar. 

West of Gastu'lia were the InauUns Fortumaftaj or 
For'tunate Isles, now the Cana'ries They H fB » # repre- 
sented as the abode of the blessed, and the residence of 
virtuous souls after this life. 

North of these were the In'aul^ Purfiura^riajnovr the 
Madezi^'as ; and south of them were the In' aula Hca/ier^-^ 
idea of the ancients, supposed by some to be the Cape 
Verd Islands. 

Kthio'fiia was situated south of Egypt, and extended 
along the Red Sea southward, to paits of Africa unknown 
to the ancients It probably comprehended the countries 
now called Dongo'la Seii'naar, Abyssio'la^ and part of A'- 
del, or Zei'la. 
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The most usual name of Etliio^pia was Abasse'ne ; 
but in Scripture it was called the land of Cush. 

The principal nations, that inhabited this country, were 
the Z^/em'fny-rti fabled to have had no heads, their mouth 
nnd eyes being fixed in their brcabts This story might 
perhaps have pioceedcd fiom their having very short 
necks. 

The Troglod'itea were a very savage nation, that lived 
in caves, and fed on serpents, lizards, &c. Their lan- 
guage had no articulate sounds, but resembled the shriek* 
ing of bats. The PigfrnicM lived in a province near the 
Troglod'ites^ and were extremely short, black, and hairy. 

The metrop'olis of this country was jiuxufme. The 
principal river was the M'ile^ which took its rise amonp; 
the Mountains of the Moon. 
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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. t9l 

Having given a geographical outline of the different 

fiarta of the earth, both ancient and modern^ it may be 

firofier to mention the different forms of government^ 

the firincifial empires which have exiate'dy and the dif* 

ferent kinds of religion which have prevailed, 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

An empire consists of several large countries, subject 
to one sovereign, called an emperour, 

A kingdom is generally a less extent of country, sub- 
ject to one sovereign, called a ki^ig* 

A dutchy or principality is a still less extent of coun* 
try, governed by one, who is himself subject to the su* 
preme power, 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

A state is a large society of men, united under one 
government for their common security and welfare. 

The canstitution of a state is the body of fuqi^ment- 
al laws, which secures the rights of the people^'and reg« 
ulates the conduct of their rulers. 

The sovereignty of a state is the power, that governs 
it 

Eveiy regular government consists of three branchesy 
the leg^islative^ the judic^rary^ and the exec'utive, 

1. The leg^ialaturcy or leg^islative power^ makes the 
laws for the government of the people. 

The leg'islative power is generally composed of three 
others, which, in the government of the United States, 
are the Frebidenty the Sen'aie^ and the House qfRepre^ 
^enUatives i and when assembled, they are called the 
Congress^ 
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In the individual stites the tegfialature consists of a 
Governour^ Senfate and House of RefiresertftativeM, 
These, when convened, are in some of the states called 
the OenertLl jilatemblyj in others, the General Courfy as 
HI Massacimsctts. 

In England the irg^Ulature is composed of the jiT/'w^, 
and two separate bodies of men, cuUed Lords and Com' 
mons» The Lords are the JVoiu/ity ; the Commons are 
chosen by tlic people. When these branches are as- 
sembled to make laws, and to deliberate yn national af- 
fairs, ihev are called the Parliament, 

3. Thiijudic^ianj is that branch of a regular govern* 
mcnt, which explains the law, and hears and determines 
all complaints. It is vested in severalyae/^^*, who fonn 
a court. 

3. The exec'utive fioKocr sees that the laws are pii*^ in 
execution. It is vested either in a governour^ firesidenty 
ktJifj or emfierour. 

Thojorm of government is the particular manner, in 
which it is exercised. 

There are three kinds of government, which, under 
various modi(i<:ations, constitute ail others ; mon^archy^ 
aristoc'racyy and drmoc'racy, 

1. A mon'archy is wiiere the sov'ereignty^ or sufireme 
flower^ is vested in the hands of one individual, called a 
mon'arch. whether a king or an emfierour. 

A limited movlarchy is where the power of the sove- 
reign is limited by law. 

An ar^bitary or absolute vion'archy is where the sove- 
reign is not limited by law ; but he disposes of the lives 
and property of his subjects at his pleasure. 

In an absolute government there are no laws, but the 
will of the sovereign. If he exercise his power with se- 
verity and abuse, he is called a desfiot or tyrant. 

An tlec'tive mon'archy is where the sovereign is ap- 
pointed by the suffrages or votes of the people. 

A hered'itary mon'archy is where the supreme author- 
ity, honours, and titles, descend from one sovereign to 
another by right of inheritance, established by law, as 
from father to son. 
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2. An arUtoc'racy is where the supreme power is 
vested in a council of select members, sometimes called 

the nobility* • 

3, A.democ'racy is where the supreme power is exer- 
cised by the whole body of the people. 

A refiubhck is where the supreme power is intrusted 
by the people to councils, composed of members, chosen 
for a limited time, and where there are several indepen- 
dent states united in one general government. 

The government of the United States is a refiublicky 
and it is thp only one that now exists. 

A mixed government partakes of monarchy^ aristoc'" 
racy J and democ'racy^ as is exemplified in the British gov- 
ernment. 



THE MOST REMARKABLE EMPIRES THAT HAVE 

EXISTED. 

The BabyWnian or jiasyr^ian empire, the first called 
universal^ is supposed to have been founded by Nimrod 
2'2^7 years bpfore Christ. It continued about 1450 
years. 

Cyrus conquered the Rabylo'nians, and on the ruin of 
their empire established that of the Medea and Per^Biana^ 
the second universal empire, 438 years before Christ. 

Alexander the Great conquered the Per'aiartB under 
Dari'u8^ their last king, and established the Grecian, 
which was the third universal empire, 330 years before 
Christ. 

After the death of Alexander, his conquests were di- 
vided among his generals ; the principal of which were, 
Ptofemy in Egyfit^ Seleti'cus itiAsia^ and the descendants 
oi Aniig^onua in Afacedo^nia, 

All these kingdoms were subdued by the Romans^ 
who csfkblishcd the fourth universal empire, and extend- 
ed it over all the important parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. , ' *'^ 

The Roman emftire was ovevtumed, in the west, by 
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i!;r r; '.;/.« ahd r.?;2'i7a/«, and Other barbarous iisitlons from 
t'lc north, in the ibuith and fifth centuries, whose descen- 
cKnits now possess some of the finest and richest coun- 
iiics in Furope; in the east, first by the followers of 
^i:l hcuiu t, under the name of Sar'acens ; and finally by 
:! i- 'J'uikx^ who still keep possesion of their conquests. 
'i'hx: most distinguished empires of the present time 
•^VK liic V'rcnch, the Rub'sian, and the Bntish. 



DIFFERENT n£LIGI0N8. 

"^iL li^^ion is a system of divine faith and worship. 

There are/ottr kinds of Religion, the Pagan or Hea^ 
'hrvj the Jiivifth^ the Christian^ and the Mahomfetanj or 
:uorc properly Moham'medan, 

Pa%^a7njim is the woiship of false gods, such as idols 
^r w.oifrfty n^.ade by men's hands ; or natural objects, as 
;he sun, moon, stars, rivers, and sometimes ferocious 
beasts, or other objects. 

Jit'Jaififn is the worship of the one true God, as reveal- 
ed in the Old Testament ; but it rejects th^ New Tes- 
tament. 

Chrhtian'ity is the worship of the true God, as reveal- 
ed hi both the Old and New Testament ; and as taught 
by Jesus Christ, and his disciples and apostles. 

I%Iahom^ctani8m^ or la'lamism^ is a system of faith and 
.. worship, composed o{Pa'ganiafn^Ju'dai8m^?j\{\ C/tristiaii*' 
ity^ Ma'homet or TVIoham'nied, a celebrated impostor of 
Arabia, was the author cf this system. His followers 
arc called Mahom'etana^ or Mub'aulmen^ and the book, 
containinp; their religion, is called the Koran or AVcoraiu 

The Christian religion is divided into various sects 
or denominations. 

The Boman Catholick religion, or Pofiery^ professes to 
be the Christian religion, and differs from other denomi- 
r.alions principally in the belief of the infallibility and 
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Bu/iremacy of the Poficy in Latin fiafia, signifying fa-^ 
ther. 

By the injallibility of the Pope is understood, that 
the Pope cannot err in ecclesiastical matters; and by his 
sufiremacy is meant, his power or authority over all the 
churches, the kings, and princes of the earth. This pow- 
er of the Pope was, for ages, actually exercised to a won- 
derful extent ; but for many years past it has been di- 
minishing. 

In consequence of the corruptions and abuses of po* 
pcry, a schism or rupture was in the sixteenth century, 
made in the church of Rome or popery. 

The firotestantH are those, who separated themselves, 
and protested against the authority and decrees of the 
Pope and his adherents. 

All denominations of Christians, who reject the 'Cath- 
olick religion, arc z^^^ tirotentants ^vArcformed ; but 
by the Roman Catholicks they are called her^eticks. The 
separation itself is called the reformation. 

The Protestants are again divided into various sects^ 

The Calviniata and the Lutherans are those» who 
embrace the opinions of the tAvo most eminent rcformeis, 
CaMn and Luther, 

E/iia'co/iacy^ or the Church of England^ does not dif- 
fer materially in doctrines, or articles of belief, from Cal- 
vinism, but principally in its discipline and form of wor-* 
ship. 

The Church of England maintains a diversity of rank 
among its pastors or teachers, the chief of whom are 
called bishops and archbishQfia, This form of church 
government is sometimes called firel'acy or hVerarchy. 

The Presbytc'riana are generally Calvinists, and al- 
low no superiority among the ministers of religion, who 
are called fires' by ters. The church is governed by meet- 
ings, called fircsbyt'eries or syn'ods^ consisting of minis- 
ters and lay members, called ruling elders* 

When a religion is sanctioned by law, and its teach- 
ers supported by the publick, it is called the ejstabliahed 
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religion f or church ; as Efiia'cofiacy in England, and Pret* 
byte'rianiam in Scotland. 

lliose who differ from the established church are 
called dissen'tfrtt, nonconfor'mista^ dis'sidcntsj sece'dersj 
aec'tanea^ fiu'ritana. &c« If these are allowed openly to 
proicss Uicir religion they are said to be toi'erated. 

BaptUtt are those who deny the efficacy oi infant 
baptism. 

Indc/icn'dentH or Congregu'tionalista are those, who 
assert, that there is no authority in Scripture for a nation- 
al or established religion. 

Those who adhere to Calvinism, or the established 
church, are called or'thodox ; those who do not, het^c^ 
Todox, 

De'iats are those, who profess to believe in the ex- 
istence of a Sufiremc Beings but deny all revelation. 

A' * heists deny the existence of the Supreme Being,^ 
and reject all religion. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

l*he following is a g-eneral summary of the different nations 
in the four principal divisions of the earth, showing, at one view, 
tlie capital, population, religion, revenue, wid government of each. 

SUMMARY OF AMERICA. 



Nations* 



Chief Cities. 
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Religion. 
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Government. 



JV*. America. 

United States 

Spanish Do- 
minions 

British Pos- 
sessions 

S, America. 

Spanish Bo- 
minions 

Por'tuguese 
DominionsI 

Sweden 

Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Bata'via er 
Holland. 

C^erman stat 

Aus'tria 

Turkey in Eu- 
rope 

France 

Switzerland 

Italian Rep. 
Etru'ria. 
Pope's States 
Kaples 
Portugal 
Spain 

Great Britain 
& Ireland 



\Vasl\ington 
Mexico 

Quebeck 

Lima 

Rio Janeiro 



7 
4 

I 



Protestant 
Rom. Cath. 

Rom. Cath. 

Rom. Cath* 
Rom. Cath. 



SUxMMARY OF EUROPE. 



Republick. 

Spanish Vice- 
roy. 

British Ccn. 
stitutiun. 

Spanish Vice*^ 

roy. 
Portuguese 

Viceroy. 



Stockholm 
Petersburg 
Copenha'gen 

Berlin 


3 

36 
3 

8 


liUtheran 
Greek Church 
Lutheran 
Protestant & 
Rom. Cath. ' 


1 

10 

li 

4 


Mon'archy. 
Mon'archy. 
Mon'archy. 

Mon'archy; 


Amsterdam 


O 


Protestant 


4 


Repub'lick. 


Dresden 
Vienna 
Constantino- 
ple 
Paris 


8 
23 

8 

32 


Protestant 
Rom. Cath. 
Mahomctan- 

ism 
Rom. Cath. 


4 
10 

7 

25 


Aristoc'racyi.. 
Mon'archy. 

Des'potismr 
Mon'arch}'. 


Berne 


2 


Protestant & 
Rom. Cath. 


1 


Aristoc'racy. 


Mil'an 

Florence 

Rome 

Naples 

Lisuon 

Aladrid 

London 
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Jtw8 - - - - - - - 9,000,000 

Mahometans - ^ - - - - 140,000,000 

Pa'gans 481,000,000 

Total 800,000,000 

Subdivisions among Christiana may be thus : 

Prot'eatanta • . - - - 50,000,000 

Greeka and Arme'niana - - • 30,900,000 

Cath'olickay &c. - - - - - 90,000,000 



Total 1 ro,ooo,ooo 

Hence it appears, that about one fifth part only of the 
human race have yet embraced the Christian religion in 
any of its forms. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 

0/ the earth ; its Internal Structure i ita Caves^ and 

Subterra'neoua Paaaagea. 

When a curious survey of tlie surface of our globe 
is taken, a thousand objects offer themselves virhich, 
though long known, still excite curiosity. The most 
obvious beauty that strikes the eye is the verdant cover- 
ing of the earth, which is'fotmed by a happy mixture of 
herbs and trees of various magnitudes and uses. It has 
been often remarked, that no colour refreshes the eye so 
well as green ; and it may be adde^, as a further proof 
of the assertion, that the inhabitants of those places, where 
the fields are continually white with snow, generally be- 
come blind long before the usual decay of nature. 

The advantage, which arises from the verdure of the * '. 
fields, is not a little improved by their agreeable inequal- 
ities. There are scarcely two natural landscapes, that 
offer prospects entirely resembling each other ; their 
risings and depressions, their hills and vallies, are never 
entirely the same, but always offer something new to en- 
tertain and enliven the imagination. 

To increase the beauties of the face of nature, the 
landscape is greatly improved by springs and lakes, and 
intersected by rivulets. These lend a brightnesa to the 
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prospecty give motion and coolness to the air^ and fur- 
oUh the means of sub&istence to animated nature. 

Such are the most obvious tranquil objects, that every 
where offer themselves ; but there are others of a more 
awful and magnificent kind ; the mountains, rising above 
the clouds, and topt with snow ; the river, pouring down 
their sides, increasing as it runs, and losing itself at 
last in the ocean ; the ocean, spreading its immense 
sheet of waters over more than half the globe, swelling 
and subsiding at well known intervals, and forming a 
communication between the most distant parts of the 
earth.' 

If we leave those objects, that seem natural to our 
earth, but which keep the same constant tenour, we are 
presented with the great irregularities of nature. The 
burning mountain ; the abrupt precipice ; the unfathom- 
able cavern ; the headlong cataract, and. the rapid whirl- 
pooL 

In descending to the objects immediately below the 
surface of the globe, we shall there find wonders still as 
amazing. For the most part of the earth lies in regular 
beds or layers of various substances, every bed growing* 
thicker in proportion as it lies deeper, and its contents 
become more dense and compact. 

We shall find in almost all our subterranean inquiries 
an amazing number of shells, that once belonged to 
aquatick animals. Here and there, at a distance from 
the sea, are beds of oyster shells, several yards thick, 
and many miles over. These, which are dug up by the 
peasants in every country, are regarded with little cu- 
riosity because they are so common. But it is other- 
wise with an inquirer into nature ; he finds them, not on- 
ly in shape, but in substance, every way resembling those 
that are bred in the sea, and he is, therefore, at a loss 
how to account for their removal* 

Yet not one part of nature alone, but all her produc- 
tions, and varieties become the objects of the philoso* 
pher's inquiry ; every appearance, howevef* common, 
affords matter for his contemplation. He inquires ho«r» 
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and why the surface of the earth has come to have those 
risings and depressions, which most men call natural ; 
he demands in what manner the mountains were formed, 
and in what their uses consist ; he asks from whence 
springs arise ; and how rivers flow round the convexity 
of the globe ; he enters into the examination of the eb- 
bings and flowings. and the other wonders of the deep ; 
he acquaints himself with the irregularities of nature, 
and endeavours to investigate their causes, by which, 
at least, he will become better acquainted with their his* 
toiy. The internal structure of the globe becomes an 
object of his curiosity, and though his inquiries can 
reach but little way, yet his imagination will supply the 
rest. He will endeavour to account for the situation of 
the marine fossils, that are found in the earth, and for 
the appearance of the dififerent beds, of which it is com* 
posed. These inquiries have of late years employed 
men of splendid talents, indefatigable in their pursuits, 
zealously attached to the investigation of truth, and whose 
well directed industry merits applause and gratitude. 

Men have penetrated to very small depths below the 
earth's surface* The deepest mine, which is that at 
Cot'teburgin Hungary, reaches not more than two thirds 
of a mile, a very small distance, when compared with 
four thousand miles, the distance from the surface to the 
centre of the earth. A bee, who darts his sting into an 
ox or an elephant, does more in proportion towards dis* 
covering the internal structure of those animals, than 
man has yet done in his endeavours to penetrate the body 
of the globe. 

Upon examining the earth where it has been open* 
ed to any depth, the first coat, that is commonly found at 
the surface, is that light coat of blackish mould, which 
by some is called garden earthy which has been probably 
formed from animal and vegetable bodies, decaying and 
turning into this substance. This coat serves as a store* 
house, from whence animal and vegetable natures are 
renewed \ and thus are the blessings of life continued 
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"with unceaung circulation. This external covering sup- 
plies man with all the true riches he enj«ys. He may 
bring up gold and jewels from greater depths, but they 
are merely the toys of a capricious being, things upon 
which he haa placed an imaginary value, and for which 
the unwise alone part with the more substantial blessings 
of life. 

The earth, says Plin'y^ like a kind mother, receives 
us at our birth, and sustains us when born. It is this 
alone of all the elements around us, that is never found 
the enemy of man. The body of waters deluges him 
with rains, oppresses him with hailf and drowns him 
with inundations ; the air rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempests, or lights up the volcano ; but the earth, gen« 
tie and indulgent, ever subservient to the wants of man, 
spreads his walk with flowers, and bistable with plenty ; 
returns with interest every good committed to her care ; 
and though she produces some poisons, she also furnish^ 
es antidotes. ' 

If from this external surface we descend deeper, and 
view the earth cut perpendicularly downwards, the lay- 
ers will be found regularly disposed in their proper or* 
der, though they are different in different situations. 
These layers are sometimes very extensive, and are of- 
ten fiound to spread over a space of some leagues in cir^ 
cumference. But it must not be supposed, that they are 
uniformly contiaued over the whole globe, without any 
interruption ; on the contrary, they ai*e, at sniall inter- 
vals, interrupted by perpendicular fissures ; the earth 
resembling, in this respect, the muddy bottom of a pond, 
from whence the water has been dried off by the sun, 
and thus opening in several chinks, which descend ip 
a direction perpendicular to its surface. These fissures 
are many times found empty, but more frequently closed 
with adventitious substances, which the .rahi, or some 
accidental causes, have conveyed to fill their cavities. 
The openings are not less different than their contentst 
eome not being above half an inch wide, some a foot, and 
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some several hundred yards asunder. ' These last form 
those dreadful chasms, that are to be found in the Alps, 
at the edge of which the traveller stands, dreading to 
look down into the unfathomable gulf below. 

But the chasms to be found in the Alps are nothing 
to what may be seen in the An'des. These amazing 
mountains, in comparison with which the former are 
but little hills, have their fissures m proportion to their 
magnitude. In some places they are a mile wide, and ' 
deep in proportion ; and there are otherstthat run under 
ground, and resemble in extent a province. 

Of this kind also is the cavern called El' den HoU^ in 
Der'byshire, in Eng'land, which was sounded by a line 
two thousand eight hundred feet in length, without find- 
ing the bottom or meeting with water; and yet the 
mouth at the top is not above forty yards over. This 
unmeasurable cavern runs perpendicularly downward ; 
and the sides of it seem to tally so plainly, as to show 
that they were once united. Those who visit the place 
generally procure stones to be thrown doMm, which, 
striking against the sides of the cavern, produce a sound, 
that resembles distant thunder, dying away, as the stone 
goes deeper. 

Besides these fissures we frequently find others, that 
descend but a little way, and then spread themselves of* 
ten to a great extent below the surface. Many of these 
caverns may be the production of art aftd human indus- 
try, for retreats to protect the oppressed, or shelter the 
spoiler. The famous lab'yrinth of Can'dia is supposed 
to be the work of art. The stone quarry of Maes'trlcht 
is evidently made by labour ; carts enter at its mouth, 
and load within and return, then discharge their freight 
into boats, that lie on the brink of the Maese. This 
quarry is so large, that forty thousand people may take 
shelter in it ; and it in general serves for this purpose, 
when armies march that way, becoming then an impreg>* 
nable retreat to the people, that tive in the neighbourhood. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this cavern, when 
lighted up with torches \ for there are thousands of. 
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square pillars in large level walks, about twenty feet 
high, and all wrought with much neatness and regulari- 
ty. To add to its beauty, there are also in various parts 
of it little pools of water, for the convenience of men and 
cattle. 

The salt mines in Po'land are still more spacious 
than these. Some cat'acombs in E'gypt and It'aiy are 
said to be very extensive, but no part of the world has a 
greater number of artificial caverns than Spain, which 
were made to serve as retreats lo the Christians against 
the fury of the Moors, when they conquered that coun- 
try. 

There is scarcely a country in the world without its 
natural caverns, and many new ones are discovered eve« 
ry day. In England they have Oak'ley Hole and Pen'* 
park Hole. The former lies on the south side of Men'- 
dip Hills, within a mile of the town of vVells. To con* 
ccive a just idea of this, we must imagine a precipice of 
more than a hundred yards high on the side of a moun- 
tain, which shelves away a mile above. In this is an 
opening, into which you enter, going along upon a rocky^ 
uneven pavement, sometiiiies ascendmg and sometimes 
descending. The roof in some places is fifty feet from 
the floor, and in others it is so low that a man must stoop 
to pass. From every part of the floor there are formed 
sparry concretions of various figures, that have been 
likened to men, lions. Sec. At the farthest part of this 
cavern nses a stream of water well stored with fish. It 
is large enough to turn a mill, and discharges itself near 
the entrance. 

But of all the snbterranean caverns now known, the 
grotto of Antipa'ros is the most remarkable; it is thus 
described by a person who actually visited it. " Having 
walked about four miles, through the midst of beaitiful 
plains and sloping woodlands^ we at length came to a 
little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cav- 
ern, that with its gloom at first struck us with terrour, 
and almost repressed curiosity. When we had recov- 
ered our surprise, we proceeded ; we found a sparry 
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concrelion, formed by the water dropping from the roof 
of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, that 
the natives had been accustomed to look at as a giant. 
As we proceeded, new wonders offered themselves; the 
spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a l^ind of 
petrified grove; some white, some green, and all re- 
ceding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement as we knew them to be mere produc- 
tions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had in her 
playful moments dressed the scene, as if for her amuse- 
ment. 

<< We then descended into a spacious amphitheatre, 
in which we lighted our fiantbeaux, and when the place 
was completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent 
scene The roof all hung with solid icicles, transparent 
as glass, yet solid as marble. The eye could 8<.ai*cely 
reach the lofty and noble ceiling ; the sides were regu- 
larly formed with spars, and the whole presented the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an immense 
profusion of lights. The floor consisted of solid marble ; 
and in the several places, magnificent columns, thrones, 
altars, and other objects appeared, as if nature had de- 
signed to mock the curiosities of art Our voices, upon 
speaking or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
loudness ; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and 
reverberations were almost deafening. In the midst of 
this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion about fifteen 
feet high, that in some measure resembled an altar, from 
which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated 
there. The beautiful columns that shot up round the al- 
tar appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objects represented the customary ornaments of this sa- 
crament." 

On another account the grotto Del Cane, near Naples, 
deserves notice. It lias on the side of a hill, near which 
a peasant resides, who keeps a number of dogs for tbp 
purpose of shewing the experiment to the curious. 
Upon entering this place, which is a little care, the dfi- 
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server can see no visible marks of its pestilential vapour ; 
only, to within a fool of the bottom^ tiie waJI scem& to be 
tin^d with a colour resembling that, which is g^vcn by 
stagnant waters. When the dog, this philosophical 
martyr, as some have callod him, is held above this mark, 
he docs not seem to feci the smallest inconvenience, 
but when his head is thrust down lower, he for a momcht 
struggles to i^et (vvc ; but, in the space of four or five 
niinuti s, he appears to lose all sensation* and is taken 
out si'cminf^ly without life. But after being plunged in- 
to a nei^^hbouring lake, he quickly recovers, and runs 
ho:ne without the smallest arpurent injury. 

MOUNTAINS. 

In those countries, which consist only of plains, the 
smallest elevntions are apt to excite wonder. In Hol- 
land, which is entirely flat, a little ridge of hills is shewn 
near the sea side, which Bocrhaave generally pointc d out 
to his pupils, as mountains of x^o small consideration. 
What would be the sensations of such an auditory, could 
they at once be presented with a view of the heights and 
precipices of the Andes and the Alps ! Even in Eng- 
land, they have no adecjua'.c ideas of a mountainous pros- 
peel ; their hills a? e gcnernlly slophig from the plain, and 
clothed to the very top with verdure ; they can scarcely, 
therefore, lift their imaginations to those immense piles, 
whose tops pct'p up behind intervening clouds, sharp, 
and precipitate, 3nd reach to heights, that human curi- 
wsity has never been a))]e to attain. 

MouQtaiiis are not without their uses. It has been 
thought, that the animal and vegetable part of the crea- 
tion would perish for want of convenient moisture, were 
it not for their assistance. Their summits are supposed 
to rn'est the clouds and va^urs, which float in tlie 
regions of the air; their large inflections and channels 
are considered as so many conduits, pre])aredfor the 
roccplion of those tliick vapours and impetuous rains, 
which descend into them. The huge caverns beneath 
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are so many magazines of water for the peculiar ser- 
vice of man ; and those orifices, by which the water is 
discharged upon the plain, are so situated as to enrich 
and render them fruitful, instead of returning through 
subterraneous channels to the sea, after the performance 
of a tedious and fruitless circulation. 

It is certain, that alniost all our great rivers find their 
source among mountains; and, in general, the more 
extensive the mountain, the greater the river. Thus the 
river Amazon, the greatest in the world, has its source 
among the Andes, which are the highest mountains on 
the globe ; the river Niger travels a long course of sevr 
eral hundred miles from the mountains of the Moon^ the 
highest in Africa ; and the Danube and the Rhine pro- 
ceed from the Alps, whieli are piobably the highcbt 
mountains in Europe. 

The traveller, as he ascends a mountain, fin<h the 
grass become more mossy, and the weather more mod«> 
erate. Higher up the air is colder, and the earth more 
barren. In the midst of his dreary passage, he is often 
entertained with a little valley of surprising verdure, 
caused by the reflected heat ox the sun, collected into a 
narrow spot on the suriounding; heightSb But it more 
frequently happens^ that he sees only frightful precipi« 
ces beneath, and lakes of amazing depths, from whence 
rivers are formed, and whence springs derive their or- 
igin^ Near the summit, vegetation is scarcely carried 
on ; here and there a few plants of the most hardy kind 
appear. The air is intolerably cold ; the ground wears 
an eternal covering of ice, and snow seems constantly 
accumulating. Upon emerging from this scene, he as- 
cends into a purer and serener region, where vegetation 
has entirely ceased ; where the precipices, composed 
entirely of rocks, rise perpendicularly above him ; while 
he views beneath him all the combat of the elements ; 
clouds at his feet, and lightnings darting upward from 
their bosoms below. A thousand meteors, which are 
never seen on the plains, present themselves; circular 
rainbows, mock suns, the shadow of the mountain pro- 
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^ccted upon the body of the air ; and the trarcller's own 
image reflected, as Id a looking glass, upon the opposite 
ftlouds. Such are, in general, the wonders that pmsent 
thcmscWes to a traveller in his journey either over the 
Alps or the, Andes. 

To enumerate the most remarkable mountains, ae* 
fwrding to their size, we must begin with the Andes, of 
which the following is extracted from an <3xcellent de« 
scription, given by UUoa, who went thither by command 
of the king of Spain. 

** After,'' says he, *«having travelled upwards of three • 
days through boggy roads, in which the mules at every 
step sunk up to their bodies, we began at length, to per- 
ceive an alteration in the climate ; and having been long 
accustomed to heat, we now began to feel it grow sensi- 
bly colder. 

^At Tariguagua we often see instances of the ef- 
fects of two opposite temperatures, in two persons hap- 
pemng to meet ; one of them leaving the pluns below, 
and the other descending from the mountain. The for- 
mer thinks the cold so severe, that he wraps himself up 
in all the garments he can procure ; while the latter 
finds the heat so great, that he is scarcely able to beat 
any clothes whatever. The one thinks the water so eoldf 
that be avoids being sprinkled by it ; the other is so de* 
lighted with its warmth, that he uses it as a bath. This 
difference only proceeds, from the change naturally felt 
at leaving a climate, to which one has been accustom* 
ed, and coming into another of an opposite temperatute. 

<«The ruggedness of the road is not easily described. 
In some parts the declivity is so great, that the mules 
can scarcely keep their footing, and in others the accliv- 
ity is equally difficult. There are some places where 
the road is so steep, and yet so narrow, that the mulea 
are obUged to slide down, without making the least use 
of their feet. On one side of the rider, in this situa- 
tion, rises an eminence of several hundred yards ; and 
on the othcfi an abyss of equal depth ; so that if he in 
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tlifi least check his mule, ihey must both unavoidably 
perish. 

"After having travelled nine ' days in this manner^ 
slowly winding along the side of the mountain, we be - 
gantofind the whole country covered wiih frost. At 
length, after a journey of fifteen days, we arrived at a 
plani, on the extremity of which stands the city of Qui- 
to, the capital of one of the most charming regions upon 
earth. Here, in the centre of the torrid zone, the heat 
is not only very tolerable, but in some places the cold 
also is painiul. Here they enjoy all the temperature 
and advantages of perpetual sprh)g ; their fields being 
always covered with verdure, and enamelled with flowers 
of the most lively colours. However, although this 
beautiful region be higher than any country in the world, 
and although il took so many days of painful journey in 
the ascent, it is still overlooked by tremendous moun* 
tains ; their sides covered with snow, and yet flaming 
with volcanoes at the top. These seem piled one upon 
the other, and rise to a most astonishing height. How- 
ever, at a determined point above the surface of the seti, 
the congelation is found at the same height in all the 
mountains. Tiiose parts, which are not subject to a con-^ 
tinual frost, have growing upon them a sort of rush, very 
soft and flexible. Higher up, the. earth is entirely bare 
of vegetation, and seems covered, with eternal snoWh 
The most remarkable mountains are the Cotopaxi, Chim« - 
borazo, and Pichincha. The first is more than three 
gcograpliical miles above the surface of^ the sea ; the 
rest are not much inferiour. On the top of the latter I 
suffered particular hardships from the intcnsentss of the 
cold and the violence of the storms. The sky around 
was in general, involved in thick fog^ which when they 
cleared away^ and the clouds hytheir gravity moved near- - 
er to the surface of the earth, appeared surrounding the 
foot of the mountain, at a vast distance below, like a sea^. 
encompassing an island in the midst of it* When thi»- 
Itappened, the horrid noises of tempeftts were heard &oaki 
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beneath, discharging themselTes on QuitOy and the 
neighbouring country. 1 saw lightnings iiisue from the 
clouds, and heard the thunders rolL far beneath me. All 
this time, wlule the tempest was ra^ng below, the 
mountain top, where I was placed, enjoyed a delightful 
serenity ; the wind was abaftedi the sky clear, and the 
rays of the sun moderated the severity of the coUL How- 
ever, this was of no long duration, foj the wind returned 
with all its violence ; and my fears were increased by 
the dreadful concussions of the precipice^ and the €sll of 
enormous rocks, the only sound that was heard in this 
dreadful situation.*' 

If we compare the Alps with the Andesy we shall 
find them but little more than half the height of the 
kuer. The highest of the Alps are not above one mile 
and a half, whereas the Andes are more than three miles 
jn perpendicular height from the surface of the sea. 
The highest mounuins of Asia are Mount Taurus^ 
Mount Caucasus, and the mountains of Japan ; of tbese^ 
rione equals the Andes in height, although Caucasus 
makes very near approaches. In Africa, the mountains 
of the Moon, famous for giving source to the Niger and 
the Nile, are more celebrated than accurately kuown. 
Of the Peak of Teneriffe wc have more certain informa- 
lion. It was visited by a company of English merchants, 
who travelled up to the top, when they observed its 
height, and the volcano on its very summit They found 
It a heap of mountains, the highest of which rises over 
the rest like a sugar loaf, and g^ves a name to the whole 
mass. 

The difficulty and danger of ascending to the tops of 
mountains, have been supposed to proceed fi-om the thin- 
ness of the air ; but the more probable reason is, the rug- 
ffcd and precipitate ascent. In some places they appear 
fike a wall of ux or seven himdred feet high ; in others, 
there project enormous rocks; that hang upon the brow 
of the steep, and ercry moment threaten destruction to 
the traveller below. 

In tlus manner, almost all the tops of the higehest 
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mountains are bare and pointed, which proceeds proba* 
bly from their being so continually assaulted by thunder 
aucl tempests. All the earthy substances, with which 
they might have been once covered, have for ages been 
washed away tVom their summits, and nothing is left 
remaining, but immense rocks, which no tempests have 
hitherto been able*to destroy. 

Nevertheless, time is every day and every hour mak- 
ing; depredations ; and huge fragments are seen turn* 
l^ing down the precipice, either loosened by frost, or 
struck by lightning. Nothing can exhibit a more terri- 
ble spectacle, than one of these enormous rocks, common- 
ly larger than a house, falling from its height, with a 
noise louder than thunder, and rolling down the side of 
the mountain. 

In the month of June, 1714,8 part of a mountain in 
the district of Valais, in France, suddenly fell down be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the afteraoon, the weath- 
er being calm and serene. It was of a conical figure, and 
destroyed fifty five cottages in the fall. Fifteen per* 
sons, together with about a hundred beasts, were a^so 
crushed beneath the ruins, which covered an extent of 
nine square miles. The dust it occasioned instantly 
overwhelmed all the neighbourhood m darkness. The 
heaps of rubbish were more than three hundred feet 
high ; they stopped the current of a river, that ran along 
the plain, which is now iormed into several new and deep 
lakes. In the same manner^ the entire town of P leu rs, 
Firauce, was buried beneath a reeky mountain, at the 

of which it was situated* 






RIVERS. ^ 



All rivers'-bave their sources either in mo^tipns or 
elevated lakes ; and it is in their descent from these, that 
they acquire that velocity, which mauitains their future 
current. At first the course of a river is g^erally rap* 
id; but it is retarded in its journey, by the continual 
friction agiunat the banks, by the many obstacles litf 
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meets to dirert its stream, and by the surface of the eartli 
g<;ncrjily uccomiii); more lerel, as it approaches the 
sea. 

The larf^cst rivers of Europe arc, first, the A Volga, 
which is about «00u niilc» iu kn^h, extending fiom 
Rt'schow to \atrjcaii. 

Tiic ncKt in order i^ tlie Oannbc; the course of which 
is about I wO miles, fiom the inouniaiiis of Switzerland 
tothcUlack S'J. Tiie Don or Taujis is 13 X> iv.iles 
fiom the source of that brunch of it called the Sofna, ta 
its mouth in the Euxitic Sea. I'he Nieper lises in 
Muscovy, an 1 runs a cour.ic of more than 1000 mites 
tocn-My itself i:Vo the tilick Sea. Th- Dwina, which- 
takes its riso in ;i pixivince of ihe same name in Russiai 
runs a coui se of 90^) miles| and talis iiito the \Vhite Sea^ 
a little bcIo-.v \rchani(cl. 

The hr^v" t rivers of Asia, are the Hoin^ Ho, in Chi- 
na, which u ^SO*) miles in Icn^h ; the Enissey of 
Tartar)-, a*> ut 210 ) mi cs in lenjyint ; the Oi>y of 1300 
miles, runi in f:uin the hike of Kih into the Northern 
Sea. The Amf)u»*. in Eistern fartary, is above 1700 
miles from its source to its entrance into the sea of 
Kamtsch:iTka. Th . Kia<n, in China, is abottt 1500 miles 
in length. The Gan^^es. one of the most noted viTcra \xt 
the world, is about lr>50 miles Lmg It rises in the 
moMntjins, which separate Inrlia from Tartary ; and 
runrinj^ through the dominions of the Great Mogul, dis- 
chargees itself by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal. 
It is not only esteemed by the In^lians for the depth and 
pureness of its strram, but for a supposed sanctity, which 
they believe its waters possess. It is visited annually by 
several hundred thousaiul pilgrims, who pay their devo- 
tions to the river, as to a god ; for savage simplicity is 
always knowii to mistake the blesungs of the Deity for 
the Daity himself 

Next to this may be reckoned the still tnore celebrat- 
ed river Euphrates. Nqt niust the Indus be forgotten. 

The largest rivers in Africa, are the Senegal, whose. 
oour&e is said tp be 3000 miles in length and the celQr^ 
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brated Nile, which from its source among^ the mounM 
tains of the Moon, in Upper Ethiopia, to the Mediterra-- 
nean, is thought to extend as far The annual oyer* 
fiowings of this river arise from a verj obvious caustif 
which affectsFalmost all great rivers, that have their 
loorce near the equator. The rainy season, which Is 
periodical in those climates, floods the rivers ; and as 
this always happens in our summer, so the Nile is at 
that time overflowed. From these inundations the in- 
habitants of Egypt derive plenty and happiness. 

But of all parts of the ^orld, America, as it exhibiti 
the most lofty mountains, so it supplies the largest rivenb 
The principal of these is the great river Amazon, whicbi 
according to some, performs a course of nearly 4000 
miles. The breadth and depth of this liver arc answer^ 
able to its vast length, and where its width is i|iost con- 
tracted, its depth is augmented in propoiiion. So great 
18 the body of its waters, that other large rivers are loat 
In its bosom. It proceeds after their junction, with its 
usual appearance, without any visible change in its 
breadth or rapidity, and remains great without ostenta^ 
Uon. In some places it displays its whole magnificence, 
dividing into several branches, encompassing a multi- 
tude of islands; and at longth discharging itself into th^ 
ocean, by a cbanneli which is an hundred and fifty nules 
broad. 

CATARACTS. 

■< .-• 

Turn Nile has its cataracts. The Velino in Italy lias 
one more than a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. 
Near the city of Gottcnburgh in Sweden, a river rushes 
dov/n from a prodigious precipice into a deep pit. with a 
terrible noise^ and such dreadful force that those trees, 
designed for the masts of ships, which are floated down 
the river, are usually thrown over endinse in their fallf 
and often ^hattere-d to pieces, by falling sideways, and be- 
ing dashed against the surface of the water in the pit ; if 
they fall endwise, they dive So far below the surface, «s 
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to disappear for a quarter of an hour or more. The pit, 
into which they are thus plungeU, iias been sounded with 
a line ot several thousand yards but no bottom has hith* 
er to been found. 

Of all the cataracts in the world, that of Niagara in 
Canada is the greatest and most astonishing^. Tlkii 
amazing fall of ;water is made by the liver Niagara, in 
its passu ge from lake Erie into lake Ontario. The out* 
let from this latter forms the Saint Lawrence, one of 
the largest rivers in the world, and the whole of ita 
waters are here poured down a fall of an hundred 
and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not easy to bring the 
imagination to correspond with the greatness of the 
•cene ; a river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves 
to drain the waters of almost all North America into the 
Atlantick ocean, is here poured precipitately down a 
ledge of rocks, that rise, like a wall across the whole 
bed of the stream. The width of i he river, a little above^ 
is nearly three quarters of a mile ; and the rocks, where 
it grows narrower, are 400 yards over. Their direc* 
tion is not straight across, but hollowing inwards like 
a horse shoe ; so that the cataract, which bends to the 
shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre the roost tremendous in nature. Just in the 
middle of this circular wall of Wiitcrs, a little island, that 
has braved the fury of the current, presents one of ita 
points, and divides the stream at top into two, but it 
unites again, long before it reaches the bottonu Tl\e 
Boise of the fall is heard at several leagues distance ; and 
the fury of the waters at the bottom of their fall is incon- 
ceivable. The dashing produces a mist tliat rises to the 
▼ery clouds ; and that pi-odures a most beautiful rainbow 
when the sun shines. It may be easily conceived, that 
auch a cataract destroys the navigation of the stream ; 
and yet some Indian canoes, it is said, have been known 
to venture down it with safetv. 

Thus to whatever quarter of the globe we turn, says 
Goldsmith, we shall find new reasons to be satisfied with 
that part, in which we ourselves rtside. Our rivers fur- 
nish ail the plenty of the African stream, without its lit* 
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undations ; they have all the coplness of the |K>lar rivu- 
let, with a more constant supply ; they want the terrible 
magnificence of huge cataracts, and extensive lakes, but 
they are more navigable, and more transparent ; though 
less deep and rapid, than the nversof the torrid zone; 
they are more manageable, and only wait the will of man 
to lake their direction The i-ivers of*^ the torrid zone, 
like the monarchs of the country, rule with despotick ty- 
ranny, profuse in their bounties, and ungovernable in 
their rage. Tiie rivers of B ilain, like its kings, are the 
friends^ not the oppressors of the people; bounded by 
known limits, abridged in the power of doing ill, and on- 
ly at liberty to distribute happiness and plenty. 

THE OCEAN. 

If we look upon a map of the world, we shall find 
that the waters occupy considerable more than the land. 
Although the ocean is but one extensive sheet of water, 
continued over evciy part of the globe without interrup- 
tion, yet geographers have distinguished it by different 
names, as the Atlantick, the Northern, Southern, Pacif- 
ick, and Indian oceans. 

In this vast receptacle, alm6st all the rivers of the 
earth uUiinatcly teimiriate; tior do snch great supplies 
seem to increase its stores. It "is neither apparently 
swollen by their trilnite, nor diminished by their failure ; 
it continues the same. What, indeed, is the quantity of 
waters of all the rirers and lakes in the wnWd, compared 
to that contained in this great receptacle ! If we should 
offer to make a rude estimate, we shall find, that all the 
rivers in the world, flowing into the bed of the sea, with 
a continuance of their present stores, would take up at 
least 800 years to fill it to its present height. 

In the temperate climates the sea is never frozen, btit 
the polar rejrions are embarrassed with mountains of ice 
that lender them impassable; the tremendous floats of 
different m*gnitudi^s, somctim'es rising more than a 
thousand feet abnvr the sui-facc of the water ; sometimes 
diffused into plains of some hundred miles in extent. 
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They are usually divided by fissures ^ one piece follow- 
ing another so close, that a person may stvp from one 
to the other Sometimes mountains are seen rising 
amidst tuese plams. and presenting the appearance of a 
variegated Lindscape, with lulls and vaJlies, houses, 
churches, and towers. 

It is s;iid tliat there are two sorts of ice floating in 
these seas ; the flat ice, and the mountain ice. One is 
formed oi sea water, the other of fresh. Tht flat, or driv- 
ing ice, is entirely composed of sea water ; which, upon 
dissolution, is found to be salt ; and is readily distingiAsh- 
cd fi-om the other by its whiteness and want of transpar- 
ency. This ice is much more terrible to manners, than 
that which rises up in lumps. A ship can avoid one, as 
it is seen at a distance ; but it often gets among the oth- 
er, which sometimes closing, crushes it to pieces. 

The mountain ice is often incor^iorated with eatth, 
stones, and brushwood, washed from the shore. On 
these also aie sometimes found, not only earth, but iiests 
with bird's cg|<s, at several hundred miles from land. 
These mountains are usually seen in the springy and 
after a violent storm, driving out to sea, where they at 
first terrify the mariner, and are soon after dashed to 
pieces by the continual washing of the waves, or driven 
into the warn«er regions of the south to be melted away. 

In the ocean there are many dangerous whirlpools. 
That called the MaeUtroom^ upon Ui^. coast of Norway, 
is considered as the most dreadful and voracious in the 
world. A minute description of the internal parts is not 
to be expected, since iione, who were there, ever return- 
ed to hrinjif back information. The body of the waters, 
thai form this whirlpool, is extended in a circle about 
thirteen miles in ciixumfexence. In the midst of this 
stands a rock, against which the tide in its ebb is dashed 
with inconcei«aMefurv. At this tiine it instantiv swal- 
lows up every thing, that comes within the sphere of its 
violence ; trees, timber, and shipping. No skill in the 
mariner, nor strength of rowing, can work an escape J 
the sailor -at tlie helm finds the ship at first go in a^ cur- 
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rent opposite to his intentions ; his vessel^s motioil> 
though slow in the beginning, becomes every moment 
more rapid ; it goes round in circles still narrower and 
narrower, till at last it is dashed against the rocks, and 
instantly disappears. Nor is it seen again for six hours; 
till, the tide flowing, it is thrown forth with the same vio- 
lence, with which it was drawn in. vThe noise of this 
dreadful vortex still further contributes to increase its 
terrour, which, with the dashing of the waters, and the 
dreadful valley, caused by their circulation, makes one 
of the most tremedous objects in nature. 



WINDS. 

1 9 we ascend above the surface of the earth, we find 
a thin, invisible fluid, which every where surrounds it, 
and which we cannot perceive but by its motion, or by 
our own through it ; yet it is so thick and heavy as to bear 
up the winged tribes of the earth, and allow them to 
sport above the reach of man. 

This fluid is called the air or atmosphere, which, put 
in motion, is wind. It is what we breathe, and is the 
suppoit of both animal and vegetable life, and also of fire. 
It is the habitation of storms, lightning, and thunder, and 
the furious hurricane, which so often desolates many 
parts of the earth. ^ 

Wind is supposed to be caused by heat and electricU 
ty^ which, as they prevail in any part of the earth, cause 
the air to rush towards them. 

The velocity of wind varies from the slowest motion 
to that ot fifty or sixty miles an hour. 

The winds are commonly divided into thret classes ; 
general^ fieriodical^ and variable winds. 

General or fiermanent winds blow always nearly in 
the same direction. In the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans, 
under the equator, and to the distance of 38 degrees on 
each side of it, the winds are almost always from the east, 
following the course of the sun. These, by navigators, 
are called trade winds, 
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Periodical winds, also called monaoon»% are tho&e 
which blow six inonihs id one direction, then change, and 
blow six Uionthi in the opposite direction. From April 
to beptembcr, these winds blow from the southward over 
the whole length of the Indian ocean between the d8th 
degrees of north and south latitude, and from October to 
March they blow fiom the northward. 

For some days before and after they change* there 
are caln.s, variable winds, and tremendous storms, with 
thunder and lightning. 

There are, in many countries, especially between tho 
tropicks, what are called land and sea breezes. They 
change daily, and blow during the morning and forenoon 
bom the land to the water ; and during the af^moott 
and evening, from the water to the land. 

The variable winds are those, which blow in every 
possible direction, and whose irregularity and change arc 
not the subject of calculation or prediction* 

There are several ether winds of a pecuUar character, 
which are singular, and worthy attention 

The Hermat'tan is a very ungular wind, wluch blows 
periodically from tlie interiour of Africa towards the At* 
lantick ocean. It continues sometimes only a day or two» 
at other tines two or three weeks. It is attended by a 
thick fog or haze, which obscures the sun, except a short 
time in the middle of the day, when he appears of so 
mild and faint a red, that the eye can^view him without 
pain. Thb fog produces a whitish appearance on the 
leaves of trees and the skins of the negroes. The wind 
is so extremely dry, that vegetables are withered by it, 
and the grass becomes like haj. The human body does 
not escape its parching effects. The eyes, lips, palate, 
8cc. are rendered dry and uneasy ; and though the air is 
cool, it frequently causes the outside of the skin to crack 
and peel off from the hands and face, and sometimes from 
the whole body. This wind however is conducive to 
general health ; it stops the progress of many diseases, 
and eifectually cures others. 

The wind called Siroc'^o or Sirotx' in Italy, and Le* 
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vant' m France, resembles the Harmat'tan in some of its 
effects, but it is extremely hot and unhealthy. During 
its continuance all nature appears to lanp^uish ; vegeta- 
tion withers and dies ; the beasts of the field droop^ and 
the animal spirits are too much exhausted to admit of 
bodily exertion. 

The wind, called Samiel^ which sometimes blows in 
the deserts of Bag'dad^ is of all others most dreadiul in 
its effects, It produces almost instantaneous death, and 
so mortifies the limbs of the body, that they easily come 
asunder. Camels seem to have almost an instinctive 
notice of its approach, and are so- well aware of it, that 
they make an unusual noise, and to avoid breathing it 
cover tlieir noses in the sand. Travellers, to escape its 
effects, throw themselves close to the ground) and wait 
till it has passed by, which is commonly in a few min- 
utes. 

In the sandy deserts of Africa, there k a singular 
wind, known by the name of Simoom'. It in some meas- 
ure resembles the Sirocc' and SamieL It is preceded by 
extreme redness in the air, and other unusual appear- 
ances. There are in these deserts remarkable whirl- 
winds, which raise the dust in such a manner, that they 
appear like vast moving pillars of sand, whose tops reach 
almost to the clouds. Several of them sometimes ap<- 
pear in company at no great distance from each other. 
At the rising of the sun, when his rays pass through 
them, they appear like pillars of fire, and strike the spec- 
tator with wonder and terrour. 



CONCLUSION, 

Licluding a brie/ view of the universe. 

Having thus gone through a particular description 
of the earth, let us now pause for a moment, to contem- 
plate the great picture before us. The universe may 
be considered as the palace, in which the Deity resides^ 
and this earth as one of its apartments. Those great 
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outlines of nature^ to which art cannot reach, and where 
our greatest efforts muht have been ineflectua], God 
himieJt' hab finished with amazing grandeur and beauty. 
Our beneficent Father has considered these parts of na- 
ture as peculiarly his own ; as parts which no creature 
could have skill or strength to amend ; and therefore 
made them incai)able of alteration, or of more perfect 
regulaiity. The heavens an i the firmament shew the 
wisdom and the glory of the Workman^ Astronomers) 
Who are best skilled in the symmetry of systems, can 
find nothing there, that they can alter for the better. 
God made these perfect, because no subordinate being 
could correct their defects. 

When, therefore, we survey nature on this side* 
nothing can be more splendid, more correct, or amazing. 
We then behold a Deity residing in the midst of an uni« 
verse, infinitely extended every way, animating all, and 
cheering the vacuity with his presence 1 We behold 
an immense and shapeless mass of matter formed into 
worlds by his power, and dispersed at intervals, to which 
even the imagination cannot travel. In this great thea- 
tre of his glory, a thousand sunst like our own^ animate 
their respective systems, appearing and vanishing at the 
divine command. We behold our own bright luminary 
fixed in the centre of its system, wheeling its planets in 
times, proportioned to their distances, and at once dis- 
pensing light, heat, and motion. The earth also is seen 
with its twofold motion, producing, by the one, the 
change of seasons, and by the other, the grateful vicissi- 
tudes of day and night. With what silent magnificence 
is all this performed ! With what seeming ease ! The 
works of art are exerted with an interrupted force ; and 
their noisy progress discovers the obstructions they re- 
ceive ; but the earth, with a silent, steady rotation, suc- 
cessively presents every part of its bosom to the sun ; 
at once imbibing nourishment and light from that parent 
of vegetation and felicity. 

But not only provisions of heat and light are thus 
supplied, but its whole surface is covered with a trans- 
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parent atmosphere, that runs with its motion, and guards 
ii from external injury. The rays of the sun are .thus 
broken into a genial warmth ; and while the surface is 
assisted, a gentle heat is produced in the bowels of the 
earth, which contributes to cover it with verdure. Wa- 
ters also are supplied in healthful abundance, to support 
life and assist vegetation. Mountains arise to diversify 
the prospect, and give a current to the stream. Seas 
extend from one continent to the other, replenished with 
animals, that may be turned to human support, and also 
serving to enrich the earth with a sufficiency of vapour. 
Breezes fly along the surface of the fields, to promote 
health and vegetation. The coolness of the evening in- 
vites to rest ; and the freshness of the morning invigo- 
rates for labour. 

Such are the delights of the habitation, that has been 
assigned to mun ; without any of these, he must have 
been wretched ; and none of these could his own indus- 
try have su pplied . B ut while many of his wants are thus 
kindly furnished on the one hand, there are numberless 
inconveniences to excite his industry on the other. This 
habitation, though provided with all the conveniences of 
BiVf pasturage, and water, is but a desert place, without 
Jiuman cultivation. The lowest animal finds more con- 
veniences in the wilds of nature, than he who beasts him- 
self their lord. The whirlwind, the inundation, and all 
the asperities of the air, are peculiarly terrible to man^ 
who knows their consequences, and at a distance dreads 
their approach. The earth itself, where human art has 
iK>t pervaded, puts on a frightful, gloomy appearance. 
The forests are dark and tangled, the meadows over- 
grown with rank weeds, and the brooks stray without a 
determined channel. Nature, that has been kind to eve- 
ry lower order of beings, has been quite negligent to* 
wards man ; to the savage, uncontriving man, the earth 
is an abode of desolation, where his shelter is insufiicienti 
and his food precarious. 

A world, thus furnished with advai^ges en one side * 
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and inconveniences on the other, is the proper abode of 
reason, and the fittest to exercise the industry of a free 
and tliinking creature. These evils, which art can rem- 
edy, and presdence guard against^ are a proper call for 
the extrtion of his faculties, and they tend still more to 
•Sbim'ilutc him to his Creator. God beholds with pleas« 
ure that being which he has made, converting the wretch- 
edness of his natural situation into a theatre of triumph ; 
bringing all the headlong tribes of nature into subjec- 
tion to his will, and producing that order «nd uniformity 
upon earth, of which his own heavenly fiftbrick is so bright 
an example. 

To convey some idea of the immensity of creation, 
and the omjiipotence of its Author, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing 

BRIEF VIEW OF THB UNIVERSE. 

Whem the shades of night have spread their veil over 
the plains, the firmament manifests to our view its gran- 
deur and its riches. The sparkling points, with which it 
is studded, are so many suns, suspended by the Almighty 
in the mimcnsity of space, to worlds which roll around 
them. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma^ 
ment sheweth his handy work. The royal poet, who 
expressed himself with such loftiness of sentiment, was 
Dot aware, that the stars he contemplated were in reality 
suns. He anticipated these times, and first sang that 
majestick hymn, which future and more enliji^htened 
ages were to chant forth in praise to the great Creator. 

The assemblage of these vast bodies is divided into 
different systems, the number of which probably surpass^ 
es the grains oi sand, which the sea casts on its shores. 

Each system has for its centre a star or sun, which 
shines by its native, inherent light ; and round which 
several orders of opaque globes revolve, reflecting, with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow from it, aqd 
which renders them visible. 
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What an august, what an amazing conception does 
this give of the works of the Creator ; thousands of thou- 
sands of vansf multiplied without end, and ranged all 
'around us, at immense distances from each other, at- 
tended by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in 
rapid motion ; yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invari- 
ably keepiiig the paths prescribed thepa; and these 
worlds, doubtless, peopled with myriads of beings, form- 
ed for endless progression in perfection and felicity ! 

From what we know of our own system, it may be rea- 
sonably concluded, that all the re»t are with equal wis- 
dom contiived, situated^and provided with accommoda- 
tions for rational inhabitants. Let us, therefore, take a 
survey of ;he system to which we belong, the only one 
accessible to us ; and from thence we shall be the better 
enabled to judge of the nature and end of the other sys- 
tems of the universe. 

Those globes which we perceive, as wandering among 
the heavenly host, are ihe planets ; the primary or prin- 
cipal ones, have the sun for the common centre of their 
periodical revolution ; while the others, which are call- 
ed secondaiies, or moons, move round their primaries, 
accompanying tkem as satellites in their annual revolu- 
tion. 

The earth has one sat'ellitc, Jopiter four, Saturn seven, 
and the Geor'gium Si'dus or HerscheU six. Saturn is 
also encompassed by a luminous and beautiful broad ring. 

We know that our solar system consists of twenty 
nine planetary bodies ; we are not certain, but there ma^ 
be more. Their number has been considerably augment- 
ed since the invention of telescopes ; more perfect instru- 
ments, and more accurate observers, may further increase 
their number. The discovery of the Geor'gium Si'dus, 
or the Herschel and his sat'cllites, and the still more re- 
cent discoveries of the small planets, Cc'rea^ PaVlaMj 
Ju'no^ and Vcn'ta^ called AnUeroids^ may be considered a 
happy presage of future success 

Modem astronomy has not only enriched our heavens 
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with new planets, but it has also enlarged the boundaries 
of the solar system. The comets wuich Irom Ui^r fal- 
lacious appearance, their fier}* trains, their beard, the C^ 
Tersity of iheir direciionsi iheir su^cn appeao^ance and 
disappearancei have been coiisi .ereci as iiic;l«cc^ Lghted 
up in the air by an irritated power, are ao-uci^ sa ,ui a spe* 
ciea of planetary bodies, whose long routes ajc now cal- 
culated by astronomers. They aibo forctel their distant 
return, determine their place, and ac. ount for their ir- 
regularities. Many of these bodies at present acknowl- 
edge the empire of our sun. though the orbits they trace 
Tound him are so extensive, that many ages are neces- 
sary foi tlie contempiation of a revolution. 

In a word, it is fiom modem astronomy, that we learn 
that the stars are innumerable, and that the constellations, 
in which the ancients reckon but a few, are now known 
to contain thousands. The heavens of Tha'les and Hip- 
par'chus were very poor, when compared lo those of la- 
ter astronomers, of Tycho Bi-abe, Flamstead, de la Cail- 
le, and Herschel. The diamater oi the great orbit, 
which our earth describes, is more than 190 millions of 
miles ; yet this vast extent v.-inishes into nothing, and be« 
comes a mere point, when the astronomer wishes to use 
it as a measure, to ascertain the distance of the fixed 
stars. 

How great then is the real bulk of these luminaries, 
which are perceptible by us at such an enormous dis- 
tance ! The sun is a million of times greater than the 
earth, and 539 times greater than all the planets taken 
together. If the stars are suns, as we have every reason 
to suppose, they must be either equal to oi exceed it in 
•ize. 

Proud and ignorant mortal ! lift up now thine eyes to 
heaven, and answer me, if one of those luminaries, which 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken away, would 
the nights become darker I Say not then, that the stars 
are made for thee ; that it is for thee, that the firma- 
ment glitters with effulgent brightness. Feeble moital ! 
thou weri not the sole object of the liberal bounties of 
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the Creator, when he appomted Sir'ius, and encompass*- 
ed it with worlds. 

Whilst the planets perform their periodical revolu- 
tions round the sun, by which the course of their year is 
regulated, they turn round their axis ; a motion by which 
they obtain the alternate succession of day and night. ■ 

But by what means are these vast bodies suspended 
in the immensity of space ? What secret power retains 
them in their orbits, and enables them to circulate with 
so much regularity and harmony ? Gravity, or attrac- 
tion, is the powerful agent, the universal principle of this 
equilibrium, and of these motions. It penetrates inti- 
mately all bodies. By this power they tend towards cacif 
other in a proportion relative to their quantities of tazlU 
ter and distance from each other. Thus the planets 
tend towards the sun, the centre of the system, into 
which they would soon have been precipitated, if the 
Creator, when he formed them, had not impressed upon 
them a projectile or centrifugal force, which continually 
keeps them at a proper distance from it. 

The planets, by obeying at the same instant each of 
these motions, are made to describe a curve. This curve 
is an oval of different eccentricity, according to the com» 
bination of the active powers. 

Thus the same force, which determines the fall of a 
stone, is the ruling principle of the heavenly motions. 
Wonderful mechanism ! whose simplicity and energy 
give us unceasing tokens of the profound wisdom of its 
Author. 

Our earth or globe, which seems so vast in the eyes 
of the emmets, who inhabit it, and whose diameter is 
above 8000 miles, is yet nearly a thousand times smaller 
than Jupiter, who appears to the naked eye as little more 
than a shining atom. ^ 

A rare transparent and elastick substance surrounds 
the earth to a certain height. This substance is the 
air or atmosphere, the habitation of the winds, .^n im- 
mense reservoir of vapours, which, when condensed in* 
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to clouds, either embellish our sky bf.the variety of their 
figures, and the richness of their colouring, or astomsh 
us by the rolling thunder or flashes of lightning, that es- 
cape from them ; sometimes they melt away ; ai oth- 
ers, are condensed into rain or hail, supplying the defi- 
ciencies of the iearth with the superfluity of heaven. 

The moon, the nearest of all the planets to the earth, 
is likewise that, of which we have the most knowledge. 
Its globe always presents to us the same face, because 
it turns round upon its axis precisely in the same space 
of time, that it revolves round the earth. 

It has its fiha*ae9^ or gradual and periodical increase 
■nd decrease of light, according to its position in respect 
to the sun, which enlightens it, and the earth, on which 
it reflects the light, that it has received. 

The face of the moon is divided into luminious i^nd 
obscui*e parts. The former seems analogous to land, 
and tlie latter to resemble our seas. 

In the luminous spots, there have been observed some 
parts, which are brighter than the rest ; these project a 
shadow, whose length has been measured, and their 
track ascertained. These parts are mountains, much 
higher than ours, in proportion to the size of the moon, 
whose tops may be seen gilded by the rays of the sun, 
at the quadratures of the moon, and the light gradually 
descending to their feet, till they appear entirely bright. 
Some of these mountains stand by themselves, while in 
other places there are long chains of them. 

Mr. Herschel, with his telescope, discovered several 
luminous spots in the moon, which for several days reg- 
ularly increased in splendour, and then gradually disap- 
peared. They were in his opinion burning mountains. 

Venus has, like the moon, her phases, or changes of 
increase and decrease, her spots and mountains. The 
telescope discovers to us also spots in Mars and Jupiter ; 
those in Jupiter form belts : considerable changes have 
been seen among these, as if of the ocean's overflowing 
f^ie land, and again leaving it dry by its retreat. 

Mercury, Saturn, and the Gcor'gium Si'dus,are com- 
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paratively but little known ; the first, because he is too 
near the sun ; the two last, because they are so remote 
from it. 

Lastly the sun himself has spots, which seem to move 
with regularity and whose size equals, and very often 
exceeds our globe itself. 

Every thing in the universe is systematical, all is com- 
bination, affinity, and connexion. 

From the relations, which exist between all parts of 
the world, and by which they conspire to one general 
end, results the harmony of the world. 

The relations, which unite all the worlds to one anoth* 
er, constitute the harmony of the universe. 

The beauty of the world is founded in the harmonious 
diversitv of the beings, that compose it ; in the numberj 
the extent, and the quality of their effects, and in the 
sum of happiness, which it is capable of affording. 
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DEFINITIONS; 
GEOMETRICAL DEFINITIONS^ 

Prefatory to the uu of the Globei* 

A right or straight Une is the short- 

e«t distance between two points. " 



fU 



A curve fme is continoally 
changing its direction* 




Parallel lines are always equal- 
ly distant from each other. 




OhVtque Fines change their dis- 
tance, so as on one end to ap- 
proach, and on the other to re- ' 
cede from each other. 






A perpendicular line stands on 
another, or on a surface, so as not 
to incUae oa either side. 



i^^ 
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DEFINITIONS, 



A toBgeni U a line, that touch- 
es a circlet or part of a circle, 
without cutting it when produc- 
ed. 




An angle is the opening of 
two linesi having different direc- 
tions, and meeting in a point. 




A rigbi angle is that, which is 
made by a line perpendicular to 
another. 



An ohlique angle is one, that 
is either greater or less than a 
right angle. If greater it is an 
•bhue angUf if less it is an acute 
4mgle. 




A circle is a figure bounded 
by a curve line, called the «>- 
cnmference^ which is every where 
equally distant from the centre. 
But a circle more frequently 
tlenotes the circumference itself. 



Every circle, whether a great or less circle, is, ior 
the purpose of measuring distances between places on 
the earth, and bodies ia the heavens, divided. iat« 360 
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equal parts, called degrees ; each degree is subdivided 
into 60 minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds* 

These divisions are marked by the following charac- 
ters, placed over the right hand of the last of each ; a 
small ° denotes degrees, ' minutes, and 'f seconds. Tha« 
24<> 1.5' S5'\ reads 24 degrees, 15 minutes, 35 seconds. 

The plane of a circle is the space, that lies within the 
circumference, and exactly even or level with it. This 
may be illustrated by drawing a silk handkerchief over 
a wire circle, and it will represent the p^aae* 



The Jtameier of a circle is a 
straight line drawn through the 
centre from one side of die cir- 
cumference to the other* 




A lemUiameterf or roi&tff is 
half of the diameter, or a straight 
line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. 



A semicircle is half a circle. 




SSS OF THE GLOBES. 



A ^/luubraat U a quarttr of 9, 
circle. 







An arc of z, circle is mj part 
^ a circle, either less or more ^ 
than a quadnnt* 




* 



All angles are measured hjara of cirdes, orby the 
nninber ot degrees they contain. This may easily be 
understood by drawing several angles, so as to unite in 
the centre of jl circle. It will then appear, that a nf^i/. 
angle is always equal to a quadrant f oi 90^, and that every 
smaller angle must conuin a smaller swcf or less por- 
tion of the circumference, and of course a less number 
of degrees 

The axis of a circle is an imaginary right line, pass* 
i^g through its centre perpendicularly to its plane. 

The poles of a circle are the extremities of its azis. 



OF THE GLOBES. 

An arttficiai globe is a round body, whose surface is 
every where equally distant from its centre. Half a 
globe is called a hemisphere. 

There are two kinds of glohcsj the terretlrial Bnd the< 
celestM 
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The terrestrial globe shows an exact delineation or 
picture oi all parts of sea and land, in just proportion 
and situation as they are in nature. 

The ceUittal globe shows an exact delineation or pic- 
ture oi all the visible stars in the heavens* their i elation, 
distances, and magnitudes, and the image or figures of 
the consteilitions, into which these stars are arranged.. 

Each globe consists of several parts. 

The axis of the globe, or earth, is an imaginary line, 
passing throu8:h its centre from north to south, around 
which it pel forms its diurnal or dally revolution, in 24; 
hours from west by (outh to east, which causes the heav- 
enly bodies to appear to move round the earth, in the 
same length of time from east to west. 

The poles of the earth are the extremity of its ax- 
is, terminating at the earth's surface. One is the north 
poUt the oiher the south pole. 

The axis of the earth extended to the heavens, is the 
axis of the heavens, and the extremities of it are the poles^ 
of the heavens. 

Artificial globes are surrounded by several circles, of 
which there are two \i\Vid%y great circles and lesA circles. 

Great circles divide the globe into two equal parts ; 
these are the equator or equinoctial^ the hori%on, the me- 
riJiansy the ec/ipilch, and the two colures- 

Less circles divide the globe inio two unequal parts.. 
They are the two tropicks^ and the two polar circles. 

The equator is an imaginary great circle, passing 
round the centre of the globe from east to west, and di- 
viding; it inp northern and southern hemispheres. 

Tne equator \s divided into two equal parts of 180® 
each, by the principal meridian, which on our globes is 
generally the meridian of London* 

The horizon is an imaginary great circle, encom- 
passing the globe round the middle, and dividing it into 
upper and lower hemispheres. 

The horizon is divided into four equal parts of 90®- 
each, by the four cardinal points^ $aitf w$tt^ narti^ and 
-^wwth. 

20* 
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A line pa&sine perpendicularif through the ctotrt ot 
the horizon is caued \Xtmut9 the extremities of which are 
the polei of the horizon. 

The upper pole of the hortzoBt or the point ezactty 
over head, is called the tumtb ; and the lower po]e» 
which is opposite, and under our fleet, is called the na^ 

The horizon is represented on the glohe by a broad 
wooden circle, in which the globe stands or turns. The 
upper suiface of the horizon is divided by circles into 
tliree principal parts ; the inner, ezpresbing the S2 points 
of the mariner's compass ; the middle one shows the 12 
signs of the xodtack. divided into SO degrees each ; and 
the outer part shows the mouths in the year, divided in* 
to days, and their correspondence with the signs. 

There are two horizons ; the real or raiiofial honzoti, 
which encompasses the globe in the middle, and divides 
it into upper and lower hemispheres ; and the setuihlt 
horizon^ which is an imaginaty great circle, touching the 
surface of the earth, and dividing the visible part of the 
heavens from the invisible. This is the circle, which 
from ATi eminence we see around us, where the heavens 
and the earth appear to meet 

There are drawn on the artificial globe 12 meridians, 
which divide it into 2* equal parts, each containing 15*, 
and being so much of the earth's surface, as revolves in 
one hour ; so that those, who live as far east and west 
of each other, as from one of these meridian lines to 
another, have a variation of one hour in time. 

The brass circle which represents the principal me* 
ridian on the artificial globe, divides it into eastern and 
nvettem henuspheres. It is graduated or divided into four 
equal parts of 90" each, two numbered from the equator 
to the poles, and two from the poles to the equator* 

The icliptick is an imaginary great circle m the hea^« 
ens, in the plane of which the earth performs her annual 
revolution round the sun* 

The eeSptiti is drawn on the artificial globe obliquely 
to the equatori and crosses it in opposite points^ so aa^m 
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ihake angles of 23^28^ It is divided into 12 eqnal parts 
called tigni, and at the beginning of each is placed the 
character, denoting the sign. The signs are divided 
into 50 degrees each. 

This circle is called the ecliptick because all the 
eclipses of the sun and moon necessarily happen, whcfti 
the moon is either in, or near it 

The xodiaek is a space in the heavens 16^ broad, 8* 
on each side of the ecliptick, and contains those i2 con- 
stellations or clusters\^ stars, which arc called the 12. 
signs. \' 

The divisions of the zodiack and the ecliptick are the 
same. 

The names and characters of l!ie 12 signs, and the 
time of the siin's entering them, are as follows. 

1 . Aries • nn the Ram ; March 20th. 

2. Taurus « tlie Bull ; April 20th. 

3. Gemini u the Twins ; May 21st.. 

4. Cancer flo the Crab ; June 21st» 

5. Leo Si the Lion ; July 23d. 

6. Virgo flji the Virgin ; Aug. 23d. 




g y 7. Libra sOi 

S ^ 8. Scorpio ni 
§19. Sagittarius f 



the Scales \ Sept. 23d. 

the Scorpion ; Oct. 23d. 
the Archer ; Nov. 22d. 



^1 10. Capricornus ^ the Goat ; Dec. 22d. 

5' C. 1 j. Aquarius SSf the Waterman ; Jan. 20th. 
^J 12. Pisces K the Fishes; Feb. 19th.. 

These sfgnsy the six first of which are called nortB' 
frUf and the &\z last totuhem tigtv^ Tciet to £OiuUlUnon^ 
or clusters of stars, among which the sun in his annual 
course seems to pass. 

The two colura are two meridians, passing, on<^ 
through the ^quatoriai foinitf which are in the first de- 
oTees of Aries and Libra, called the eqmnoctud €oiure$ 
w other passing through die t^HUdfouOif which art 
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in die first degrees of Capricorn and Cancer^ and there^ 
fore called the toljtitial colure, 

llie two coiurcs are drawn only on the celestial 
globe. 

I The fwo tropichi are lus circles, drawn parallel (a 
4J)e equator at the distance of ^23^ 2b' on each side of ik 
Tlie mortbertif from passing through the beginning of 
Cancer, is called the tropick of Lsttar ^ the iomhem^ 
from passing through the beginning oi Capricorn, U 
called the tropick of Capricorn. £ 
/ The two polar circles are /«/ circles, described round 
the poles at the distance of 23" 2S^ 1 he northern^ from 
passing through the consiellation Arcios or the Bear, is 
called the arc tick circle ; the southern, froin its being op« 
posite to it) is called the antnrctick circle, 4 
y The hour circles aie described rounc the poles, and 
divided into twice t wen ty-fourh ours. y^hey are some- 
times expressed by a brass circle roupd the poles, at-; 
tached to the meridian, and sometimes described on the 
globe itself 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of brass, di- 
vided into 90*^, corresponding exactly in extent with 
those on the equator. It is for the purpose of measur- 
ing the distance from one place to another. 

The mariner's compass^ which is frequently fixed un- 
der the globe, is a box, containing a magnetick needle, 
and the S'J points of the compass. 

Each degree of the circunnference of the earth, con- 
tains 60 geographical miles, or 69y English miles ; so 
that by multiplying the degrees between the two places 
by 60, will give the distance in geographical miles; and 
multf^lyijjig by 69^ will give the Eoghsh miles. 

If.for instance, the distance from Guinea to Brazil Be 
required ; extend the dividers, or a thread,^ from one to 
tlie other, and apply the distance to the equator, and it 
will be found to contain 25^, which, being multiphed by 
60, the miles in a degree, give 1590 geographical miles ^ 
and being multiplied by 69J, give 1737^ English wi^ 



\ 
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/ The lailiuJe of a place is an arc of the mendiaa 
contained between the equator and the place ; or the 
latitude of a place is its distance from the equator, either, 
aorth or south, reckoned in degrees on the meridian. / 
/ The longitude of a place is an arc of the equator, con« 
tained between the principal meridian and a meridian, 
passing through the place ; or the hmgiimde of a place 
is its distance from the principal meridian, either east 
or west, reckoned in degrees on the equator. X 
/ With regard to heai and cbU^ the earth is divided ta« 
to five unequal parts, called xones ; one torrid or bam*- 
wg zone, two temper ate^ and two frigid or fro%en xones. 

The torrid zone is that part of the eartk, which lie» 
between the trop'tcks. / 

The sun is always vertical^ or directly over sone pars 
of this zone ; that is, on the 21st of June the sun passes 
perpendicularly over the morthem tropkk g from this 
time he is daily revolving farther and farther south, till on 
the 22d of December ne reaches the southern trofkk / 
thence he returns to the northward, passing over the 
whole torrid zone twice in a year. This zone being more 
directly under the sun, is one cause of its being the hottest* 
f ^rhe two temperate zones 'We between the two tropicis 
and the polar circles ; one being north, and the other 
souths of the torrid zone ; and having a moderate degree 
of heat and cold, are therefore called the northern and 
southern temperate zones* t 

f The two frigid zones are included within the polar 
circles, each spreading 23^ 28' in every direction from 
the pdie (^ 
/ These zones are called frigid or frozen from the ex- 




le rays of the sun 
iquely upon the earth \ and the nearer we 
approach to the poles, the greater will be the obliquity 
of the rays. ( Whence it appears, that those, who live 
north of the torrid zone, always see the sun south of 
them at noon ; and those, who live south of the torrid 
zone, always see the sun north of them at noon, whicK 
ta us would be a very singular appearance. 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problem L Tofitd the UuUude of any place, 

V Rule. Bring the place to the graduated side of the 
brass meridian, and the degree on the meridian, imm^ 
diately orer it* shows the luikude of the place, or the 
number of degrees the place it dther north or south of 
the equator. 

Exahfle, Bring Boston to the graduated side of t\ie 
fneridian, and it will be found under about 4^^ north 
of the equator, or 42*^ 2*' N. lat. 

What is the lat. of New Orleans ? — of Savannah ?— 
oi Charleston ? — of Philadelphia ? — of New York ?— of 
London ?— of Paris ? — of Madrid ? — of Jerusalem ?— of 
CalcutU ? 

PaOB. IL To Jind tbe longitude of any place. 

Rule. Bring the place to the meridian, and the de- 
gree on the equator under the meridian is the longitude, 
either east or west from London. 

Ex Bring Madrid to the meridian, and the merid- 
ian will cross the equator a little more than 3^ W* of < 
the meridian of London ; Madrid is therefore 3^ W. 
longitude. 

What is the long, of Rome ? — of Cairo I — of Ben- 
gal ? — of Dublin ? — of Quebec ? — of Boston ? — of Ispa^ 
han ? — of Petersburg ? — of Constantinople ? \ 

Pro B. 11 1. The longitude and latitude of a place -^eing givoif 

to find that place, \ 

4 

Rule, Look for the longitude on the equator, an^ 
bring it to the brass meridian*, then under the given 
degree of latitude o*) the meridian will be the place 
required. 

Ex, The place whose longitude is 80^ lO' east, 
and lat. 3 1*' 11' north, is Alexandria ; and the place 
which has nearly 6^ west long, and 16"^ south lat. is 
St. Helena. 

What places are nearly in the following latitude)! 
^nd longitudes ? 
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Lat. S4fi^S. Long. 18i«E. 
Lat. 56 N. Long, 3 W. 
Lat. 47 N. Long. 69| W. 



Lat. 60^ N. Long. 5^^ E. 
Lat 51 N.Long* 13^E. 
Lai. 18 N. Long.76|W, 



pROB. IV. To find tmmMerenee cf latitude heiwem two. 

Rule. If the places' ttre the same tide of the equntor, 
bring each to the meridian^ and subtract the latitude of 
the less from that of the greater ; if on opposite sides ^ add 
the latitude of one to that of the other. 



London 51® 3(/ N. lat. 
Madias 13 5 N. lat. 



Examples* 



Difference 38 25 



Boston 42"^ 24' 

Philadelphia 39 57 



Difference 2 27 



Prob. V To find the difference in longitude between iwo 

places* 
" Rule Bring one of the places to the meridian^ and 
mark its longitude on the equator ; then bring the other 
to the meridian, and the number of degrees on the equa- 
tor between its longitude and the first mark is the 
difference. 

Ex, The difference in longitude between Lcndoa 
and Constantinople is 28^ 55' ; between Constantinople 
and Madras is 51*' 33'. 

What is the difference in long, between the follow- 
ing places f 



Naples and Batavia I 
Brest and Cape Horn? 
Charleston and Cork ? 



Rome and Cape Finisterre I 
Canton and Orkney isles }.y 
Boston and Mexico? f 



Prob. VI. To find the Stance Between two places on the 

globe. 

Rule. Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of 

altitude over bath places, to find the number of degrees 

'between them ; or^ which will answer the same puipuset 

•extend a thread from one place to the other, and appij 
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it to the equalor» and tbt number of degrees beti 
diem, multiplied by 69fi will grrethedteaace in 
lish milet. ^ ^ • ^• 

Ex. The distance betweeMptei^ Point and the 
islands of Bermuda is 46^i^BtiA7 miWts betwreen 
London and Jamaica is ^691^H|^ 

What is the disunce between^ 



Lisbon and Ispahan ^ . 
Palermo and Cyprus ? 
Portsmouth & N.York ? 



Samarcand and Pekin ? 
Warsaw Ic Ascension Island ? 
North Cape and Gibraltar ? 

pROB. VIL Tbe hour ofai^phte heimg gh>cih fo find n»ht$ 

hour it u ai any 9ther place. 

Rule. Brine the place, where the boor is given* to 
the brass meridian* and set the index of the hour circle to 
that hour, then turn the globe till the proposed place 
comes under the meridian, and tbe index will point to 
the present hour at that p^ace. 

£m When it is twelve o'clock at noon i * LondoHt 
it is about four in the afternoon at Mauritius, or the Isle 
of France ; at Jamaica it is about seven in the roorcingf. ' 

Or, which perhaps is more inteDigible; find the 
difference of longitude between the two places and 
change it into time by allowing one hour to every 15^ 
and four minutes to I ® ; remembering, that when the 
place required is etut of the one given, the time require 
ed will be as much later in the daj» as the degrees and 
minutes give hours and minutes ; and when west of tht 
given place, it will be so much earlier. 

Ex, Boston is Tl"* y W. long, and Washington it 
77*^ 4S' W. long, the difference is 6« 4(/ ; that is, 
Washington is about 69^ west of Boston ; thence by 
allowing 4 miantes to a degtee, the difference between 
the two places is 26 minutes : orf Washington berag 
farthest west, when it is 12 o'clock at Boston» it is. 34 
xninutes after 1 1 at Washingtcm* 

More problems for solution might be gtveUf and in- 
deed generally are given, but it is well known to thc»se^ 
who are acquainted with astronomy* that previous to il 
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knewledee ef that science, little or no benefit can be 
clerived irom them. 

MAPS. 

A MA? is the representation or picture of the earth's 
surface, or some part of Jt, on a plane. 

Latitude and longituifk are the same on maps, as on 
the globe. C 

Tlie latitude of places is expressed by the figures, 
which run up and down the sides of the map. 

"If the figures increase upward^ the latitude is north t 
if they increase downwardy the latitude is south* 

The longitude of places is expressed by the figures 
which run alonf!^ the top and bottom of the map. 

If the figures increase from right to left, the longitude 
is west ; if they increase from left to rights the longitude . 
is east* 

The t^ of maps is norths the bottom is ututbiXhe right 
hand is east^ and the left band is west 

The lines drawn across the m-«p from right to left, 
are called parallels^ or lines of latitude ; and the figures 
on their extremities express the degrees they are dis- 
tant from the equator. 

The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of the 
map are called meridians ^ or lines of longitude ; and the 
figures on their extremities, the degrees they are dis- 
tant from ^ he principal meridian^ which in general is thaf 
of London ; but on American maps it is so&ietimes ' 
that of Philadelphia. 

Towns are represented on maps by a small ^ ; cities 
by a small figure some^vhat resembliog a house with a 
steeple ; rivers by black lines bending irregularly, and 
incT casing in size toward the ocean or s^'a ; deptii of 
water in harb'iurs by figures expressing the fathoms or 
feet ; roads are represented by double lines ; mmtkiains 
hj continued dark shades ; forests by smaU shrubs ; 
and sandy deserts and sand banks by clusters of extremely ^ 
small dots 

Distances are measured by a tstde of nuletf generally 
21 
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placed in oae corner of the m9pt e^pecmllj if it be a 
sup of any small portion of the earth. 

DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING MAPjS. 



Introductory Geometricai Problems 

Paoll* !• To biiect or iSvlde a given line AB 
into two equal farts* 



!• From the points A and 
B as centres with any distance 
in the compasses greater than 
half AB9 describe arcs of cir- 
cles, cutting each other in» 
and Ji. ' 

2. Through the points of -Ar 
intersection, m and n, draw the 
line iR C 0, and it will divide 
the giren line AB into two 
•qusu partSi in the middle 
point C« 



Frob. IL To erect m 






c 



-ii 



> 



^n' 




. «., . ^^r from a giv^ 
point K in a given line BC,*:tr which is the same 
things t^ draw a line at right angles to BC at the 
foint A. 



1. On eachi ^ <ide of the point As 
cake any tiKO ^qual distances Am* 

An* 

2. From the centres m and «, 
with any distance greater than Am 
or Ath describe two arcs, intersect- 
ing in r* 

S. Through A and r, draw the s^ 
line Ar,and it will be perpendicmlar* i^i. 
pr at right angles 10 BC. 



•h'^ 

^^. 



_.c 



A, 



Ai 



i 



j^tei. III. Ffm aghta point A, tmi of a pvai Bit 
BC, IB Itl fall a p:rptndicular. 



I, From the piven point A, 
at xnj distance, describe an arc, 
coltint; BC in m ind n. 

2 From the points m and h, 
and (he same or any other dis- 
tance, describe the two arcs, cut- 
ting e^ch oiher in r. 

3- Draw ADr for the per- 
pendicular required. 



'^P 



Pkob. IV. To dra-ai a liae parallel loagi^m 



a radius equal to the dis- 

tauce required, suppose C, 

deccribe the arcs r and o.A— 

Draw CD so as to touch 

these arc* without putting C— >— — 

them, and it v "^ " " 

parallel required 

Fkob. V^ Ta JimU a given Ime AB otfa a jr«- 
pitedwumher oftqualpartt. 



From A draw any line 
AC at random, and from B 
draw BD parallel to it. ^ 
On each of these lines, be- 
ginning at A and B, set off 
as many equal parts of any 
lenp;th, ai ABistabedivid- D 
ed into. Join the opposite ^ 
points of dlTition by the lines A 5, 
will divide AB al'tequircji 
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pRQB. VI* TV detcrile a nrcU 'A|Mi|fi& ^^^''^'■vii^Mb^ 
ABC9 wirkib art won m %rigbi lim* - ^'^ 

1. From the middle point 
B draw right or straight lines 
to the other points. 

2 Bisect these right lines / ';^. 

perpendiculaily by lines mt-et- a^ K % 
ine in 0» which will be the 
centre* 

3. From the centre O at 
the distance OA, or OB, or 
OC» describe the circle. 

N. B. In the same manner may the centre of an ^ts 
of a circle be tonnd. 

When the pupil can perform these problems witk 
accuracy and facility, he may proceed to the projection 
or (he drawing of maps. 

Maps are constructed by drawing the lines, i^hiclr 
are on the globe, on a plane surface. 

To draw a map of the earthy aeconlhg to tbe sterecgropl^ 

• teal pryecittn. 

Upon a sheet of paper, considerably larger than thi? 
jO.p is intended to be, draw a circle N Q 5 E of any 
•onvenicnt size, representing one half of the earth's sur- 
face. See Plate 1, page 2*S. 

Draw the diameters N S and £ Q intersecting each 
other at right angles ; £ Q will represent the equator, 
and N S the axis. This divides tlie whole circle into 
quarters, which should be done withlhe nicest accuracy. 

Divide each quarter intp 9 equal parts, which will 
contain 10^ each. This is most easily done by dividing 
each quarter into S equal parts, and then each of these 
parts into three more, extending the dividers from Q to 
Cff and setting o£f the distance from Q towards N, which 
will reach to 60, two thirds of the quadrant, and the same 
distance set off from N towards Q wnll reach to 30, 
which will trisect the quadrant, or divide it into three 
eqiKtl psrrts ; hi the same manner divide each quadrantt 
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y trial set the dividers^ so that three steps^ 
1 l^h from Q to 50, which will divide it into three 
liflirpKttSf as in 10 aod 20» and this extent applied to 
the other divisions will divide them each into three 
parts ; or each quadrant into nine equal parts* 

To straw ths circles of latitudes 

Draw a line from £ to 20, and bisect the part a 20 in 
f, and from the point of bisection i, raise a perpendicular* 
and produce it, till it cut NS, produced, in k; the point 
X will be the centre, from which the circle s a 20, is to 
be described, which is the true representation of the par- 
allel of 20^ south. In the same manner draw. 2 a 50 ; 
2; a 70, and indeed all the parallels in holh. north and. 
south latitude. 

Note. As one of the greatest difficulties m drawing- 
maps is to find the centres, whence to describe the par- 
allels and meridians, the business would be greatly facil- 
itated by using a wooden square^ which might be obtain- 
ed of any joiner or cabinet maker for a few cents. The 
square should be made, ooe part about a foot> and 
llie other about three feet long. 

Lay the sliortest part of the square on the centre C, 
and let the corner or angular part fall exactly on 20, on 
%y or on any other division of the quadrant, and the long- 
er part will cross NS produced, in points^ which will be 
centres for the several parallels : Or, lay a rule so as 10 
touch the circle exactly in the point 20, making a tan- 
gent to that point ; which may very accurately be done 
by observing, that the next divisions, 10 and 30, 20 and 
40, 30 and 50, &c. on each sideof 20, be equally distant 
from the rule; then the rule will cross NS produced^. - 
in the centre of that parallel. In the same manner all' 
the centres may be found. 

To dratv the circk* oflon^iludp: 

With one e»d of the rule on S, and the other on 10^ 
SO, 50, and 70, in the quadrant QN, divide the equator 
from Q to C in 80, 60, 40, -and 20, which will be the 
centres, from which the ctxcbs mk longitttde SjN are t» 
be drawn. 

2i» 
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For tilt tcmaiiiing circles prodttc# tbt diaifteter^r . 
Q* and lay one end ot a mW oo N» and the •tber on IC^ 
30» 50^ and 70* in the quadrant NQ« and it #i]l croas 
the diameter LQ prodoced, in pomu» whidi are centres 
of the remaining circlet of longitude. 

In the same manner proceed to fill np the other sidd 
of the equator. 

By this construction the dimensions of the map will 
Hot be correctly drawn ; for every part, from the outline 
to the centre, is gradually contracted ; therefore those 
countries alone, which lie on the border of the map, are 
truly exhibited; and of course equal spaces on the earth 
tre represented by unequal spaces on the map. 

To correct this errour, another projection of the mer^ 
dians is made, called glolndar pnjectwHt which is used by 
Siost modem geographers, and especially by Mr* Armr 
rowsro«th, whose maps are the most celebrated for nea^ 
aess and accuracy. 

T# draw a maf of the earth aecorSng to the glohul^m 

frejectiom. 

lii this projection the process is the same, as in tHi^ 
stereographick, except as it respects the meridians, which 
are to be drawn in the following manner. 

Divide the radius or semidiameter EC into nin^. 
oquai parts by Prob 5th, or by trial, first dividing EC 
into three equal parts, then each of these partsr ig^o /fafe 
more ; then by Prob. 6th, connect by an arc of a £urcl& 
the three points Nf 10 S, Nf 20 S, ftc. Proceed ra 
this manner to draw the meridians fiom £ to Q, an4 
the projection will be completed. 

In this process the use of the wooden square will shorw 
ttn die labour ( for connect by a straight line^ with N« 
or with S and after bisecting it, lay the shorter part q^ 
die square on N, or S, and the comer, or angle of it ex* 
actl^r on the point of bisection, the longer part will crosa 
EQ» or the same line produced, in the centie, whence 
to draw that particular meridian* In tbo lune BUMMIIR: 
8dl ihe centros nay b§ i»iiod« 
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Off the ceutrei may be found mechanically, and very 
readily, by the fellowing table. Let the radius &C, (or 
whith perhaps would be equally as well, a linexirawn oH 
a separate piece of paper, exactly equal to hC, ,Pi L 
Fig. 2.) be divided into 100 equal paits by a scale, or 
otherwise ; then the radius of the circle of longitude^ 
distant from £ towards C 
10% will be equal to 121 ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

C to 20, 40, &c. towards Q, or 
^ on the same line produced if 
necessary, added to the dis- 
unce between C and the sev- 
eral points 10, 20, SO, &c. in- 
the radius £C. m^ 

Thus the radius of the first circle of longitude lO*/-- 
ii-om £, is equal to the distance between the point y i(l, 
corresponding to 10** fiom £, and a paint in CQ set off 
from C, equal to 12 of the 100 parts, into which EC was 
divided. 

Or, extend the dividers from I to 12 of the equal 
parts of EC, and set the distance off, from C towards Q, 
(which will be somewhere near 20 between CQ, Plate 
I. Fig. 1.) and this will be the point or centre, whence 
to describe, with the dividers extended from this ppint 
to N or S, the circleiJFf loagitude ti y 10 S. 

So likewise for the next circle of longitude, or the 
second meridian from £, take in the dividers 2S of the 
100 equal parts of EC, and set them off from C towards 
Q and it will be the centre, v bence to describe, at the 
distance N or S, the second circle of longitude, reckoned 
from E, viz N jp 20 S. 

in the same manner set off from C towards Q, Ofy 
when necessary, on the same line extended, 42, 6t 90, 
&c of the loo equal parts of EC, and it will give the 
oentres of each circle of longitude to be drawn betweetl 
£ and C Proceed in the tame manaer on the othei^ ' 
side to draw the meridians between C and Q. 

As it requires very great accuracy to •oniiaut ^ 
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mcndians quite from pole to pole, or from N to S, wiijbr 
out blotting or blending them together, they .may be 
drawn only from the parallel of latitude W* near N, t* 
the same parallel near S, leavbg a blank of 16** round 
each pole. 

It may be observed with respect to the parallels of 
latitude, that a rule with one end on B, and die other on 
the diTJsions 10, '20, 30, &c. in the arc QS, ot QN, will 
cross the line CS, or CN, exactly in the poimts, througk- 
which the parallels of latitude are tw be drawn. 

So that, after finding the centres jc.v, if the dividers 
with one foot in any ccncri*, and the other extended to 
the parallel of that centre, do not likewise extend to the 
point in SC, viz. a, corresponding to the latitude, it will 
show that the ime centre is not found, and another trial 
must be made. Attention to this will prevent many 
mistakes. 

It may likewise be observed, that when the centres 
are at a great distance from the parallel, in order to des- 
ctibe the circle, a straight rod, or an unyielding cord 
may be used. Fasten one end with a pin to the centre 
»f and with the other guide the pen to describe tWpatt^ 
allels %a 50, %a 20, &c. ♦ 

In completing the map, all places j-epresenting land 
are filled up with such objects as the several countries 
contain ; as mountains, forests, &c. but the seas are left 
blank or white. The shores adjoining the sea are to be 
shaded. Rivers are marked by strong lines, or by dou- 
ble lines di awn winding in the form of the rivers they 
represent, and smaller rivers are expressed by smaller 
lines. D'ifferaa countries are best distinguished by dif- 
ferent colours. Forests are represented by bushes or 
trees, and mountains by continued shades, soiTiewhat 
resembling clouds. Sandf are denoted by small points^ 
or specks, and rocii under water by a small cross. 

To draw a map of any particular fart of the earth. 

Suppose It be required to draw a map of a portion of 
the earth's surface, containing six ciegrees of latitvdc^ 
Yi:i. from tke 39 to the 4£<> (Fliiie AL Fi^. 1.) 
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Draw the line EF, and in the middle Ta?«e the per- 
pendicular DC, which divide into bix equal parts, ot 
degrees of latitude^ and through C draw a line parallel 
ID EF. • 

Divide a degree into 1 0» or if large enough, into 60 
equal parts, and in the annexed table (p«<ge 255) find the 
number of miles, which a degree of longitude contains^ 
in the latitude of S9*, viz, 46*6S, and from any ncale of 
•qual parts, set off one half of the same, via. £S SJ ^, o^ 
Mch side of D. 

Find in the table the number of miles contained in a' 
degree of longitude in the latitude of 43*, via. 42 ♦^ 
and from the same scale set off one half of it, via. tii'2iS$ 
Qn each side of C. Draw the straight lines from I to l!!i« 
and from K to F ; divide them into the same number of 
parts, as the line CD contaias ; and through the poiuts 
draw parallel lines. Thus IKLF ts a projectioa for onei' 
degree of longitude, includiug six degree* of latitude. 

^ !««*,«» eViA f4onrr-e>/%c rr*ytmt Ko cr» /^-o ^w^ ♦r» afr taft tWO Olm' 

agonal lines in each must be equal to each ouiery thef 
are to be projected in the following manner. 

First, Take the distance from £ to £, or from F to V 
and setting one foot of the compa•fle^ first in £ and then. 

F, describe the arcs L and M ; then set one foot, first 

1 and then in K, and with the same extent draw the 

cs N and O. 

Secondlf, fake the distance between E and F, and 
set it off in the arcs described from E to N, and from F 
to O ; then take the distance between I and K, and set 
it off from I to L, and from K to M. 

Thirdly, Draw the lines between L and N» and M 
and O ; divide them into degrees^ and draw parallels 
from those points to the correnjgiUjBg ones in the me* 
ridians IE and KF. The samwHbbd must be pursued 
in drawing all the other meridians and parallels, which 
the map is to contain*. '" 

If the map be so lai^^je, that the compasses will nqf 
extend to the farth^t <(t^ree* or from F to I ; draw one 
o» more diagonals ai^i»ni^ and afterwards preeeed *^ 
tiie rest, 
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Thus, when the squares. PGNE and HQFOar^cfe-w 
stribed, LIPG and KHMQ may be done. 

Number the degrees of latitude up both sides of thd 
map, and the degrees of longitude at the top and bottonr* 
Then make the proper divisions and subdivisions of the 
tountry ; and having the latitude and longitude of the 
principal places, it will be easy to set them down in the 
map ; for every town, ciiy, bcc. must be placed where its 
latitude and longitude intersect. Thus, should the map 
contain that part ot i^u. ope, which lies between 59* & i5* 
of N. latitude, and between 7^ and 16^ of L. longitudes 
then Florence must be placed at A. (PI II. Fig. l.)wherc 
43° W 30" N latitude, and 11° 3' 3(/' L. longitude cross 
each other ; and Naples must be placed at B on the sea- 
shore, at 40° 51/ 15 ' N. lat. and 14° 17" SO'' E. long. 

In like manner the mouth of a river, as of the Tiber 
for instance, must be set down ; but to describe the whole 
river, the latitude and longitude of every turning must 
be marked down ; and the lowas and biidges> by whicb 
It passes. 

In delineating any country^ which is bounded by 
oceans, seas, gulfs. &c. the coast may be traced from an- 
other map by accurately observing where, and in what 
direction the coast crosses the parallels and meridians .| 
and any one, with a little practice, will be able to draw 
the outlines with ease and correctness. 

When the place is but small, of which a map is to be 
made, as of a country for instance, or of any portion of 
the earth of not more than one hundred miles in length. 
and breadth, the meridians, as to appearance, are parallel 
to each other, and may be rej^resented by straight lines^ 
The whole indeed will differ so little from a plane, that 
it will be su^cient to measure the distances of places in 
miles, and €o lay them down in a plane right lined map^ 

In the projection of a quadrant of an hemisphere, ac- 
cording to ihis method, the parallels of latitude are all 
concent! ick circles, and the only difficulty is te find tl^ 
torn m on centre. 
X In projecting the map of Asia, (PI. II, Fig. 2.) die 
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tfisilre of the parallel of 60^ of latilude is found to be Sti^ 
beyoDd the north pole, or at the same distance north of 
the parallels of 60% as the equator is south of it ; and the 
centre for this parallel is the centre for all the others ; 
and it is evident, that in this map the two diagonals of 
each little figure, are equal to one another, so that all the 
parts are of their proper magnitude. 

In projecting the map of Europe, Mr. Arrowsmith 
has found, that the common centre of all the parallels of 
latitude is at 6 degrees and 7 tenths beyond the pele.. 

N. B. For the purpose of drawing maps mathemat- 
ically exact, schools should be furnished with a Bow 
Rukf commonly called a Shipwright's drawing Rule^ 
and also a Beam compass ; but a GttnSer*s Scale and ft 
pair of dividers will answer a good purpose. In draw- 
ing circles of very large radii, it will be found convenient 
to wafer or pin the paper on a smooth fleor, or a smooth 
wide board, prepared for the purpose. 

Suppose it is required to draw the meridians and 
parallels for a map of Great Britain. This island lies 
between 50 and 60 degrees north latitude, and between 
two degrees east and six west longitude. Having there- 
fore, chosen the length of the degrees of latitude, the de- 
grees of longitude must be proportioned to ir» By the 
table, it appears, that in latitude .50%the length of a de- 
gree of longitude is to one of latitude^ as S8-5f is to 60 ; 
that is, the length of a degree of longitude is something 
more than half the length of a degree of latitude. The 
exact proportion may be had by a diagonal line ; after 
which seven or eight of these degrees are to be marked 
out upon a right line for the width of the intended ^ap. 
On th« extremities of this line raise two perpendiculars, 
upon which mark out ten degrees of latitude for the 
height of it. Then having completed the parallelo- 
gram, consult the table for xht length of a degree of lon- 
gitude, in latitude 60^, which is found to be Tery nearly 
one half the length of a degree of latitude. It will al. 
wa J 8 be necessary however to draw a Tertical meridian 
exactly in the midille of ihe parallelogrami to which the 
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meridians on each side may converge ; and from this 
you are to set off the degrees of longitude on each side t 
then having divided the lines bonnding the map into as 
many parts, as can conveniently be done, to serve for a 
scale, the longitudes and latitudes may, by this means, be 
set off with much less trouble, tban where curve lines 
are used. This method may be always followed, where 
a particular kingdom is to be delineated, and will repre- 
sent the true figure and situation of the places with toU 
•rable exactness. This is the only kind of maps, to 
which a scale of miles can be truly adapted. 

Or, a map of any particular part of the earth may 
very easily be drawn in the following manner. Suppose 
the portion of the earth be, as before, contained between 
39*» and id® of N. lat. and between 7** and 16** B. long.* 
Draw the line PC, and set off the parallels of latitude 
fVom 89^ to 4S^, of any equal distance, suppose it to be 
half an inch for each degree. 

Find in the table the number of miles and parts, which 
a degree of longitude contains in the latitude of 39% viz. 
46nnr "^i^es, and likewise the number of miles in a de- 
gree on tlie parallel of 4fh** , viz. ^SyVir niiles. 

Subtract the less froxQ th««§mter, and the difference 
is 4sj^°^ miles. Subtract likewise the two extreme lati- 
tudes, viz. 39® and 45®, and the difference is 6**, which 
change into geographical miles by multiplying by 60, 
which will give 360. 

Tn^'U by the Rule of Three, say — As the difference 
between the miles and p^rts in the extreme degrees of 
latitude, is to the distance between said parallels in de- 
grees, miles, or inches ; so .are the miles and parts in 
either of the extreme degrees of lat. to tlie distance in de- 
grees, miles, or inches, of the centre of the concentric k 
circle, ttom the parallel aaswering to the miles and parts 
taken in the third term of the proportion ; thus, 

mil k. hund. 

Less 42 4-:^ found in the table against 45* 
Greater 46 63 39 
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cliff, in mis* ftfoff. m\%, mlt. in 4S* seog. mis. 

A« 4-20 : 6*^X60=360 :: 4^ 45 : 3636. 

Now since 1 degree, or bO miles in the example, is 
oqu^l to a half inch, divide S636 by 60, and it will give 
GO half inches and |^ of a half inch) which are equal to 
SOyV inches. 

Now produce DC, and from C the 45lhjdlegree, set 
oAF'SOt'^ inches, and it will reachthe common centre of all 
the latitudes ; then from this centie at the distjince Cj 
SOy^^ inches, describe the parallel 4;j^ through RL &c. 
Extend the dividers, (or lengthen the rod, cord, or what-^ 
ever the circle may be described with,) half an inch, and 
describe 44 A ; and so on through alt the parallels. 

After drawing the parallels, find by the table the 
number of miles and parts, which a degree of longitude 
in one extreme parallel, the 3sth, contains, viz. 46 -62, 
and from a scale of equal parts, (on which sca]e the dis- 
tance between the parallels, viz. 1*. asunder, is 60 equal 
parts,) set off the distance, 46'62, with the dividers on 
each side of D- so as to divide the parallel into as many 
degrees of longitude, as the map is designed to contain ; 
then find the number of miles and parts which a degree 
of longitude in the other^xlremQ parallel^ the 45th, con- 
tains, viz 42*43. and, in like manner by the same scale 
set them off on each side of C. Connect the correspond- 
ing points of division at top and bottom by straight lines, 
and the projection will be completed 

h should be remembered, that when the parallels of 
latitude are drawn at the distaste of 1®, IJ**, 3% 4®, or 5% 
tlie meridiaiis sli>>uid likewise be drawn at correspondent 
distai^ces, viz at once, twice, three, four, or five times 
the number of miles, found in a degree in the parallel, 
on which the distance is laid off, taken from the same 
scale, on which the distance between the parallels 1**, 2% 
3**, 4*», or 5**, asunder, contains 60, 120, 1 SO, 240, 300, Ice, 
equal parts. So when the distance between the parallels 
of latitude is expressed by any one scale, the same scale 
sihpuld be used tor the distance between the meridTans. 

If it be required to draw a map of Asia, which should 
extend irom the equator to aboot 70* N. lacTtude. 
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Draw the Vine NS, of any convenient length, and froai 
8 set oflF tlie 7(;® towards N. Let erery degree, or eve- 
ry ten degrees be equal to tone definite distance, or por- 
tion of a scale of equ/il parts ; for example, i(;°to an inch ; 
then the distance from the equator to the 70th degree 
will be 7 inches. l*he two extreme degrees are C**, or 
the equator and 70^ ; then the number of miles and parts, 
contained iq a deprree of long on these extreme latitudes 
will be 60 miles on O^r oft^n the equator, and ^0^^ mues 
in the 70th degree of lat. as found in the table. Thus, 

iJ'it fouod in the table aipuMt 70 degrett 
00-00 



39 48 DifTirrree - - .70, which mnltiplied by 60 giret 4300 gM- 
pi<pf)i>a(l Dtilft. I'hen tiatc t)if qiiiiitifHi, 

mis. 9c pta. p. iff;, inli. nib & ptt. KTOf>* nils. 

As iJ9-*« : 4'iUO :: :^0 52 : 21b*2!-97, of 
which 600 are equal to an inch ; therefore divide 2)82*97 
by 60(\ and it gives 36^^^ ii^ches for the distance of the 
centre of all the parallels, from the 70ih degree of lati- 
tude Then from this centre at the distance of 70% 
which will be 36jVff inches, describe the parallel 70®f 
and at the distance ^t I, 2, 3, &c. inches more, describe 
the other parallels down to the equator- Then from NS 
on each side of it, set off on the eqyator and on the 7CJth 
decree of latitude, the miles, &c. contaioed in 1 degrees 
of Icng on the equator and on the 7(>th degree of lat. 
viz. 6(;0 equal parts for every 10 degrees on the equator^ 
and 205 20 on the 70th degree of latitude, which i& thus 
found ; look in the table (pnge 2A5) for 7t under de^ 
greet of lat'ttude at the top, and at the right hand of it 
stand 20*52, whjch multiplied by 10 gives 205 20, which 
must be t^ken from the same scale, hom which the de^ ■; 
giet's of latitude, vere set cif, viz 600 to an inch. This*' 
gives VAi thousandths, or a fractif^i more than -J of an 
inch, toi the extent of 10° vi lonjritudeon the 70th de- 
grce of latitude, to be set off on each side of N so many 
tin OS, as the irup i^ to contain porticus of ten degrees 
each way irom N ( onnect thtsc pomts of division. 
witK those conespondii)g viith them at the bottom, anfl 
the projection will be completed. 
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TABLEy ihw'mg the number of miles eoataincd to a Degree 
of Longliudey in each Parallel of Latitude<t from the Equator 
to the poles I a ddg, on the equator being 60 miles • 
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2iH5 QUESTIONS. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

Vi h: aiutDircd Ij the Pupil, 



OS THE MAP OP THE WOKLD. 

How many dejjrees is the equator from each po'e? 
Which is most southerly, C.«pe Horn or the Cape of 

Good Hope ? 
How is the Mediterranean Sea situated? 
Haw is Mdda;>ascar situated ? How is the I. of Bcurbon I 
Where are Prince Edward's^ Desert^ and Amsterd^jn 

Islands ? 
Where is the bay of Bengal ? — "Where St. He/ena ? 
Which way is Arabia frum Thibet and Persia i 
What laks and sea are north of Persia ? 
Are the Sandwich Is. in the £. or W. hemisphere ? 
Ill wliat zone is Nova Zenibla ? 
Which njost westerly, N. Hebrides, Fr'endly or Society 

islands ? 
Where is the Caspian Sea ? — Where is the Red Sea ? 
V/hiit is tlie mcftt eastL'rly cape of Souih America ? 
Is there more land in tlie northern or southern hemi& 

phere I 
Which general division of t!>e earth is the largest ? 
How is Americi sep:irated from Europe and Africa ? , 
Where are the Fox Islands ? 
What is the most easterly cape of Africa ? • 
How is Sumatra situ^ited with regard to the equator f 
In what direction is New Holland from Africa ? 
How is Terra del Fuego &ep;i rated from S. America ? 
What two large bays are tliose in Norlli America ? 
Where is Easter Island ? — Where is Byron's Island ? 
How are the F-ilkhind islands situated ? 
What is the most northerly cape of Europe ? 
Where are the Bahama and Bermuda islands ? 
How is the Bay of Biscay situated ?— How che Arabian 

sea ? 



QUESTIONS. 2^7 

Is Rio Jaseiroi or Rio de la Plata the most southerly i 

Which lies most northerly, Cuba or St. Domingo ? 

Which way is Norfolk island from New Zealand ? 

Where is the island of Juan Femandes ? 

How is Japan situated with respect to Asia i 

Which most northerly, the Azores^ or C. Verd Islands f 

Where are the islands of New Guinea and New 
Britain ? 

Through what large islands does the equator pass ? 

Is Q. Charlotte's island or N. Hebrides most northerly ? 

Is Jamaica or St. Domingo most westerly ? 

What is the situation of California ? 

Wheie are the Lndrone and Pelew islands? 

What strait separates Asia fiom America ? 

How is tlie Caribbean sea situated ? 

Is the island Jamaica or Cuba the most northerly ? 

Wheie is Davis's stiait? — Where Hudson's straiti 

Is Guinea or Congo the most southerly ? 

On which side of the equinoctial is Christmas island f 

Which moxt easterly the Philippiaes or Ladrone Is ? 

What islands lie about 48** south latitude ? 

How is Nova Zembla situated ?— -How Iceland? 

Which is the principal of the Japan islands ? 

WJiere is New Albion ? — Where is Cape St. Roque ? 

Is Quebec or Nova Scotia the most westerly ? 

What is the southerly cape of California ? 

Wliat two rivers between New Albion and N^w Or- 
leans ? 

Is Sumatra or Java the most easterly ? 

Is Hudson's or Baffin's bay the most northerly ? 

How are Boston, N. Yoik, and Philadelphia situated is 
regard to each other ? 

Which is the most northerly, Pekin or Nankin ? 

What ocean lies west of #imerica ? 

What ocean lies east of Africa ? 

^hich way is it C«-om Egypt to Caffraria ? 

Which way is it from Abyssinia to Nigritia ? 

Which way is it from mount Atlas to Baibary ? 

Where if New Soutli Wales ? 

%'liere is Hindpstan ?:— Where is NeW: Ireland ? 

^'hat moiintainft, on the. west cqast «f $»vAi&erica i 

What sqi U ponh, of $ottth Amtrio^ v 

s»» T 



259 QUESTIONS. 

What gulf IS somh of North America ? 
Where are the United States ? — Where the Floridas t 
Wh'dt lsl<inds between the Gulf cf Mexico and the Ca- 
ribbean ^>ea ? 
Where ii Kamtbchatka ? — Where the Chinese sea ? 
Where is the gu f of Corea ? — Where the G. of Guinea ?- 
Which way is it fiom Nubia to N'griiia ? 
Whcie in N. Holland are Port Jackson and Botany 

bay ? 
Where the Sunda Isles ? — Where Sandwich Land I 
Where are the GallipHgo islands ? — Where Ouhybee ? 
Where are Syria and Mabia ? — Wheie the Persian G» I 
Which way is it from China to Tartary ? 
What cmpiie is in the north of Euiope and Asia? 
Which way is it from Canada to Labi.tdor? 
Which way is it from Guiana to Patagonia ? 
Which is the most westerly, Norway or Sweden? 
Where are England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 
In what part of Europe are France and hpain ? 
Where are Italy, 1 uikey, and Germany ? 
Where is the island of Newfoundland ? 
Wh'ch way fiom the Bermudas to the Canary isles? 
Which lake is east of the Caspian sea ? 
Which way is it from ihe Caspian to the Black Sea i 
Where is the desert of Sahara ? 
Which way is it from the Persian G. to the Balticl^ 

sea ? 
What two rivers flow into the bay of Bengal ? 
Aie the Philippine isles or Carolinas most easterly ? 
Which way is it from Spitsbergen to Nova Zembla ? 
What part of South America is Terra Firma ? 



tUESTIOHS ON TMB MAP OV NORTH A1SER1C>» 

Which IS most westerly, Mexico or Vera Cruz i 
Which way is it from Mexico to Acapuico ? 
What separates the bays Honduras and Campeachf j 
Into what gulf does the river MissiMippi flow ? . . ' 
Which way is Florida from the UnivMl States ? ' . ' 
Wh;it five lakes are between the U. SutM and Ca^aJal 
WAdt river connecU ^nt Ukti withdif U«tf flf 9tb 
Xtawrefkce i 



QUESTIONS. 25t 

What large island is east of the gulf of St. Lawrence f 

Where are the Russian settlements in N. America? 

Where is Nova fcicolia? — And wh^t is the principal 
town P 

Where is the Great Bank ?— For what is it celebrated ? 

What bay separates N. i'runswick from Nova Scoiia ? 

What the southerly ca^es of Greenland and of Cali- 
fornia ? 

What bay is ihe southern part of Hudson's bay ? 

Which way is C(»()k's Iniei from Prince Wm's sound ? 

Wliat h'gti mouniam south ot Prince William's soimd ? 

What Mls. separate Slave L. from- Vancouver's Survey ? 

Which IS the most northerly, Winnipeg oi Slave Lake I 

What rivtr stparates LouiS:ana fiom the U. States ? 

Wh^re are Nco.ka and Queen Cliarh)tie's sound ? 

Which way is Cape Breion from St Johns ? 

Which is the most nonheiiy, Quebec or Montreal ? 

What river runs fiom Winnipeg into Huds( n's bay 5 . 

What part of the U. States is called New llngland ? 

Which way is the Western Territory fromN. Lcg.-f 

Of what Island is Havanna the capital ? 

Which way fi om the U States are the West Indies ? 

What is the capital of Jamaica ? - 

What cape is no»th of St. Uommgo ? 

Which is most westerly, Poito Rico, or Virgin Islands^ 

Which way are tlie Bahama Is. from the Bermudas? 

Into what sea does Cape Gracios a Dios piojeci ? 

Which is the most northerly, Slave lake or Arabasco? 

Whttt river separates New Mexico from New Navarre ? 

What river runs from Slave lake into Frozen ocean I 

Into what rivei does the Missouri flow ? 

Which way is Pensacola from' St. Augustine ? 

Near the mouth of what river is New Orleans ? 

Which way is iisquimaux from Hudson's bay ? 



ftUISTIONS OM THB MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

What are the N. S" E. and W. capes of S. America ? 
In what part is Pitignnin ?— -fn what is New Grenada I 
tk what part if Br^zii ?-*ln what it Peru ? 
Wlitcb way is Chili from Chaco aad Parasuaf i 



*i80 QUESTIONS. 

On what rivers are Buenos Ajres, and Assumption? 

Which is most northerly, Monce Video^ or Santa Fe ? 

In what part of Brazil are Rio Janeiro, and St. Sal- 
vador ? 

WhAt targe river runs into thcTMlantick on the equator? 

Is Cayenne, Surinam, or Demerary most westerly ? 

Is the river M.ssequebo, or Onmoco most northerly ? 

Wiiich is the most northerly Caraccasor Cumana? 

Wh^it lake is ia the nonlietn part of V^enezuela I 

What istlimus and gulf northwest of New Grenada ? 

The line dividing N. and S. America^ is between Vera- 
gua and P.in tma ; in what direction does it lua ? 

Is the Mosquito shore in t^forth or South America ? 

Which IS the rnoit northerly city in New Grenada, Santa 
Fe de Bogota, or St Juan de los LUnos ? 

Which is the most noriheily, Pop:iyan or Prinama ? 

Which is tiic most southerly, Lima or Quito ? 

\Vhich is ne;»rcst the cqu itor, Guayaquil or Truxillo ? 

Is Terra del Fiiego or the J. of Chiloe most northerly I 

Wh.ch way i^ Cordova from Santa Fe ? 

\Vliat islands aic L. and S of the Strait of Magellan ? 

\\ hat mountains run the whole length of S. America ? 

In what part of ljUc*nos .-\yies is P<uo&i ? 

\\ hich way is St. Felix from Juan Fernandes ? 

Wheie U tlic island of Trinidad ? — And of Trinidada ? 

"Where are Carthagena and Porto beilo ? 

A\ here aie tiie Gallipago islands ? 

In what part of S. America is Amazonia I 

Is fhe lake Nicaiagua in N- ox S. America? 

Where is Staten island ? — Wl:ere Fernando de Norona ? 

Is Peru or Chili most northerly ? 

\\ hich is the most southerly Tobago. or Trinidad? 



(QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

How is Europe bounded ? 

A\ ith which is Europe connected, Asia or Africa ? 
What part of Europe approaches nearest \frica? '• 
What nine teas are found in and around Europe 2^. 
TV hich ia the kirgesti G. Britaini Irdaadi or Icelaii^K 



QUESTIONS. 261 

Oil which is the burning Mount Hecla ? 
What four clusters 6F islands north and west of Scotland ? 
What island in the Irish Sea ? 
AVhat islands are northwest of Norway ? 
What islands in the British channel, near France ? 
Which way are Ushant and Belle- isle from Fiance? 
What connects the North sea with the British channel ? 
Wlvat channels are connected with the Irish Sea ? 
What passage runs from the North sea into the Baltick ? 
What two large gulfs are there in the Baltick sea ? 
Which IsL most northerly, Gothland, Aland, or Oland^? 
What t.vo lakes north of Petersburg in Rnssia ? 
Where is the bay of Biscay ? — Where the G. of Lyons ? 
What connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantick ? 
What gi»lfs are in the Mediterranean sea? 
What part of the Mediterranean sea is called Levant ? 
Into what sea does the river Wolga flow ? 
W hat town near the mouth of the Wolga ? 
Into what sea does the river Don flow r 
With what sea is the seaofAxof connected ? 
What peninaula in the northern pait of the Black fliPa? 
- On what river are KIow and Cherson in Russia I 
On \vh:it river is Oczacow ? 
On what sea is Constantinople ? 
On what river are Belgrade, Nicopoli, and Silistria ? 
which is die most westerly, Adrianopleor Salonica ? 
Whicli way is Athens from Corinth ? 
What part of Turkey is called Morea ? 
What is the sou' hern cape of the Morea ? 
What island is neaily south of the Archipelago ? 
Which island is most northerly, Scio or Samos ? 
Which island is most easterly, Rhodes or Cyprus f 
Between what cduntiies is the gulf of Venice ? 
Where are the islands Coifu and Cefalonia? 
Which is ihe most noithetly, Rome or Naples? 
What mountain near Naples ? 
On wh:jt river is Rome ? 

W hich is most north, uy^ Dalmatia or Trieste i 
What river in Hif noith of Italy flows into the Coif ef 
Venice ? 
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26« QUESTIONS. 

Which way ii Swiizerltnd from Italy ? 

\> hat arc the two lakes in Switzerland ? 

Which way is Leghorn from Genoa ? 

W hat two Islands west of haiy ? — What their capitals ? 

What small island;! between Sicily andNiples? 

W hat aie the three towns in the island of Sicily i 

What volcanick mountain in Sicily ? 

W hat small island south of Sicily I 

What aie the southern capes of Sicily and Italy ^ 

W hat three islands near tlic coast ol Spain I 

What SI 1 4 it separates Spain from Africa ? 

W hat two towns on the river Gnadalquiver ? v^ 

On what liver is Saragesa? — On what is ValJadolid? 

Id what part of Spain is Corunna ? 

Which is most northerly. Madriil or Toledo ? 

What towns nn the iiver Guadiana ? 

W hnt c«pes northwest of Spam ? 

^^■here is cape St Vmcent ? — Where cape Palos ? 

On what rivers aie Liisbon and Opoito ? 

Whert is Land's Lnd ?— Where is Cape Clear ? 

\^ hat islands west of Lizard Point ? 

W^hat rivers in France flow into the bay of Biscay ? 

On what river arc Boiirdcaux and Tcuibuie ? 

What island off the coast of Kochelle in Trance t 

On what river are Nantes and Orlejins ? 

Which IS nearest England, Brest or Cheibourg f 

On what liver aie I'aris and Rouen ? 

What town in Fiance is on the strait of Dover ? 

On what river are Lyons and Avignon ? 

W'hich way is MonipeJier from Dijon? 

WTiich w<iy from Dijon to Marseilles and Toulon ? 

WTiat lake m Switzerland is the source of the llbtne ? 

What river runs from lake Constance into the N. Sea i 

Which way is it from Berne to Basle or Basil ? 

On what river are Cologne and Strasbourg ? 

Of what is "Amsterdam the capital ? 

Of what is Brussels tlie principal town? 

On what river is Hanover ? * 

Intm what sea do tlie Rhiae, Weser, and Elbe flow i 
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QUESTIONS^ i6S 

Oq what river are Hamburg, Leipsick, Dresden, and 

Prague ? 
Into \rhat does the river Oder flow ? 
In what part of Germany is Berlin ? 
On what river are Raticbon, Pass4u, and Vienna ? 
On what river are Presburg and Bada ? 
Into what do the rivers Drave and Save flow? 
Into what does the Danube flow ? 
What four rivers flow into tlie Black Sea ? 
On what river are Dantzic, Thorn, and Warsaw ? 
W hich is the most northerly, Cracow or Warsww ? 
What town between Dantzic and Koningcburg ? 
On what river is Wilna ?— On what is Riga ? 
South of what gulf is Courland? 
\\ hich way IS Minsk fiom Moscow ? 
On wnat river and sea is -Archangel ? 
On what gulf in Sweden is Tornea ? 
V hat island between Stockholm apd Abo in Finland ? 
W hich way is Up^^l from Stockholm ? 
In what part ot Sweden is Gortenburg ? 
\\ hat lakes are there in Sweden ? 
\\ here are Dront.heim, Bergen, and Christiana ? 
Vi hat is the southern cape of Norway ? 
\\ hich the most northerly, Copenhaj»en or Wiborg ? 
W hich way is Holsrein trom Hamburg ? 
On what coast Is the !Vxel ? 
On what river b London ? 
What channel is sou.h (.f Wales ? 
Which way is York from Oxford ? 
Which the most westerly. Zdinbuigh or Glasgow ? 
Which the most easterly, Aberdeen, or Ynverness? 
W^hich way from Londonderry to Cork ? 
W hich way from Cork to Dublin ? 
What river in the western part of Ireland ? 
Opposite to what cape in Spain is Algiers in Africa ? 
South of what islands is Tufis ? 

On what lea are Tyte, Sidt^n, l^'ripoli, and Scandarooaf 
Which way it Ta»to nr Tarsus, fiom Mjm ? 
Ou what tea are Smyrna and ^phetua j - : 
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264 QUESTIONS. 

TVhat seas are connected by iiie Strait Dardanelles ? 

Wiut countries tn Europe have no seacoast ? 

Dnei any part of Europe lie tn the torrid zone f 

\\ hat are the principal riveis in Germany ? 

\\*hat are the principal rivers in France ? 

\Vhat are the principal rivers in Spain * 

\Vhich way is Ireland from Great Britain? 

\\'hat mountains between France and Spain ? 

What mountains between Poland and Hungary \ 

W hat are the mountains in Switzerland ? 

What mountains northeast of Russia ? 

Where is the Isle of Man ?— On what G is Petersburg? 

Is M-intua, Milan, or Turin nearest Venice? 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF ASIA. 

How is Asia bounded ? 

\\ hat sea separates Asia from Eeypt ? 

AVhat gulfs between Arabia and Persia ? 

What sea between Ariibia and Hindosran ? 

\\ hat sevi or bay southeast of Hindostan f 

Between what seas are Burmah ad Siaro ? 

\\ hat country is nearly south of Siam ? 

What island east of the gulf ofTonquin? 

\\ hat sea separates China from Corea ? 

W hat wall run* west from the Yellow sea ? 

South of what gulf aie the Japan isles ? 

W Lat channel north of the gulf of Corea ? 

\\ hat sea southwest of Kanstschatka ? 

W hat island south of the sea of Kamtschatka ? 

^\ hat strait is noifh of the sea of Kamtschatka ? 

\\ hat part of Asia was anciently called Siberia ? 

Into what do the rivers Lena, Enissey, and Obe run i 

What river from the south flows into the Aral sea? 

AV hich it most westerly. Tobolsk or Ii koutsk ? 

On what lake is the city Ir koutsk? 

Oil whdt rivers are Ko hyvane, Tomsk, and ObdOTlKoya? 

On what river is the city of ToboUk? 

I* wkat part of Asia are the Oural 
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QUESTIONS. ' 265 

Where is Novaya Zemlia, or Nova Zembla ? 

Between what seas are Circassia, Georgia) & Armenia ? 

Which way from Ai^al sea is Samarca!Ad ? 

Into what sea does the river Oural flow ? 

Between what seas is Natolia or Asia' Minor ? 

Which way is Cyprus from the sea of Marmora ? 

Wlilch way is Smyrna from Aleppo? 

Which way is it from Jerusalem to Tripoli ? 

Which way is it from Damascus to Gaza ? 

Which way from Suez to Cairo Id Egypt i 

Which is most northerly, Mecca, Medina, or Mocha ? 

On what rivers are Bagdac^^iand Bassora ? 

What river is between Ujifkdostan and Persia ? 

What large island is south' of Hindostan ? 

What mountains in Hindtetan P 

Where are the islands, Laccadivas and Maldivas ? 

In what sea or bay are Andaman & Nicobar islands ? 

Which way is it from Bombay to Goa? 

On what river are Calcutta and Delhi ? 

On what river is Lassa, the capital of Thibet ? 

Which way is it from Ava to Pegu ? 

Which is most northerly, Pekin, Nankin, or Cant«n r 

Which are the two principal Philippine islands ? 

On which of them is Manilla i 

Where are Formosa and Lcoo Keoo isles ? 

Which most northerly, the Carolinas or the Ladrbne isU 

andsP 
Which way are the Pelew from the Philippine islands ? 
Through what islands does the equator pass ? 
Which side of the equator is Gilolo ? 
Of what islands are Bencoolen & Batavia the capitals ?. 
What strait separates Borneo from Celebes ? 
What strait separates Malaya from Sumatra ? 
What islands does the strait of Sunda separate ? 
What wall separates China from Chinese Tartary '( 
Near what cape and strait is the island Socoti'a? 
Near the mouth of what river Is Astracan ? 
Which wry is Ispahan ^om Gambron ii) Persia? 
Which is most northerly, Madras, or PoHdichcry i> ■ 

23 
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9(56 QUESTIONS. 

\Vhu.h way fi'om Tanjorc to Seringapatam r 

What part of Asia lies in the torrid zone ? 

AVhat cities arc nearly on the tropick of Cancer P 

Near what sea is Pekiii ? — Where is cape Comorin ? 

Iluw is Sakalin island situated ? 

What arc the principal towns in Ceylon ? 

Into what sea does ihe river Amour or Sakalin fiJL; 

On what river is the town of Tatta I 

On what tropick is the island of Formosai 

Where is the island of Hainan ? 

Where ai'C the islands Bourbon and Mauritius ? 

Which tlic most northerly^ Almiiante or Mahe isles? 

qUESTIONS ON TH£ MAP OF AFRICA. 

What arc the noithcrly states of Africa I 

How is the coast oi (luinea divided? 

How are Loango, Congo, and Angola situated? 

In what part of Africa do the Hottentots live I 

What town is Jiear the Cape of Good Hope ? 

In what part of Africa are Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssihia 

Whcic arc Adcl, Ajan, and Zanguebar ? 

Where arc Monomotapa, Sofala, and Natal ? 

In ^hat part of Africa is Ethiopia? 

Which is the most wcstevly, Benin, Dahomy, or Biafra^ 

What river is between Nigritia and Sahara ? 

What arc the N. S. E. and W. capes of Africa ? 

What island is cast of cape Gardcfan ? 

What large island east of Caflraria ? 

Which is most northerly, Zanzibar or Comoro isles ? 

Where is Table bay ? — Where is lake Marava ? 

Where is Sierra Leone ?-Whcre the Mts. of the Moon' 

Into what sea does the river Nile flow ? 

What strait connects the R. Sea with the Indian Ocean' 

Which are the principal towns in Egypt ? 

Where are Fernando Po & Prince Islands ? 

Which is most northerly, St. Thomas* or Annobon f 

What island southwest of the gulf of Guinea? 

JEUiT is Africa separated from Asia i 

y 
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QIJESTIONSV , S6r 

What gulfs on the northern coast of Tripoli ? 

In what desert aie Derna and Tabarca I 

Which way is it from Tripoli to Tunis ? 

Which the most northerly, Algiers or Morocco ? 

Which ^ay is it from Fez to Tafilet ? 

What mountains are south of Barbary ? 

What lake is there in Abyssinia ? 

Is Gondar or Sennaar the most northerly ? 

What rivers run into the Atlantick N. 8c S. of cape VcrcW 

What rivers near the Cape of Good Hope ? 

How arc the Canary islands situated ? 

Which are the principal Canary islands ? 

What islands north of t^'Canaries ? 

What are the principal'jpape Verd islands ? 

What islands west of ^^in and Portugal? 

How are Alexandria and Rosette situated ? 

Which is most northerly, Damietta or Cah'o ? 

What channel separates Madagascar from Africa ? 

Through what part of Africa does the equator pass ? 

What separates Egypt from Arabia P 

What isthmus is between the Red 8c Mediterranean seas ? 

What island between the Gulf of Ca^es and Italy I 

What separates Greece from Natolia ? 

What is the capital of Turkey ? 

qU£STI01IS ON TUB UKV OF BRITAUT* 

What channel and strait are betireen England 8c France? 

What town in France is opposite to Dover ? 

Which is nearest Scilly Is. Land's End^or Lizard Pt. ? 

What point is southwest of Torbay ? 

What island lies northeast of St. Alban's Head ? 

What island, bay, and point, south of Bristol Channel ? 

Which way is Milford Haven from St. David's Head ? 

What part of England is Wales ? 

WKat bay west of Montgomery in Wales ? 

Which is most northerly, the Isle of Man or Anglesea ? 

Where is Holy Head ?— Where is Holy island ? 

Jffjlrr what frith are Dumfries and Carlisle i 
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Tn what fihh arc the islands Bute and Arran ? 

Which May is it from Glasgow to Stirling ? 

On what frith is Greenock r— On what is Edinburgh ? 

Which is most nortlicrly, St. Andrews or Aberdeen ? 

On \\hat frith or canal is Inverness? 

Wiat are some of the Western islands ? 

M'hich is most northerly, Lewis, Sky, or Rum island ? 

What islands north of Pcntland If rith ? 

Which way is it from Kinraird's Hd. to St. Abb's Hd.? 

On what river is Berwick r — On what is New Castle J 

Where is the Wash ? — Where is Yarmouth ? 

What rivers unite in the Humbcr ? 

On what rivers arc Leeds and Wakefield ? 

Onwljat river is York ? — On whkt is Nottingham f 

Where is Cape Clear ?— Where |s Dublin? 

On wliat river is Cork r— On what is Limerick ? 

Which is most northerly, Waterford or Wicklow ? 

Which way is it from Wexford to Galway ? 

Through what lakes does the river Shannon run } 

Near what lake are Belfast and Antrim ? 

Into what four provinces is Ireland divided i 

In which province id Londonderry ? 

Which way is Armagh from Elphin I 

On what river are London and Oxford ? 

Which is most northerly, Newcastle or Sunderland I 

In what pait of England is Cambridge ? 

What river between England and Scotland ? 

What river flows into Bristol channel ? 

Are there many lakes in Scotland and Ireland ? 

Which is most northerly, the river Dee or the Mersey ) 

On what river is Liverpool ? 

Which is most northerly, Manchester or Blrminghand I 

On what island is Beaumaris ? 

What river runs through the lakes Rea and Derg ? 

North of what bay is the mouth of the river Shannon r 

Into wliat ocean docs the river Shannon flow^ 

What three principal towns are on the Severn ? 

On what river is Stockton ?•— Where is Swanscy ? 
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C^UESTIONS ON THE MAP OF TUS UNITED STATES. 

What river separates Maine from New Brunswick ? 

What is the capital of Nova Scotia ?- Where is C. Sable ? 

Where the Bay of Fundy ? — Where St George's Bank ? 

What capes are north and south of Massachusetts bay ? 

What does St. Mary's river separate from Georgia ? 

What rivers are between St. Mary's and Savannah ^ 

Which way is Cape Malabar from Cape Cod i 

Which way from Boston is Nantucket island I 

What island between Rhode L and Montauk Point ? 

What large island is sou|ii of Connecticut ? 

What river takes its ^e near the White Hills, and 
runs between Ne\|rHampshire and Vermont, and 
through MasssacliBBetts and Connecticut into Long 
Island Sound I 

What are the two principal rivers in New Hampshire ? 

What Island is east of Charleston in South Carolina ? 

What «re the rivers between the Savannali and the 
Great and Little Pedee ? 

What three capes east of North Carolina ? 

What two rivers run into Albermarle sound I 

What two rivers run into Pamlico sound ? 

In what part ol North Carolina is Cape Fear river ? 

On the boundary of what states is the Dismal swamp i 

Between what capes does Chesapeak Bay open into the 
ocean? 

On what river arc Washington and Alexandria I 

What river between the Blue Ridge and Jackson's 
mountain, runs into the Potomack ? 

Between what rivers are the Laurel mountains ? 

What part of the great chain of mountains, that per- 
vades the United States, is called tlie Apaktchisin ? 

Where are they called Allegany ? 
What are the mountains in Tennessee ? 
What mountains in Vermont ? 

What hills in New Hampshire? 
What rivers in Virginia run into Chesapeak Bay ? 
What rivers meet at Pittsburg ftod form the ©hio I 
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Into what docs Ohio river flow I 

Into wkut do the Cumberland, Green, and the Tenhes-^ 

see rivers run I 
Into what docs the river Wabash run ? 
What river rises near the socirce of the Wabaahy and 

runs into Lake Erie I 
What river rises near lake Michigan, and runs into the 

Mississippi ? 
What river from Louisiana runs into the Misussippi 

just below the mouth of the Illinois ? 
On what river is Vincennesi the capital of the Indiana 

Territory ? 
Of what territory is Detroit the* capital ? 
On what river is Chilicothe, the capital of Ohio ? 
On what river is Marietta I — On what Galiopolis ? 
What town and fort in Upper Canada between lake St. 

Ciair and lake Erie, nearly opposite Detroit ? 
What towns on the Canada side, and on the United States 

side of Niagai-a river, are between lake Erie and 

lake Ontirio ? 
Between what fikes is the Strait Michilimakinak i 
Which of tlie great lakes most northerly ? 
From which oi the lakes issues the St Lawrence ? 
Which is the most easterly town in Upper Cana4i^ 

Kingston, York, or London ? 
Which is most northerly, Quebec or Montreal ? 
What river carries the waters of lake George and lake 

Champlain into the river St. Lawrence ? 
On which side of lake Champlain are Plattsburg and 

Ticondcroga ? 
At what part of lake Ontario is Sacket'a harbour? 
On what river are Gieenbush and Albany ? 
On what river are Utica and Schenectady ? 
Which is the most northerly, Hudson, or Kingston 2 
Which way is Poughkcepsie from Albany I 
What separates N- York from Newark in New Jersey! 
"What four towns are southward of Newark ? 
What river unites with the Delaware at Philadelphia? 
How are Philadelphia, Lancaster, Carlisle, and Pitts- 
burg situated with respect to each other ? 



QtTBSTioNS. an 

On what bay are Baltimore and Annapolis ? 

What arc the towns in Delaware ? 

What bay opens into -the Atlantick ocean, between Cape 
May and Cape Henlopen ? 

What are the principal towns in Kentucky ? 

On what river is Knoxville ? 

On what river are Nashville and Clarkesyille f 

On what river is Natches, the capital of Mississippi ? 

On what river is New Orleans, the capital of Louisiana I 

Which is in East Florida, St. Augustine or Pensacola ? 

What rivers run south through the Floridas ? 

Near the mouth of what liver is Brunswick ? 

On what river is Darie]^ ?— On what is Sunbury ? 

On what river are LouisTille and Elberton ? 

What two principal towns on the Savannah river ? 

Which is the most northeily., Beaufort or Charleston ? 

Near what harbour is Georgetown ? 

On what river is Columbia in South Carolina ? 

Which way is Camden from Charleston t 

In what part of N. Carolina is Raleigh I 

On what river are Fayelteville and Wilmipgton ? 

On what river is Newbcm I 

On what sound is Edenton ? 

What two rivers form the Roanoke ? 

Near the mouth of what river is Norfolk ? 

On which side of Appomattox river is Petersburg ? 

On what river are Fredericksburg and Leeds I 

On what river is Richmond ? 

On what river is York or Yorktown ? 

Into what do Genessee and Oswego rivers flow ? 

What are the three principal towns in Connecticut ? 

Which town in Delaware is the most northerly, Wil- 
mington or Newcastle ? 

Which town in New Jersey Is most northerly, Bruns- 
wick, Trenton, or Burlington ? "^ 

Wliich the most northerly, Providence or Newport? 

What towns are in the western part of- Massachusetts? 
.» What towns in the eastern part of Massachusetts ? 
'At the mouth of what river is Newbui^port? 



tn QUESTIONS. 

On what river is Windsor in Vermont ? 
Which side of the Green mountains is Rutland f 
On what lake is Burlin^ou ? 
In what part of Vermont is Bennington ? 
In what part of NeW Hampshire are Hanover, Charles* 

town, Walpole, and Keene I 
Which is most northerly. Concord or Exeter i 
At the mouth of wiiat river is Portsmouth f 
On what bay is Poitland ? 
Which side of Saco river is Wells ? 
On what river is Brunswick '—-On what is Hallowell F 
Which side of Penobscot river is MachiasP 
Which the most northerly, Belfast or Waldoborough ? 
Which way is Wiscasset from Hallowell P 



What is geography ?— What is the earth ? 

How many miles through it P — How many round it? 

How is the earth, known to be round ? 

How far is it from the sun P 

What does it receive from the sun P 

Hoiv often does it revolve round the sun ? 

How often does it turn on its axis i 

What is the first natural division of the earth P 

What is said of its surface ?-— By what is it inhabited ? 

W hat part of the earth's surface is water ? 

How is the land divided ?— How is the water divided ? * 

What is a continent ?— What is an island P 
What is a peninsula ?— What is an isthmus ? 
What is a promontory ? — What is a cape P 
What 19 a mountain p— What is a shore i 

What is an ocean ?— What is a sea? 
What is a lake ? — What is a gulf? 
What is a strait r— What is a channel P 
What is a creek r— What is a haven P 
What is a road ?— What is an estuary ? 
What is a sound ?— What is a river P 

How many grand divisions of t^e earth are thioipe ^ 
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What is said of Europe ?— of Asia f^f Africa? 
For wiiat is America remarkable i 
By whom is a great part of it inhabited P 
What is it fiequentty called ? 
What is said of the Americin Continent? 
Give its extent and boundaries. 
When and by whom was it discovered ? 
What countries Were first disco\e red 
What induced the Spaniards to cotM^odr the country f 
What is its length and breadth ? — How is it divided P - 
What are some of the mountains in N. America i 
■ What are the lakes > 
What does N. America include ? 
What partof America is called Danish? 
What is said of die country ? ■ v^ 

What is Russian America? — Where is the N. W. coast? 
Wlwt are ihe rivers ?— What are the islands ? 
What is known of tbia country 
For what principally has it been visited ! 
Where are the Indian nations? 
What js the slattire of American Indians ? 
What is their complexiim i — Give an account of.tbctf. 
What success in attempts to civilize them i 
Into what isBriiish America divided! , 
What does N BTUaiu comprise ? 

What are the principal forts, or trading houses i •■ 

What river do you find on the map P 
What is the climate of N. Britain ? 
What is the name ef the Indians of this conntry i 
IIow may the United States be con»dered P 
What colItrsfeUin iheDistiictof Mlinc? 
What college in N^W Hampshire ? 
Where is the principal arademy ? 
What two colleges in Vermotit ? 
What tmiveraity and college in Massachusetts I 
Wiiat institution at Andpver i 
What college in Rhode Island ? 
What college in Connecticut ! 
What colleseain New Yorkf 



274 QUESTIONS. 

What celebrated springs in New York ? 

What is said of the land in Pennsylvania ? 

What abounds in the western part of Pennsylvania i 

How is the Michigan territory situated ? 

What were Indiana and Illinois territories formerly f 

What springs in Kentucky ? — What curiosity ? 

What curiosity in Tennessee ? 

Where is the District of Columbia r— 'How large is it ? 

To which states did it formerly belong I 

What is the situation ^of Washington I 

For what is Yorktown celebrated ? 

Where is Mount Vernon ?— For what is it celebrated I 

What arc some of the curiosities in Virginia ? 

For what is Cape Hatteras remarkable ? 

Where is mount Ararat, and what is said of it I 

What is the Misaeltoe^ and where is it found ? 

What is observed of the country, through which the 

Mississippi flows ? 
Who arc the inhabitants of New Or'leans ? 
M'liat are the principal mountains in the U. States ? 
What is the extent of the whole chain ?. 
Hew do they run along the ceayt I Describe theitt. 
What is said of the lakes in the United States ? 
What remarkable cataracts in the U. S. I Where is each^ 
Describe the falls of Niagara. 
What is the Gulf stream ? 
What are the principal bays in the U. States ? 
MHiat are the sounds ? 
What principal islands on the coast ? 
What are some of the principal capes ? 
What Is the face of the country in the United States ? 
How are the U. S. watered: and what do they produce ? 
What is the climate of the United States ? 
How do the northern and southern states differ ? 
What are the mineral productions of the U. States ? 
What are the vegetable .?— What are the animals ? 
How is the mammoth known to have existed ? 
How large is it supposed to have been ? 
l^hat is said of the forests and rivers of the U. Stetes Fi 



QUESTIONS. 57? 

What is the disposition of the American animals ? 
Who first explored the shores of the U. States ? 
WhenSc where was the first permanent settlement made? 
When and where did our ancestors fin-st land ? 
What was their number i- 
What occasioned their sufferingps ? 
How many o^them died within the first six months ? 
Who established the first settlements in the U. States ! 
TJnder whose jurisdiction were they I 
What were, the States then called ? 
What was* the increase of the colonies ? 
Why did they become dissatisfied with England I 
What increased the dissatisfaction ? 
What did the dissatisfaction at length produce ? 
When did hostilities commence ? ' * 
When did the colonies declare their independence ? 
What title did they assume? 
When did Great Britain allow their independence ? 
What is tlie separatioin of the colonies from England 

called ? 
What government waft formed in -1 7&S ? 
What are articles of this confederation called i 
Of what does the government consist ? 
How are its officers elected i 
When assembled, what do they compose ? 
Who was the first President ? 
Name the number, successfon^ &c. of the Presidents. 
What is said of the happiness and prosperity of the 

United States ? 
When did their commerce become obstructed f 
When was the war declared ? 

What is the religion of the United States ? 
How is religion supported in New England ? 
How is religion supported in the other states I 
What was the population of the United States in 1810 ? 
What is the state of learning in the United States? 
What are the p4ncipal colleges ? 
What number of students doc»cach contain ? 
What is the character of the people of the U. States J 



sre QUESTIONS 

What arc the Spanish dominicms in N. Ameiica ? 
What is the face of the country in the Fioridas ? 
What is the climate ? — What are the productions f 

What is said of Mexico or New Spain ? 
AVhat does (juatimala comprise f 
AN' hat is the population of Mexico ? .' 

When was the city of Mexico founded ? 
What great naonarch resided there ? 
Wiicn and why did Cortez attack his capital I 
How did he induce Montezuma to visit his camp 1 
What other arts did he use to succeed in his attempt ? 
What became of Montezuma ? 
Who succeeded to the throne ? 
What ai e the mountains of Mexico ? 
Arc any of llieuf volci*nick ? 
Whcit remarkable incident iiappened in 1759 ? 
What is the face of the country, ciimate, &c. ? 
AVhat are the soil and ptx>ductions ? 
W^luit knowledge have wc of the Spanish ddoanions ? 

Of ^ hat do the West Indies consist ? 
How are they divided ? 

Which arc the largest and m«st important of the W. I. ?' 
To what are the West Indies subject } 
What is said of the climate, soil, and productions ? 
Why arc they called West Indies I 

To whom docs South Amprlyi belong f 
How is South America divided ? 
What is the general name of the mountains in S. A» ? 
Ij[6w iiigh are the mountains above the sea ? 

What is said of the seasons in Peru ? 
Where vj Amazonia situated ? 
From what docs the country receive its name ? 
By whom is it inhabited ? 
What is said of the river Amazon ? 
What animals infest the shores of this river ? • 
What arc the climate, soil, and productions of Brazil ? 
How far is the Rio dc la Plata navigable I 
What are the fields of grass in this country called ? 
Hov.' far do they extend, and for what arc they uscuil ? 
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In what manner do the hunters kill tbeir game ? 
What are the climate, soil, &c. of this country ? 

What is observed of the mountains in Chili ? 
What are the climate and soil of Chili ? 

By whom is Patagonia inhabited ? 
What is the character of the inhabitants ? 
Is it much known ? — What are the mountains ? 
How far do they extend ? 
Where are their chief summits? * 
Which is the highest ? 
What forms the base of these mountains ? 
'How far is the plain of Quito elevated above the sea? 
What are the other principal peaks or elevations ? 
I'^or what is South America best known ? 

How is Lapland divided ? ,* 

What is the government of the Laplanders ? 
Describe their habitations, and the manner in which they 

assemble round their food. 
What is the climate of Lapland ? 
How long is the sun absent in winter ? 
How long does it continue in summer ? 
What are the mountains, metals, & animals of Lapland ? 
What use do the Laplanders make of the rein deer? 
What is said of the vortex on the coast of Norway ? 
What is the climate and face of the country? 
How do the inhabitants su^ist ? 
What are the chief sources of wealth in Norway ? 

Of what does Denmark Proper consist? 
What countries belong to Denmark? 
What is said of Iceland ? — What is mount Hecla ? 

For what is Greenland celebrated ? 
To whom do Greenland and the Faro Islands belong ? 
What is the climate of Denmark ? 
What was the character of the ancient Danes? 
Do they still retain that character? 
What kingdom is Denmark, and how governed ? 
What are the islands, gulfs, and straits in Sweden ? 
What is the capital ?— How is it built! 
For what is Upsal noted ? 
What 18 the climate of Sweden ? 
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What is the character of the Swedes ? 

What does Russia include ? 
What forms the boundary between Europe asd i^sia ? 
What variety is there in the soil and climate of Russia? 
What is the government of Russia? 
For what is Russia noted ? 
\\ hat is said of the inland navigation of Russia ? 
V\ l:at are the towns, mountains, and rivers of Toland? 
W; at is said of the Carpathian mountains? 
J)e cribe the salt mines. 
U Prussia a large or a small kingdom ? 

What do the British dominions include ? 
How large is the island of Great Britain? 
How is it divided ? — What the number of i<s inhabitants! 
For what are Leeds and Wakefield celebrated 
For what are Birmingham and Sheffield? 
For what goods is Manchester distinguished ? 
What is the second city in England ? 
What is said of Oxford and Eton ? 
For what is Cambridge celebrated ? 
Wbat is the metropolis of the British Empire f 
Where is it situated ? — I low large is it ? 
How many inhabitants docs it contain ? 
How may it be considered ? 
What are the large dockyards ? 
What are the soil and climat^f England ? 
W^at is the character of Uie English ? 
What is the government? 
What have rendered the English greiit and powerful ? 

From whom are the Welsh descended ? 
How is »^cotland separated from Fngland? 
For what are Fdingburgh, Glasgow, & Aberdeen noted ? 
What is the character of the Scotch ? 
How long have England and Scotland been united? 

How is iVeland divifled ? 
For what is Lcugh PCeagh remark ^e? 
What is thie capital of Ireland ?— H6w is it situated ? 
Few man^nhabitants does it ccntain"? 
What is tfipcharacter of the Irish ? 
W^hich way are the United Provinces from England * 



QUESTlOjfS. 2*^9 

What is remarkable in the streets of Holland? 

What number of inhabitants does Amsterdam contain ? 

In what manner are the houses built ? 

What is the climate of Holland ?— What is the soil ? 

Wh at is the face of the country 

For what purpose are the canals used? 

AVhat is the character of the Dutch ? 

Of what art do they claim the invention ? 

What are the principal curiosities ? 

What were the Dutch before the late revolution ? 

What is said of Antwerp 7 

How did the Dutch ruin its commerce ? 

How is Germany divided ? 

Where does the Danube take its rise ? 

AVhat course does it run ? — Into what does it run? 

Where has the Rhine its source I 

Through what lake does it pass? 

What two countries does k divide? 

Whatis the character of the Germans ? 

What couatries compose the Austrian dominion? 

What are the mountains and rivers of Austria? 

What is the character of the Hungarians ? 

How is France situated ?— For what is it distinguished 
What is the capital ?— How is it situated? 
How many inhabitants are there in Paris? 
Wli:it part of France is nearest to England? 
Wliat are the climate, soil, and productions of France ? 
How many inhabitants does France contain ? 
What is the character of the French? 
What is said of their language ? 
What was formerly the government of France I 
When did the massacre take place in Paris ? 
Who was the reigning king? 
When wai the constitution of France declared repub 

lican ? 
What sentence did the convention pass npon^Uie king ? 
When was it executed ? "• 

To whom does Gibraltar belong ? * 

How is it considered ? 
What are the air and soil of S:>ain ? 



iW QUESTIO?CS, 

What are the persons and character of the Speniards t 

Whit is the religion of Spain ? — What is the government^ 

A\ iicn wa5 Lisbon ticstrojed by an earthqui^ T 

Mow is Swilzorland divided ? 

Wir.1t are the inoi;(it:\ins, lake$), and riven ? 

Now 1- Sivitzerlaiid situated ? — What is t^e ci^ital? 

What ix the Lir^fst town in Switzerland ? 

Wh:it iiit IS «aid to have been invented herel 

VVhal are the climate and soil of Switzerland t 

Wliat i> the character of the Swiss ? 

What was the government till conquered by France^ 
How is Italy at present divided? 

What are the mountains of Italy? 

is it in as llourishiu;; a state, aa it formerly watt. 

What is the capital of the kingdom of Italy ? 
What is said of the Venetian States ? 
How is Venice built ? 
. What are the islands belonging to Italy ? 
What is the capital of Sardinia ? — What of Corsicft^ft 
•For what are Corsica and Elba famous f 
For what is Malta memorable ? 
What ai-e the air and soil of Italy ? 
An what do the Italians excel ? 
What are the curiosities of this country ? 
What countries does Turkey in Europe include 9 
What forms the Turkish empire ? 
What is the capital of the grand Seignior's dominions^ 
Why is Adriano^j)ie now in a miserable *tate ? 
What were the southern provinces anciently calle^?. 
What is Atheii* in its present state ? 
Where ar** the Dardanelles ? 
What are the air and soil of Turkey ? 
What is the religion ? — What are the curiosities? 
What is the commerce of Turkey ? 
What is the government ? 

From whom were the ancient inhabitants of Europe 
supposed to have descended ? 
For what were Greece and Rome distinguished ? 
^hat has Europe been in modem times ? 
lat has recently been the state of Europe ? 







QUESTIONS. 281 

To whom did the nations of Europe fall a prey ? 
Who have checked the French in their progress towards 
universal dominion ? 

Where is Georgia situated ? 
Is Circassia a part of this country? 
What is said of the Georgians ? 
By whom is the country peopled ? 
Between what rivers docs Diarbeck lie ?^ 
Of what was Jerusalem the capital ? 
When was it destrbyed, and by whom? 
What are the curiosities in Turkey ? 
Where is Palmyra situated ? 
What was it called by the ancients ? 
Who is thought to have built Balbeck and Palmyra ? 
From what does Mecca derive its support I 
For what is Medina celebrated ? 
What is said of the mosque at Medina ?. 
What is said of Arabia Felix ? 
Where are Mocha and Aden ? 
Where are the mountains of Horeb and Sinai ? ^ 
For what are these mountains- memorable ? 7^ 
By whom are these mountains inhabited ? ; 
What are the climate and soil of Arabia ? • * 
What are the most useful animals ? ^ 

What are the person and manners of the inhabitanw? 
What is the religion of Arabia? 
What is said of learning among the Arabians ? 
From whom are the Arabs descended ? 
With whom did their conquests and religion begin i 
When did Mahomet die I 

What are the air and soil of Persia i 
What are the productions ?— -What the curiosities i ' 
For what is Persia remarkable ? 
What does India within the Ganges include i 
How many inhabitants does it contain ? 
How many inhabitants are there m the Bfitisbpossessions } 
Wiiat countries does the Birman empire contain ? 
How are the Birmans separated from the Hindoos { 
Are the Birmans and Hindoos similar i 
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For what is Malacca noted ? 

How is the kin^om of Siam situated ? 

What is remarkable of the trees on the river Meinaok ? 

For what Ls Cambodia celebrated ? 

W'nt are the air and soil of China ? 

How is the tea plant cultivated and prepared for use i 

W lit do the Barhary states in Africa include ? 

W'ut are the productions of the Barfoary states ? 

For what are the inhabitants remarkable ? 

How is Egypt situated ? 
WSat does lower E^pt comprehend? 
Wfiat are the chief towns or cities of Egypt I 
What has been one of the largest cities in the world t 
By whom was Alexandria built? 
Are any remains of it now to be seen f 
What are the soil and climate of Egypt ? 
What animals are natives of this country ? 
For what was Egypt distinguished tn early ages f 
For what were the ancient Elgyptians remarkabie ^ 
Wliat was Ihcir religion ? 
What is now the state of Egypt ? 
What is the principal article of trade in Ethiopia? 
What are the productions of Guinea ? 
How hsAthe misery of the human race been i^;grava(« 

ed in Africa I 

C^iEStlOWS IN ANCIENT GEOGRAPIlV. 

N. B. The best method of examination with respect to an- 
cient anl modem names is to allow the pupil a modem mapi 
and to rfjquire him at the same time that lie twea the modem 
name, to ejive the ancient, correspomling to it L and when the pu- 
]>ils are uld enough^ good method of teaming^ this correspondence 
would be to draught maps, and fill ttiem np withrbotli the ancient 
and modem n > mes of the prtnapat cnofxtncs^ toWBSi and natural 
objects ; as rivers, oceans^ seas» kslandsy &c. 

Itomatmm hmpiriufny qt Mapt^ihi Roman Empire^ 
What ocean was we»4 ofEuropa or Europe I* 

♦ Wlien the ancient and modem names are nearly dmilar^ 
'hey ftre in these questions used proauacuoualy. ' 



QUESTIONS. 283 

What mSvc or sea cast of the Pontas Euxiaus ? 

What part of Europe was called SarrnatiatL? 

Which way was Gallia from Hispania? 

What peninsula in the northern part of the Ponius Eoxi-^ 

nus ? 
With what sea did the Masotis Palus conHminicate ? 
Between what seas was the Propontis t 
What separated Scaodiar or Scandinavia from Sa^m.ltia^ 
What ocean was between tbe Cimbri anrh Caledonia ? 
What sea separated Hibemia from Britannia ? 
Which was most northerly, Eboracuni or Londinum ? 
What Freetum or strait separated Britain from Gaul ? 
What were the four principaJ diTision^ of Gaul ? 
What were the three principal divisions, of Hispania? 
Which of these divisions is now called Portugal? 
What part of Gallia was called Belgse ^ 
What river separated Belg» from Frisii and Franci T 
Between what rivers was Lugdunensis ? 
Waich division was between the Ligoris 8c GarumnaT 
What river runs south through Narbonensis ? 
On what river was Lutetia Parisiorum ? 
On what river wa» Liigdumim f 

What small Ins or islands were a little south of Massilia f 
What small island between Tuscia and Corsica t 
Which way was Rome from Capua ? 
Which way was Ravenna from Brundiisium ? 
What sea between Sicilia and Greece ? 
What separated Italy fromlllyricum I 
What three countries were immediately north of Italy and 

Illyricum > 
In what part of Germany were the Alemanni and Quadi t 
In what part were the Frisii, Franci, and Catti > 
W lat river separated the Chauci and Saxones? 
What large river wa» between Dacia and Mcesia I 
What mount am separated Mcesia from Thrace ttid 

Macedonia It 
Which was the most northerly, Thessalonica or Bersa ? 
What part of Greece was Pe4oponnesns ? 
Which was the most nortiierly, the island of Eubcea or 

the Cyclades ? 
Which way was Thebes from Sparta i 
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Which wajr from Athenae to Corinthus i 

Wtiich wa}' was Delphi from Olympiad 

What separated Greece from Asia Minor? 

Which was the most easterly , Scythia or Sarmatia ? 

What countries between the Caspian and Eux^ne seas ? 

Whai mountains between the Alani and Colchis ? 

Which was the most westerly, Armenia or Media ? 

Between what rivers was Mesopotamia ? 

What were the four southern divisions of Asia Minor ^ 

What were the two northern divisions I 

What the three western ? 

Wiiich was most easterly, Cappadocia or Pbyrgia ? 

Which was most northerly, Phoenicia or Palestina I 

On what river was Babylon ? 

On what was Ninus or Nineveh I 

What was the situation of Arabia Petraea I 

What separated Mount Sinai from Madian or MidianJ 

Which way was Idumaea from Damascus ? 

What lake near Hierosolyma or Jerusalem ? 

On what coast were Gaza, J'oppa, Caesaria, Tyrus, and 
Sidon ? 

Which way was it from Egypt to Mauritania ? 

Which way was Numidia from (ibya ? 

What mountains were in the western part of Africa f 

Which way was Sicilia from Carthago ? 

N ear the mouth of what river was Utica ? 

Which was farthest up the river Nile, Thebes or Alex- 
andria ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE BUQ OF rTALU. 

Around what gulf or simu was Lig^ria situated ? 
What part of Italia was Gallia, Cisalpina, and Venetia I 
In what part of Italia were Lucania and Brutii ? 
Which was the most northerly, Tuscia or Etruria i 
Which was the most easterly, Picenum or Umbria i 
Which was the most northerly, Latiom or Samnium f 
What part ef Italy were Apulia and Calabri ? 
Which was most northerly, Tarentum or Regium I 
On what rivers were Cannas, and Capua ? 



Q.OESTI0NB. ^8B 

Tn what part of Italy was the river Rubicon 1 

Which way was Ravenna from Ariminuin? 

Which was most northerly, Mutina or Mantua? 

Which the most northerly, the Alpes or Apenninua ? 

Which was most westerly, RhaBtia^or Noricum ? 

Which way was Brundusium from Hydruntum ? 

What mountain a little southeasterly of Neapolis ? 

In what part of Sicilia were Leontium and Syracusae ^ 

Whicli was the most northerly^ Panormus or Agrigentum t 

Which way was M.e.<=sana fromr Mouat ^tna ? 

tn what part of Sicilia was Catana ? 

Which way was Carthago or Carthage from Sicilia i 

Which way was Utica from Carthage ? 

What arc the small islands aortti and south of Sicilian 

What separated Italia from Dalmatta ? 

Which way was Epidaoros from Brundusiom ? 

What large river pames throogh Gallia Cisaipiaa t 

s 

^UESTIOHS OV THE MAP OF 021SECC. 

What part of Peloponnesas was Achaia and Elis f 
What part was Messenia and Laconia t 
Which was most westerly, Arcadia or Argolia I 
Which was the most southerly, Attica or Bceotia ? 
What large island eastof Phocis-and Boeotia? 
^Which was the most easterly, Thessalia or Epirus i 
What large island west of Epirus ? 
Which was the most northerly, Ithaca or Cephalle^ia^ 
Which most northerly, 2^ynthu9 or the Strophades ? 
How was the island Cythera situated ? 
What gulf or sinus t>etweeD Achaia* and Phocis i 
What gulf between Ai^lis and Attica ? 
Which island was nearest Athens, Salamis or £gina ^ 
Which way was Marathon^ from Athens ? 
Wnich way from Athens to Eiensis ? 
On which side of the UthmOs of Corinth was Megara? 
Waich way was Sicyonfrom Corinth? 
Which W'ls most northerly, M} cense or Argos I 
On what river was ;Sparta or Lacedaemon i 



fMS QUESTlOlSrS. 

On which side of mount Taygetus was Gjthinm if 

Which was most northerly, Mitho'ne or Pylus? 

Which was most southerly, Messe'ne or Itho'me ? 

On what river were Olympia and Megalopolis ? 

Which was the most northerly, Elis orCylle'ne? 

Which way is Tegca from Mantinea ? 

Near what sinus or ^If were ^grira and ^ium ? 

On which side of the Corinthian g'ulf was Naupacl^! 

What mountain north of Delphi ? 

Which way were Cheronaea and I^hadaea from Thebae ? 

Which way from mount Helicon were Thespiae and 
Plataea ? 

Which was most northerly, Thermopylte or Opus > 

Which is most northerly, mount Pindus or (Eta ? 

Which way was Melihoea from Melitaea ? 

Which was most northerly, mount Pelion or Ossa I 

What river between mount Ossa and Olympus i 

Which way was Pharsalus from Phene ? 

On what river were Gomphi, Larissa, and Tem'pe ? 

In what part of Epirus was Buthrotum ? 

Which was most northerly, Aulon or Apollonia i 

On what river were Edessa and Pella ? 

Near what river was Beraea ? " 

Which most northerly, Thessalonfca op Potidasa? 

Wiiich most easterly, Stagira, Chalcis, or OJynthus ^ 

Between what bays or gulfs was mount Athos? 

On what river was \mphipolis ? 

Wiiich way from Philippi were the Castra^ or camps, of 

Brutus ami Cassins? 
What island was near the mouth of the river Westus? 
Which most northerly, Samothraee or Lemnos? 
Which was nearest Troja. Tenedos or Lemnos ? 
Which was nearest Eubcea, Lesbos or Chios ? 
In what part of the island of Eubcea wasEretria ? 
What were the principal islands between Chios anti 

Greta ? 
On what island were Gortyna, Gnossus, and Cydonia i 
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Wbich way was Thracia from Macedonia ? 
JNTear the mouth of what riyer was Enos ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF ASIA MINOR. 

What separated Bithynia from Thracia i 

Oq what river were Mnos and Adrianopolis ? 

Which was nearest the Bosphorus, Byzantium or Peria- 

thus? 
What strait separated the Chersonesus from Troas ? 
Which way was mount Ida frotii Ilium or Troy ? 
Into what did the river Granicus flow? 
In what division of Asia Minor were Adramyttium and 

Pcrg-amus? 
In what division were Thyatira and Philadelphia ? 
On what river was Sardes ? 
In what division were CoIosssb and Laodicea? 
In what were Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus ? 
fn what division were Halicamassus jfnd Cnidus ? j 
What large island was south of Caria? 
What river separated Caria from Lydia ? 
In what part of Lycia were Patara and Myra ? 
What mountain was between Ljxiaand Pamphylia ? 
Gn what riv«r were Atali'a, Perga,and Antiochia? 
What mountain between Pisidia and Phrygia ? 
Which most northerly, Lycaonia or I?auria? 
Which way from Iconium to Lystra, and Ihence to Der- 

be? 
Which way was'Tarsus from Seleucia ? 
Which way was Cyprus from Cilicia ? 
In what parts of Cyprus were Salamis and Paphos ? 
Wliich way from Capadocia to Bithynia ? 
Which way from Prusa to NicBBa, (memorable for ike first 

ecclesiastical coujitil held there ?) 
On what river was Gordium, fnhither Alexande^i wtni to 

cut the Gordian knot ? ) ^ 

What mountain separates Bithynia from Mysia; i 
Which way was Galatia from Paphlagonia ? * 
In what part of Paphlagonia was Sinopc ? 



<t8S QUESTIONS. 

What river between Paphlagfonia and PoDtos^ 

Which the most northerly, Trapezus orCensusf 

On Mhich side of the river Euphrates was Armeoiim M»- 

nor? 
What river hetween Sjria and Mesopotamia ? 
On Hhat river were Apamea and Antiochia^ 
On what tintis or gnlt* was Alexandria? 

^VRfcTIOKS TO BE AySWCRCD FROM THE GEOGIlAraY. 

What were the opinions of the ancients concenung tlw 

figure of the earth i 
In what year of the world was the delu^ ? 
^N ho survived the destruction of the old world t 
Where did Noah settle after leaving the ark ? 
How »va« tlie world shared arnonpr the sons of Noab? 
What knowledtre of the earth had the ancients? 
W»'at was called the -sorld by heathen writers ? 
What aie the ancient names of the principal mountains 

in Europe ? 
Tntjf> yyUMfve parts was Greece anciently divided f 
In ^hat part of Greece was Peloponnesus? 
Ip ^hat i»art were Macedonia and Thessalia? 
W!»ich way is Fpirus from Athens, the chief city in Or«e- 

cia Propria ? 
How did the Romans divide Greece ? 
What is said of Peloponnesus with respect to mount akis? 
For what was Arcadia celebrated ? 
What were the principal rivers of Peloponnesus ? 
What was the Corinthian gulf anciently called? 
For what was the Island t>f Crete celebrated ? 
Into what kingdoms was Peloponnesus subdivided ? 
What city was first established in Greece? 
What was the situation of Sicyon? 
What was the situation* of Corinth? 
Vf}7i{ is related* of this ancient city ? 
For what wva Olympia memorable ? 

* Let these two questkns be asked concern&g each of the 
oitteh hereafter mentioned. 



QUESTIONS, ^9 

H oV many solemn garnet among the Greekfi ? 
Which were the principal ?— How often celebrated ? 
In^what did they consist ?.-What was the design of them ? 
How were the victors rewarded ? 
What were exhibited at these games ? — Who attended 

them ? 
What is the sitnation of Mantinea ?*-Of Messen^ ? 
^hat was the capital of Laconia ?— 'What its situation ? 

Where was mount Pamassiis ? 
Where was the strait or pass o&Thermopylee ? 
What memorable event took place there ? 
What large island east of Phocis and Bceotia ? 
What were the subdivisions of Giaecia Propria ? 
What was the capital of Attica ?— Where situated I 
What particulars are related of Athens ? 
What was the capital of Boeotia ?— By whom built i 
Who introduced letters into Greece ? 
What celebrated persons were natives of Thebes ? 
For what was Delphi celebrated ? — Where situated ? 
What is related of the Delphick temple and oracle ? 

What were the mountains in Epirus ? 
What were some of the rivers and islands ? 
What is said of Ithaca ? — What of Leucadia ? 
For what was Corcyra celebfiated ? 
What were the subdivisions of Epirus ? 
For what was Actium famous ? 

What were the mountains in Theasalia \ 
Where was the vale of Temp^ ? 
For what were the plains of Pharsalia celebrated I 
What is observed of the country of Thessaly f 
Where was mount Athos ?— Describe it. 
Wliich was most southerly, the rivei^ Strymon, or Ha^ 

liacmon ? 
What part of Macedonia was Illyricum ? 
Where waa Augustus Cesar educated ? 
For what was Epidaurus celebrated \ 
What was the capital of Macedonia ? 
Which way was Pella from Thessalonica ? 
F*or what was Thessalonica remarkable ? ^* 

25 
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What \% said of Stagira ?— Wliat of Methone f * ^ 

BctwcL-n what riven is Philippi situated ? 

What import::m event uibtinguished this city i 

Which ot the Grecian states last rose to power f 

When and by whom wua Macedonia founded ? 

Wlio raised Macedonia from obscurity ? 

W hat did Pliilip do on ascending the throne ? 

What t\astne character oi this great kin{^? 

What desij^n did he form after subduing: Greece ? 

Wliat prcvciitcd the execution of his deugn ? 

Wh:.t did Alexander do on the death of his father^ 

Give an account of his success and death. 

W*hcn did mount Vesuvius first become a volcano ? 

What c ire uiVi stances attended thi first eruption? 

What is said of Pliny, the naturiilist ? 

W'ho were the first inhabitants of Sicilv ? 

Who wcr« the Cyclops ? 

How represented by the poets ? 

What is said of mount .£tna? 

What Were the principal towns in Sicily ? 

What were Scylla and Charybdis? 

What is said of Corsica and its inliabitants ? 

What is said of the islands Sirenu>2 ? 

What were the ancient names of Italy ? 

Of what did Italv at first consist? 

How was Italv aftcrwaids divided ? 

_ 

What part of Italy was Gall's^Cisalplija ? 

Around what gulf was Liguria ? 

Which wav from Home was Etruria ? 

Which way was Home from Tuscia? — ^FromUmbria? 

— From Piccnum ? 
What pait of Greece was called Magna Gnecia ? 
What is said of Italv ? 
What colonies early settled in Italy ? 
Wlicit was the situation of Rome ? 
What is scid of its magnificence and population ? 
On wl.at river was Tibur situated t 
Wlicrc was Oslia ?— What was it i 
Wljfti* was Capua ?— What is said df it ? y ? 
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QUESTIONS. 391 

What is said of Herculaneum and Pompeii ? 
For what was Cannes remaikable ? 
What was the birthplace of Virgil ? 
Wlien was Rf)me founded ? — And by whom i 
How were its inhabitants collected ? 
What was their character i 
On how many hills was Rome built ? 
What was its extent and population ? 
What was the government of Rome ? 
What is said of the reign of Augustus? 
What is said of his successours ? 
# What becamne of the Roman empire ? 
What is called the dark ages of the world ? 

By what names was Spain anciently known F «. 
Into what provinces was it divided ? 
Between what mountains was the Fretum Herculeum i 
What were these mountj^ns called ? 
What celebrated men were natives of Spain? 

What did ancient Graul comprise ? 
By what three nations was Gaul inhabited I 
Who conquered Gaul ? 

Into how many) and what parts, was Gaul divided ? 
What did each of the divisioDS comprise ? 
Who were the HeJvetiiL.,/ 
Into what classes wer^^^t]^ JQrauIs divided? 
What were the occupations of each ? 
How were the common people regarded ? 

What was the ancient name of G. Britain ? 
What was Scotland called ?— -By whom inhabited ? 
What was- the ancient name of Ireland ? 
Till what time was Britain little known ? , . 

What were the ofEce & authority of the Kiogsof BrS- 

ain ? 
What were the duties 8c power of the Druids ?' 
What is said of the ancient Bntons ? 

What was the extent of ancient Germany ? 
What were the natural features of Germany ? 
What is said •£ thd northern parts of ancient Europe 9* 

What was thr situation of Thrace 7 
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292 QUESTIONS 

What WAS the character of the Thficaana ? 

What is said of At.a I 
What were the principal mountama ? 
What were the principal iiTers in AAl MilKR*? 
What towns on the island of Cyprus ? 
What is said of the island of Rhodes ? 
For what was it celebrated ?— Describe it. 
Where was Troy situated ?<— For whmt celebntied ? 
For what was Ephesus famous ? 
Wh&t 19 sairl of Miletus ? 
Wiiat is s^iiJof Iconium, Lystra^uid Derbe) 
Wliat is said of Tarsus ?— ?>f Nice ? 
What is said of Asia Minor? • ' 

Wint was Palestine called ? 
What were some of the mountains? 
What were some of the lakes } 
What is said of the Dead Sea ? 
What is said of Palesthie ? — How was it dtottedt 
Describe the countiy^-its climatOi^fertiMjr) See* 
** What Is said of the ancient inhabitants ? 

What mountains near the north part of the Red Sea ? 
What is said of Babylon ?-»«its extent ? 
What is said of the countries east of Persif ?' 

What mountains in Africa {- 
What the largest river ? — Describe it ? 
In what part of Egypt was Odshen i 
What is said of ancient Egypt ? • ' 
How was the country watered } 
What is said of the nyraraids ? 
What mor.oments of art and labour still remah ? 
What is said of Carthage {—What of Tumi ? 
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(QUESTIONS RELATING TO GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION* 

What is an empire ?— What is a kingdom ? 
What is a dutchy ?— What is a state ? 
What is the consitution of a state ? .i\ ^ 
Wii^t is the sovereignty of a state T ' 
What does a regular gov^nmeiit consist of? * 
What is the legislative power composed of 2 ' 
What are they in the United States ? 
When assembled what are they called ? 
What doc* the legislature consist of iii the , individual -■ 
states ? — When convened what are they called ? 

Of what is the legislature composed in England ? 
What is the judiciary ?— What is the executive power ? ' 
What is a form of government ? * 
How many kinds of government are there ? 
What is a monarchy ?— -What is a limited monarchy ? r 
What is an arbitrary monarchy I' ' . 

What is an absolute government ? 
What is an elective monarchy ? 
What is a hereditary monarchy ? 
What is an aristocracy ?— What i& a democracy ? ' 
What is a republick ? 
What is the governnjent of the U. States ? 
What is a mixed government ? 

What is religion ? 
How many kinds of religion are there ? 
What is Paganism ?— What is Judaism I . ^ 
What is Christianity ?— What is Mahometanism ? ■: 
Who was the author of this- system? 
What are the followers of Mahomet called P 
What book contains their religion ? 

How is the Christian religion divided ? 
What is the Roman Catholick' religion f 
What is understood by the infidlibHity of the Pope ? 
What is meant by his supremacy ? 
What was the comseque^ice of the corruptions 9fii abU8«-^ 

esof popci7? ' , 

Who are the Protestants ? . _ 



%U QVeSTlOMSi 

Whmt are those Christiant calledi wlit reject the Catho* 

lick religion ? 
What is the separation of t&e Protestaota ftom thtr B<^ 

man Catholieks called I 
How are the Protef tanta divided ? 4 
AVho are the Caltiwta I— W1m> are the Lntiieniia I 
How does EpiscoiMC}: differ from CalTimam I 
What is the church form of goteramciit caUed } 
Who are the Presbyteriana? 

When a religion ia 8anctk)Ded by law^ wbal ia.it called {^ 
What are those called who differ fromi the esla)>liahe4. 

church i 
Who are the Baptists ?— -Who are the Independfints ? 
Who are Deists {—Who are Atheists i 



Oeneral Quutiw^ ^hkh^ wah Utile -markuiom^ maft- ^ 
asked concerning every country or ^tatc^ end whUA 
should be firomfitly answered by tha fittfiU^ 

How is the country bounded I 

What are the principal mountaina^ 

What are the principal lakes ? 

What are the principal rivers ? 

Where do they take their rise ? 

What direction do they run ? 

Into what do the rivers flow ? 

What are the principal towns and cides i > 

On what rivers, bays, &c. are they situated}- . 

What is the state o( learning ? 

What are the colleges ?-^And where are they f 

What bays, straits, or gulfs belong to it iW 

Mention the islands* capes, and penlnsulaa* 

What are the soil and climate ? 

What are the mineral productions ^ 

What are the vege^ble jprodiictions F 

What are the animals ? 

What is the character of the inhabitants ? 

What is the'^govemment ?— What is the religion ? 

What autfq^ties are there ?— What curioaitieaP 



i^AMES or PLAcar 

WITH «BU:aTRinB ▲CG&aTUATXOVf- 

Th» ancient nameft $re distinguished b^ ItaUcki^' aiid luv^ 
their Gorresponding modern names annexed t6' them. THe 
pronunciation of difBouH words is conveyed hy a difFereut 
spelling inclosed in parentheses. With respcettothepro*' 
nunciationof ancient names it iiia|r>'be obsorvedy that tile 
dipthpngs <s and se, ending a syllable with th& accent on it». 
ar& pronounc^ exactly like the long English f, a» Ca^stif^. 
afia are pronounced as if written Cee^gar, £^ta g and like 

the short S when followed by a consonant in the same syllft^ 
ble, as J}attalu$t QSttipw, are pronounced a» if wxitteu JOetf^ 
dalusj Eitdipm. 
When a word ends in double I, the first • has the long sound <k . 
S, and the other the long sound of I» as ^a6/i is pronoujiced iih 
if written Fa'b*-T. 

Abtufie^ne^ Abyssinia or Ethio- river between JBtoHia and" 

pia, a part of Africa. AcamuSiia. 

Mde^ra, a maritime town of .^cAVron, a river of EpiVus, and 

Thrace. one of the BruOtii in Italy. 

Ab'ergwenny ( \b'ergai'ny), a Acqs (Ax), a small city or 

town of EngLiid. France. 

A^bex ( A'besh), a country of Af- Acqui (Ac-ke), a town of Italy.. 

rica. JtcrCtas, Ca^o GaHo, a cape 

A>bu9, Humber, a river of^Cn- on tliesoutliof Pelopoune^su*, 

ie:l md. wIcrO'CerauVyi mtmtet, moun^ 

Aby^dfi9t NagaVa, a city in Asia tains in EpiVus. 

opposite ftesHos in Burope« jicre^niua or CarMantien^tit, Un» 

..i6yVa, Ceri^ta, a mountain in ter-see, the lower psirtofluke 

Mauritania. Constance. 

Abys9hHa, a part of Upper .4cV/i/;n> AzHo, a town of Acafw 

Ethio^pia , na^nia. 

^^cfuC'thui, a town of Macedo^ Attdua^ AdMa^ a river of Cisal^ 

nia, of Egypt, and of other pine Gaiil. 

places. ' ^ " Ad'ige [ A-dizh'], a river of Italy. 
JN?a»*/iaV»fl, CarViia, a division »4</nzini^^ft'tnn. Adramit'ti^amar- 
uf KpiViis. 'itime town of My.^^ia. 
Ach Mr, the northern part of Adrinnaf/oH»y AdriuM/ple, a. 

IVUoponne^sus town in Xhrape. 

^ichelo^uey As^ro-Pbt'amo^ a AiMat'icut t^mu, the gulf or 

Yemc«. 
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^XUEB OF PLACES. 



jEg'r^tm mdre, the ArchipeVago 



^gfna, BnyU, an island in the 

Saron'ick gulf. 
m^\fium, VostiOza, a town of 

Acha^isA Proper. 
^Syp^^*t Egj-pt, a celebrated 

cnuotrvof Africa. 
tM^HOf a countfy of Asia Mi« 

nor. 
•^y/!»«r intuit, the Lip^ari isles. 
t^tim^tumg a comnKin name 

signifying frith or arm of the 



JEthio^pia^ a large diruioo of 

Africa. 
^/na^ Gibel, aTolcanick mouti* 

tain in Sicily. 
^to^ia, a part of Greece Proper. 
Jlf^riea, the third great division 

of the earth. 
AffrigenHttm^ GrigcnHi Vec^- 

chio, a town of Sicily. 
AizlachapcUc (Aiz-la-sha-pel') 

a town of Germany. 
\t^i Lnn^ga, Palaz zo, a town 

of l^Hiiim. 
•I/A JWa, ScrVan or ShirVan, a 

country of Asia west of the 

Caspian sea* 
Albuquerque (Al-bu-kirk), a 

town in Spain. 
AVbiQUf the ancient name of 

Britain. . * 

Afbiit tlie Elbe, a large rivef of 

Germany. 
Albu^neuj a fountain and wood • 

near Tibur in LaHium. 
jifexan^dria or Aicxandr^Oy 

AlexandretHu or Scandaroon: 

a city of Syria^ Egypt, and 

other places. 
AlgUrPs(Algfc^ers), one of the 

liirbiu y states. 
AUoH'rogeay CentroWs, Dau^* 

phinc, and Savoy\ 
Jli'pcsj the Alps, the highest 



mountains of EuropeJ 
AlpheSu, AlVeo, a river of E^lia 

in PelopoimeSas. 
Amu^Mu, KonHe Ne^iro, a 

branch of TauMis • 
UhNOM^ or Amd^nm^ Amasi^h, 

acityof Pontus. 
AmAra^da^ a city of TbesproHiay 
Amir^^nef, Berne, Fribuig, I^u- 

cem\ Basil or Bale. 
Am'iens, a ci^ of Fraeceb 
AjK^ncf^ Bmi^ a river of Qtr^ 

Ami^sut, Samsoun, a city of 

Pontus in Asia Minor. 
Amphip^oli9, JamboM^ a city of 

Macedonia. 
AmphJs^Mit Salo^, the capital 

of LoV:rL 
Amaei^rmm, Toni^ea, a town of 

Epi^s. 
A^ncu, Guadia^na, a river of 

Spain. 
An\^n or AnnSu^ a ton^ of 

PiceSium in Italy. 
AncyVa, AngouVai, a city of 

GalaHia. 
An'dea^ a village nesf ManHoa^ 

the birthplace of Virpl. 
Andomatii^um, or .Indtmadu^. 
miffi, Lan^gres, a town of 
Champagne in France. 
Art^drtf An\lr6^ oneof the Cyc^- 

lades. 
AnSof TeveroW, a river ofTtaly. 
Ari'thetmf, a city of Maeedo^nia. 
Antic^jra, A^^ro Spi'tia, a town 

of PhoVi*' 
Anti^o^nia, an inland- town or 

EpiVus. 
Antio\'hia or AnHoeht^a^ Anti- 

och, the capital of Syria. 
Anth\hsa, Ak-Shchr, a town o^ 

Pisid^ia. 
Antitau\u9, a branch of mount 

^ TuuVus in Asia. 
Apaia'chian, a branch cf the 
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AUegfny moantamfc 
Jipame^a, Mouda'nia, a oity of 

Bithyn^iA. 
ApemwmUf the Appcnninet , a 

chain of mountains in Italy.' 
^^phat, a river of Gre€co. 
Apiitanust Salam^pria, a river 

of Thes^saly. 
»%poIkhua, Poli^ a town of. 

IllyrHcuiti. * >;' 

^^i'Fo^rum, Bor^go-Loii^, a"^ 

town of the Vo4^L 
Apu'lia, a part of the kingdom 

ofNaples. * 
Jl^a wqHb, Bath in Kn^nd. 
•iqvileHa, a town of VeneHr* 
AquUt^ni or ^guila^Ua^ Gas'- 

cony and Guienne (Giie-enn^). 
Jtri^bia Deaer^a^ a divisicn. of 

Arabia. 
^a^dltf /^e^Zix^Ambia the Hapfjy, 

the southern part of Arabia. 
Ara^biaPetra'^a , Arabia the Sfo- 

ny,the northern partof Arabia, 

through which the Israelites 

tTavelled,from Egypt to the 

Holy Land. 
Jirab^icui »^un, the Arabian 

gulf or B^ Sea. 
*^flr, Soane (^SeneJ^ titiYtrof 

Franee. 
Jtrmt\<iiQ, Or'angc, a town of 

. Gal^lia Narbonen^is. 
Araxhtm, Pa^a, a promontory 

west of AchaMa. 
ArbeHa, £rH>il« a town of Af- 

syrHa. 
^rca^dia^A partof Peloponnesus. 
•Ar\lea^ a town of Latium. 
m^rela^tumt Aries (Arls), a city 

of Gaul. 
•^r^ethon, a river of EpiVuSt 
ArethU^^ a fiunons fountain of 

Syracu8e\ 
Ar^'goUf^ a diyinoB of PelopoQ- 

neSua. 



.^r^^o«, Ar^gOy capital of Ar^lis; 
^rVr*^* the island of Soma^a. 
•4riniinum, Rimf^ini> sl town of* 

Umlma. 
Armagh (ArHnaf), a tdwn of 

Ireland. 

•lrm«Wri«lfif/6ryTarei)i|iaHii8,7 * 
Jirme'nia Mktor, AladuHia, $ 

countries of Asia Minor. 
^rSiii*, Ar^o, a liverof Ttts-' 

cany. 
•Mr^pu a town of Apulia. 
Arpt^nuntf Arpino, a town of the 

Volsci'in l*tium. 
Artin^o^ or CleopVtris, Su^2» a 

city of Egypt and Arabia. 
ArHabrtm or JWrXzcm* cape Fiflfc 

isterre fFirN*4erJ, 
Arfax'^ata^ ArMesh, the capital- 

of Armehiia. 
ArtemiaHum, a town of Eubad^ 
Aa^cuIttTfif As^oli, a town ijf 

Picehium and Apn^lia. 
Ato^pu9f a river of Boeotia, an4 

other piacea. ' 
Atpet^dua, a town of Pampfayl^ 

ia. 
A9/^Nite», the Dead Sea, a 

lake of Jude^ 
Assyria, CurdisHaa, a teontry 

of Asia. 
Aitr^Sta, VistriV^a, a river of 

Macedonia. 
Attu^ca AuguHiif Aatorga, a 

town of Spain. 
•JfAeW, Athena or SeVin^ii, a 

celebrated city of AtHica. 
Ati^emtf Adige, a river ctf Cifti 

al^pine Gaul or Italy. 
A^thoit MonHe Sayto or Ag^ios 

O^rosi amontitam of Macedo- 
nia. 
Atlai^tietu Oci^anu; the AHUXf^ 
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Jiftrax, % cityofnwtly,Mid a 

Aitdiia or AuaUa, Ita'bh, a 

citrofLydia. 
Miica, a diTukin of Greece, 
.frrrafra^icf* BerUiiae in Eiig>- 

Und. 
•f fifVM, Adour» a riter of GauL 
•ivarv'rMn, Bour'gcs, a tovn of 

Fr.Aiice. 
Jku/duM^ OfitfiHOy a rirer of 

Ai>iriio in Italv. 
AufCs^burg (OaHmrg'), a city of 

Germany. 
Auruita Tentriu^mm, Turin, 

the cipital of Piedmont. 
Aufu/ta TVen'rvViiM, Treves 

^7Vrrt*«Jg orTricTi, a city 

of (iermaiiy. 
•fi//«>, Me^^lo-Va^ihi, a town 

of Boeo'tia. 
Atu^umef Ax'iun» a city of Ethi- 

o^piii. 
Ave^nUf ATiypion [ATinonH, a 

town of France. 
Averffne £A«-vem^], a province 

of France. 
Aviffnon [Avinon], a city of 

France. 
Avranches [Ar-ranih^], a town 

of Franccu 
A rVfM, VardaVi, a river of ^c- 

cdoniu. 
Ai'jrun^ a town of Theasalv. 
B ibyl>nia^ or Chiildie'as Trak, a 

country of Asia. 
Bactria^nOf BaAk, a country of 

Asia. 
Bm^tica, a province -of Spain. 
B^t^tin, Gaudalqtiiver, a river of 

Spain. 

Bajrdad[B.^\lr:t], a city of Asia. 
fiug^radOf M eger^da, a river of 

Africa Proper. 
Bnieii^es, or / MajorVa . and 
Bfllcat^idifat \ Minorca. 



Mambs^ or merafi^Ht, IGn'X 

bjfz, a city of Syria. 
Bm'ce^ Bar\^ a townof Cyren* 
. a^ica 'm Africa. 
Bar^tn^ Barcelona, the capital 

of CataloHiiain Spain. 
Ba\iam, BaVi, a town of ApuMia. 
Ba^«il or B&sle[Ball% a caatoif 

ofSwitzerland. 
Bat4^ Utrecht [UHrate], a 

city and provinca of Holland. 
Bat^x^ AdaHwb, a city of Mea^ 

pota^mia. 
Betffx, the Netherlands. 
Betgm^ an ancient diriakNi fS 

England, including' Hamp- 

ahire^ Somersctahire, and 

WiUihire. 
Belleiile [Bell-ile'3, an island 

of Prani-e. 
Ment^B, GarMa, a lake in ^ 

north of Italy. 
Benevei^titmj BeneTenHo,a towa 

of the SamH\xtea in Italy. 
Barilla, Ha^ldb, a diatrict and 

cityofSyrMa. 
BerJ'c, £sULi»Z 

Thrace. 
Berx^a, Cara-Yitfli» a city of- 

3facedo^ia. 
Bcrtmi^ce, a city of AtahM Ye- 

trveya, the EzioD-Geber of te 

Old Testament, also a port of 

Egypt on the Red Sea. 
BergVsn, the capital of Xorwav^ 
Bher^ngs [BerTings^y the strait 

betweeen )7orth America and 

Asia. 
BithynHa^ a country of Asia Mi- 
nor. 
Bit^nii, Dub^lin and KildaVe in 

Ireland. 
Bi^nNnf.et^ the ancient inhab^ 

tants of Ethio^pia. 
JioiftrWo, Frith of Forth In Soot- 
hed* 



•ZaVln, a city of 
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Mmo^Ha^ % country of -Greece 

Proper. 
JBoioh^'^rrnvm, Boie^mumt or jBo»- 

oha^mum, Bohe^mia. 
JBole^rium, Lands End, the south 

west extremity of England. 
Bologna [BoloW], a large town 

of Italy. 
JBono^dOt Bologna [Bolo^e], & 

town of Italy. . . 

Bory8\hen^9, the Nieper [Nee^- 

per], a large river of Europe. 
Sos^phorut-CimmeViuaj Strait of 

Caffa, which unites the Black 

Sea with the sea of A soph. 
Bourdeaux [Boor-do^J, a mar- 
itime city of France, 
firetagne^ [Brit-tany], an ancient 

province of France. 
Brianson[[Bie-an-son^3, a town 

of France. . / 

.Brigaf^te8y Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c. inEnglandt 
Briganti'nua lacua, lake of Con- 
stance. 
Brighthelmston [Brighton], a 

sea port town of Sussex* 
JBritarC'ma, Britam, England, 

Scotland, and Wales. 
BrixHa, BresVia, a town of the 

Cenoman^ni in Cisalpine GauL 
firuc^tsri, a division or people 

of Germany 
£rvndu^num, Bnm'disi, a cele« 

bra ted port of Calabria. 
Brnt'^Hi or BruHH, a division 

and people of Ancient Italy. 
Burdtg^ala^ Botirdeaux, [Boor- 

do^], a town of France. 
Buthro^tum^ ButruiHo, a sea 

port of Epirus. 
Buxsnftum, PoUcas^tro, a town 

of 1 tuca^iita. 
Byxarf'tium^ Constantinople, 

capital of the Ottoman em- 

pj^. 



Cmtare^a, Jersey, an itUnd ia 

the Ejiglish cbanneL 
C^nare^d, a city of SamaViay and 

of otlier places. 
Cat^a Siflva, a forest in Oer- 

many. 
Cal^le, Oporto, a -city and pott 

of Portugal, 
Cald'bria, Calabria Cit'ra, ,a 

country of Italy. 
Caledthiia^ Scotland. 
Cagliu'ri [Calia'ri], capital .of 

Sardin^ja. 
Cat'pe, the rocKof GibralHar. 
C{illip\lt8, Gailip'oli, a town of 

Thrace. 
CambuStii fnwi^tet, mountains of 

Macedonia 
Campa^ma, a part of what is 

now the kingdom of Naples. 
Ca^naaftf Judea, Palestine, or 

the Holy Land. 
CanW, a village of Apu^lia, 

celebrated for the defeat of 

the Romans by Hannib&L 
Cano^put, a town of Egypt on • 

the mouth of the Nile. 
CarC'Uwn^ Kent in England. 
Canu^niem, Cano^sa, a town <if 

ApuHia. 
Caper^naum^ a eity of Galilee. • ■ 
Cappado^cia, a country of A^hi 

Minor. 
Cap'^ua, tlie chief town of Cam- 

pa^nia. 
Caran^bit, Kerem^i, a city of 

Paphlago^nia. 
CaVia, AidinelMi, a country of 

Asia Minor. 
Carlstadt [Carl sUt], capital of 

Croatia. 
Cartha^^, CarHhage, the capi- 
tal of Africa Propria. 
Ca^/ViSmm,. CasiliVio, a town of 

Campania. 
Cd^pimo maVcy'the Caspian tea. 
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Cauar^dria^ CaitnMer« a town 
of Maccdonuu 

Ctutiier'ideMt the Scilly itlands, 
1«anil9 Knd, and iJzard Point. 

Ciif^ono, CatJUiU, a town of Si- 
cily. 

Castile [Cu-teel]» a[}roTinceof 
8paln. 

Cau^catu», a high rai^^e of 
mountains eztendin|^ from 
the Eux^uie to the Caspiin 
sea, and into the north of A- 
tia. 

Cartdium^ a town of SamVium 
in Italy. 

CrVu^ Normandy and Brittany. 

Cettica or I«f Aiii^«jt,adiTls- 
ion of GauL 

Cenomat^ni or Cenamt^i, a 
people of CisaPpine GauL 

Ce^Qi, Zi'a, one of the Cyo'hides. 

Cephall^^th CefaloSiia, an if- 
Und ill the Ionian sea. 

Cephis^tut, a river of BoeoHia. 

CercanSntniy a town of Egyff»t. 

Cere^tius, Liigahio^ a lake of lta« 

Chxi one^a^ a town of BtcoHia. 
Chidciitic^, a part of MacedoV 

nia. 
Chatctt, Egripo, a town of Eu- 

t'haidx^a^ KelMcr or Irak, Baby. 

lo^nia or AssvS-ia. 
Champagne [Shampain], a pro- 
vince of Prance. 
Champlain [Shani-pL\in], a lalce 

l)ctwcen Vermont and New 

York. 
Chwhiia^ a dlyision of Epirus. 
Charitle^mum, Gata, a cape of 

Spain. 
Chiiryb\Ut, a famouf whirlpool 

in the strait of Sicily. 
Cherburg [Shup-burgj, a »ea- 

port town of France. 
CSeronttes or Ckelont^tea, Cabo 

Tomeso, i capo west of Elis. 



ChenwneHuM [KcnoDeViia]* a 
common name siffniiVing ^ 
peainsuhL 

Chertmewt amfbriea, Jutland 
or Demnaik Fhiper. 

Chili rChefieX a countiy of 
Boiitn America. 

ChiUcothe [GhiUy^oth^], cap- 
ital of Ohio. 

Chimborazo ^Kimbora^^* the 

highest pomt of the Andes. 
CM'm, SciV), an itUnd in the 

Ere^mSea. 
(HUria^ CaramaVixa, a country 

of Asia Minor. 
Gii/6riea, Jutland or Hemnaric 

Proper. 
Cinmi^iuw, Strait of Caffa. 
CirVoy ConatanHia, the capital 

of Niimidia. 
Citalptna GtU^lia, the northeni 

part of Italy. 
Claidt^ ChiaSia, a riTer of Tus- 
cany. 
Clazon^iugf Your^lai a town of 

loHiia. 
Cfi^ihu [NiMusl a town of Ca*. 

ria. 
Coc/ttu, a riTW of Epirus. 
Coddinu ttnut^ the Baltic sea. 
C^le Sjfi^ia, a oountiy of Asia. 
Cetchu, a country of Asui etui 

of the Eaz^ine sea. 
Cologne [Co-loneQ» a town of 

Germany. 
C»/s«V<r, ChoSios, a town of 

Phrygia. 
Colufifnie JSkr^tHlii, the pillan 

of Hercules, the mountains 

on each side of the Strait of 

Gibraltar. 
Commagfhie, a part of SyrMa. 
Compiegne [Compain^* a town 

of France. 
Condim^mtmy Nantz, a city of 

France* 
CtmtenHia, Cosen^za, capital of 

the BruHii; 
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dpaHMLa^cua^jWtjdoA LimHiei and part of EMea. 

a Lake of BceoHia. CyUpt^ua at^nus^ the gulf of 

CofCtoa, Kypt, a town of Egypt Finland. 

Corcy^ra^ CorH'u, an inland in Cyfiaria^aa^ ArcaViia, a town 

th<? Ionian sea. of MesseHiia. 

Cor^duba^ Cordo^va, a city of Cy/ifl77V«M*«i^M«, gulfof Ar- 

Bae^tira in Spain. caMia. 

CorfinHum, San FerriHio, the Cy^/irtia, a large island in the 

capital di the Peligni [PeU- Medittrranean sea. 

nit, a brave people in Italy. Cyrend>ka & LybHa Supe^rior^ 

Corroih A ^<^n ^ the Volm BarV:a in Africa. 

in Italy. Cyreiie^ the capital of Cyre- 

Corirhhuft^ CorHnth, the capi- naMca. 

tal of Acha^ Proper. , Cyihe^a, Ceri^eob an island 

Corion^di^ Kines ami .Queens south of the More^af * 

counties, in Ireland, . Cythe^rtm^ mountain of Boeot^. 

Coritani^ Lincoln8hire« Not- Cytin^eum^ a city of Doris iQ 

tinghainshire,Derbyahire,&c Greece. 

0>nni/«la^aM«r\zttt,the Corin- CyzScua^ a city of Myna on 

thian gulf. the Propoetis. 

Cor^aica or Cyr^o$t Corsica, a iXi^cMi, Iron^lva^nia, Molda^- 

large island in theMediter- via» and Walla\:hia. 

ranean sia. Dalma^Ha^ country of Eufo^ 

Couunces [Coo-tance^^], a sea- Damaa'cua^ DemVsk^ a atf 

port town of France. of S\ ria. 

Cramer, BasNon, the golf of DantC^biua or latter, the river 

Naples. Danube. 

Cr<rm0^, a town north of ^ Dardanelles [Bar-da-nels^, 

Po, near ManHua. two castles oTl ui*e jr, one on 

€re^(a, Crete or CanVlia, a each side of the strait of the 

large island m the south part same name, anciently called 

of the Eg^eHm sea. HeOleafi^mt i one is called 

Criaaee^ua ainua, gulf of SaloHm. SesHos, the other AbvMos. 

Cro'ton^ CrotoTia, a city of the JDf^/o«, one of the Cycwies in 

BruHil ' the KgeHin sea. 

CtesHfihon \TeaHtihon\ £1- Del)fihu CasHri^ a town of 

ModaHn, a city of Asnrr'ia. Phocis. 

Ctf'mo, Cyme, a toiwn of Cam- Der^'be. Alah'dag, a tofwn of 

pa'nia. Lycao^ia. 

CybiaUra^ BuBHereh, a town of Dieman's Land [Diman's], is- 

Asia Minor. land sooth of New-HolhuML 
Cj^c^/lac^A, a circular chister of Pieppe [Deep], a sespovt 

islands in the EgeW sea. town of France. 

Cifdfnia, a city ofCrete. Dioma^i^, TremHti, three in- 
Cylle nr, a high mountain of lands m the gulf of Venice. 

^ArcaMia. Di'-um, Stan-Dia, a «ty of 
eyiieWf Chiaren^za, a town Maoedou* 

28 
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Divcdu'rum^ Metz, a city of JCia'tii ^ at £hte% Turned- 

Lornun^ in Gaul. Cbc/riob ^ town in Phods. 

DnWV^ (NeVer], a large Eku'tU^ Leau'na, a viJlage cC 

river of Liirnpe* Attica. 

Dfim^r, [Nee^'tcr], a river £'M9 or JS/e'a, a diviaion of 

ot Kumpe. Peloponne'BiiB. 

Dodt^na, a town of Moks^ £7iff, Beh'ede're, a town of 

in Epirus. Peloponi.enis. 

Donlrpcht [Dort], a town of Ehuaicr^rUf Aux, a town cf 

HulLamL France. 

Do^rit, a part ofGreccePraper. JUyma'ts^ ft town off Perna. 

JU rr/iun urn , IrapM 'ni, a mari- Emcr'iia jiusnuta. Meri'da, 



time town 6t' Sicily. city in Spain. 

Z^umncfViif yCoruwail andDev^- F.mma'U9^ a dty of Jude'a • 

onshire. Empft^riet^ Ampu'rias, a towA 

DiHjiie*la [Duke^la], a province off Snain. 

ot Mon cca Empeu^jBL river of Macedoiua, 

Du'rtui^ Dou^ro, a river tf /SHrum ma'rr, the Chinese aea. 

Pditu^L Eor'dicir i?0r^«'£, the inhabi- 

Dur^mum or Dumcvchria^ taiits of Eondse'a, a district of 

Uorchcfter in England. Macedonia, 

X^firf^/^njfff*, Dusetslure, adi* i^AVtiu, Aioi^aliic^ tliecapi** 

\birn ot England. tal of lor.ia. 

Dur(jvrr\um^ Caii^terbury, a Efifdau'rtu, PWUiv'ia, or Mal- 
town of England. va'dta Vec'dua, a town of 

Dyrrhu^chium^ Du-raz^zo, a Ar'fi^iB. 
town Cif Iil>r'icunior Msux- EpidauruB^ Regu'si-Vec'cbkit 
doiiia. jr a town of lUyncum- 

£6or'oci4j^, York in England. Eftfru», Allm'nia, and Cani'- 
Edu^deti fVtVi//(r,Ht»i*nilts, the na or Chtnie'ra. 

Western Isles off Scotland. Ete'tria^ Gravali'nais, a dty 
Ec/iat^ana, Hanj^dan, capital of Eulx£'a. 

of Media. ErymanUhuB^ a woody moun- 

EcfiPtJ € or Echt'nadeM^ Curzo- tain of Arcadia. 
L/n, small islands ot Greece En^th'raum mt^rCf the Ara'- 
at the mouth of the* river iHan sea. 
Arhelo'us. E^quimcux [Es^-ke-mo], a 

Edis'sa or M'ga^ Mogle'na, a o nntry and people of Korth 

city of Macedu^nia. America. 

Edvh'Ba or Edeh'ae^ a town of Ethix/fdm^ a large ccontry of 

Mes( pota'mia. Africa. 

Edinburgh [Ed'inborough], Etn/ria^ Tuscany, a country 

capital of Scotland. of Italy. 

Edon'ia or Edon'ica^ a disftrict Eub<g!a^ Negropont, an island 

i f Macedonia. east of Boeo'tia. 

El(fu^ I-a-le'a, a town of ^o'- Evga'neU apeopleof Italv. 
lis, in Asia Minor. Eupata'riay Tcnenikeh [CheV 
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nikeh] , a city of Pontui. Syria. 

EujhJirJtea^ Euphra'tes, or Gaiia^cia, GaUi'cta» Astu'ria, 

F rat, a large river of Asia. and Bis'cay . 

£urt^fiU9f a narrow strait be- Gallia, France. 

tween Boer/tia aiid Eubx'a. Gallia Gaalfit^nat theiKnthem 
£2/rt/to9,Vasilipot'amo, or Ba- part of Italy. 

silipot'amos, river of Pelo- GatliciM Hi'nua, gulf of Lyons. 

ponnesus. Gangeficua sinua^ Bay of Bt:n- 
Eve'nua, Fidari, a river of gal. 

^to'lia. Garga'nunty Garea'DO, a cape 
Evreux [Ev-roo], a town of of promontory of Italy. 

Normandy in France. Garonne [Gar-own'], a river 
EuxUnua Pon'tug [Yuxi^nus], of France. 

the Black sea. Garum*na^ Garonne, a river 
Fenna'nagh [Ferraa'na], a ofGauL 

county 5 Ulster in Ireland. Ge'la, city of ^cily nearwliept 
Fillister re [Fin-is-ter], tlie Ter'ra no'va now stands. 

western caj^e of Spain. Geru^bum or Cen'abtan^ Of 
Finnin'k^ia, Finland, a part of leans, a town of France 

Sweden. G«7t'z<a,Gen'oa, city of Liguria, 
Flortn'tia Florence, the capi- fonneriy a repubtick of Italy. 

tal of Tus'ciiny. Germa'nki^ Germany. 

FonteviMult [Fon'-te^vro'], a Germafna SarmaHa^MnA, 

town of France. Ghent [Gong], a townof Fla^- 
Fo'rum Ju'lU^ Friu'li, a town ders. 

o( the Ven'eti in Italy. Gi^hoa, a mountun and town 
Ere' turn, a common name sig- ot GaJIke. 

iiifyiag a strait Glo\a^ therivvftnd fritb of 

Fre'^tum Gutlicum, Strait of Clvde in ScotlaBi. 

Dover. Gna^eua or Gnc/nui one of 

Fre\um Herci/Uum^ \ Strait of the principal towns of Cret& 

ovFretumGaditanum\G\\x^\isiTs^^'^'^'*^ ^ ^^^9 ft towncf 

Eris'ii, Holland and Friesland. ThessrUy. 

Frontigiiiac [Fron-ti^-yac], a Gordium, Gor'dto-co'me, a 

town fn France, v town of Phrys'ia. 

Ga'bii, a town of La'tium, now Gortyn'ii or Gorty'nn^ one rf 

extinct. the principal cities of Crete* 

Ga'i/f«, Ca'diz, an island and Gr<f'ci<s, Greece. 

town of Spain. Gne'ciaFr&firiarGrecce Pro* 

Gudiid>nii8 «tV<:^,Bayof Ca'diz per. 

Gacu'liii, the countiy of the Gram'/iii mon'tea^ the Gram- 

Gxiu^i, the iirst inhabitants pian hills between England 

(^* Africa. and Scotland. 

Gala'tta, a countiy of Asia Gran'icuaw Grani^cuBtO^JAyo- 

Minor. la, a river of Mysia in Asia 

Gale'su8fi?Xe*9o^ river of Italy. Minor. 

GalUce'a^ Gal'ilee, a district sf Gryni'uni a town of JEc/M ht 
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Asia Minor. dmit. 

nua.lalouiie[r>o-de-lape'], one /Me/i Vi£r, Bafbec^BoMiec], a 

of tlie Caridhcc isUndn. city of Syria. 

Goad ilquiver [Gau-dal-ke- Hei leafun'tiu^ I^r-dan-ne&Qi' 

veer'], a river ni Spain. or HeLletpont. 

G<iaya<iuil [(juira-ktel], a Helve'iia^ Swit^zerUmd. 

tow;j ot'Pcra. Hrraciea^ Zei^ton, a town of 

Gurrnicrv JFGdm-sey], an it- 'Fhessaly^and of other places. 

land of G ■ eat Brit<ua on the Hcracficum^ Herac'Jea,' a town 

CO ist of France. of Macedo'iiia. 

Gutenne [Gwc^•en'],a province Hercuki'neum^ a city of Cam- 

ot' Fnuice. pa'nia. 

Gu'U and HiUevvfw^ Goth- HtrcyHeum Fre'tum^ strak of 

land, nr mdier the people of Gibraltar. 

Scandina'via. Her^cuiitPromonio'rittmSpKt' 

eyth'ium^ Co'to-Kythla, the tiven'to, a cape of Italv. 

pon of S|>arta. Hercynfia Si^fva^ the Hercy- 

Iudnaifini§^ Sufi^erui or ^d- nian forest in Germany. 

riai^iciu 9inu9^ the Gulf of He^lufria^ Spain. 

V^:nice. Hiber'nia^ or let^ne^ Ire-land. 

Hadrum^twn^ a city of Nu- JMbcfnkum or Vergin'ium 

mid'ia, or Africa Proper. Ma're, the Irish sea or ^ 

H^muM, Eon nehdag, a xnoun- Georgefs channel. 

tamol fhraoe. Hieraf^oluot Bamby'cm,Mea'^ 

HaSac'mon, Platam(/na, a ri- bigz, a city of Syria. 

ver between Tiiessaly and Hiero9ol yma, Jerusalem, the 

Macedonia. capital of J ude^a. 

A/0nnf'«tft,Uro^xno, an Island Hififi<Hrt?giu%^ a muftinke 



of MacflAernia. town oUSumuia. 

hnHcarnfuim^^ Bodroun, the /fiVn* and JE«'^' or OHf oiu'^* 

c)u*ftownofCa'ria, Livo'nia and Eithi/ma or 

i^aW Ki'sU-Er'naark, ariVw Revel. 

er of Asia Minor. Hi^'lU, Seville, the chief 
flarwicll [HdKrij], a seaport city olAndalusia in Spain. 

of Es.'tcx in Enji^and. His/wim or FHttfufffa^ Sp On. 

Havre- Je-Grace [Hav'er de Hia triaf or Utria^ fornierly a 

Gras'], a ^aport of France. part of Illyricum. 

Hc'brus^ Mnri'sa or Mariza, a Hoj^e [Ho^^fironttincingike 

river of Thrace. g ^^]t a town and cape of 

Hcbu'dea or Ebu'dea^ the He- France. 

briites or Western Isles of Ho'reb^ the western summit of 

Scotlind. mnuut Si'nai. 

Hereiu St a small island in //y<fa»'/iw,Shan-trou, a river 

the Atla:itick ocean. of India. 

Hedcoriy Z^garo V. u'ni, a //yrfrj;*'^ Mm, Otran'to, a mar- 

ni mint tin on tae oniines of itime town of Calabria. 

Boe/tia and P'ltX^is. Hymt^iftuM^ a moontaiB noitr 
H$tirmoU£t a people of Mace-' Athens. 
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Ibe^ria^ Spain. In'aule He^fLer^idea^ supposed 

/At' ria, Imeri'ta, a country of to be the Cape Verd Islands. 

Asia, north of Arme'nia. In* aula Purpura' rrVr,Macleiras» 

Ibe'rua^ Ebro, a river in Spain. a cluster of islands in the 

lea' ria, Ica'ros, an island near Atlantick ocean beknging to 

the c ast of Ionia. Portugpd. 

Ice'ni, Norfolk, Sufihlk, &c in Interam'na^ Tcr'ni, a town of 

Enj^land. Umbrla in Itahr. 

Ichnuaa, Sardinia. lo'nia^ a part of Aaa Minor* 

Zco^fiium, Koni'eh, the capital /o'mttw ma Vtf the southempart 

of Lycao'nia , of the gulf of Venice. 

IcuHa'maj Angouleme [An'- laaufria or laau'rica re'gio, a 

eooleem'], a town of France. country of Asia Minor. 

Faa^ a high mountain of Crete, la'ca Ditmnonio'rum^ Exeter 

and also of I'ro'as. in England. 

Idjom'entfii. town of Macedonia, l^marua, a mountain and town 

Iduma'a or E'dom^ a part of of Thrace. 

Ara'bia Petne'a, and also of Ta'aua^ Ais'se, a town of Cilicia. 

Jude'a. h'ter, or DantMua^ the river 

Jerne^aae of the ancient names Danube. 

of Ireland. liatia, Italy. 

jn!^cfa,Leri'da,a town of Cata- Itatica^SeyiWs, la Vieja, a town 

lo'nia in Spain. of Bae'tica in Spain. 

Itium or Tro'ja, Troy, capital Ith'aca^ Thea'ki, a small rocky 

of Tro'as. island in the Ionian sea^ the 

lUttaua^ a river of At'tica. country of Ulyssei«^ 

IUyr'icum,Itlyria,2ivAlUy/ia^ Jtu'rnt Mtua'rhtm^ Solway 

Croatia, a coimtry of Europe Frith, between Cumberiana 

bordering on the Adriat'ick and Kirkcudbrigbt>hire. 

sea. Ju'dem, 2^ra, a ciif of lUyri^ 

Itva , El'ba, a small island near cum. 

Italy, tlie kite reridence <rf Janeiro/?to[Ja-ne'm],a riverSc 

Bonaparte. province of South America. 

Im!aua^ Ime'ia, a vast ridge of Jafiyf^ium or lapy^ia^ Cape 

mountains in Asi^|^ de Leuco, a aoutnem cape of 

Irnfbroa^ Em1)io, oFlsland of Italy. 

the Ege'an sea. Jaxar'tea^ Sir or Sihon, a river 

Ihldicus oce^anu9f the In^n of Asia running into the Ca»* 

ocean. pian sea. 

In'duay Sii/du9t or S&t'/Atia^the Jorda'nea^ Jor^donva celebrated 

Sind, Sinde, or Indus, a cele- river of Jude'a. 

brated river of Asia. Judnfa, a part of Syria, the Ho 

J/i'«tt^rf»,apeopleofCisaKpiiie ly Land. 

Gnul. Juver'na, One of the andent 

hi' aula, a common name sigiri- names of Ireland. 

fying an inland. Lab'rador, a country of Nortil. 

Jn^aula Fortuna^tea^ the Fortu- Amcriea. 

nate Ialt8» now the Can» Vies* 

8e» 
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Chr/ri,ihe capital if Laa/aia. 
Laco'nia <ir LMCon^ica, a Uivis- 

km <if Prlnponiie'Hus. 
l^acon'icwt »i nu9, irulf of Colo- 

k>t»i'U. 
La cua a common name aigni- 

fyi.'ij; a lakr, 
Ladn'}; t, a lake and town of 

Russia. 
lM*mia, a city of Thes'saly. 
La'jJke'a^ Li'dik, a town of 

Plmj-'ia. 
Laru/sa Crenuu^tCg a town of 

Thei'saly. 
Lanu9 laaifi^ Co'mo, the larg- 
est I ike '4: Itsily. 
La'tiiim^ now a part of Pope- 
dom ; a division ot Itdy, the 

cnuntrv ot' I^ths. 
Iju'iitai'mia, Policastra,a gulf 

of Italv. 
Jai'us, I^Hino, [L:i-c'-ao], a 

river ot Ita^y. 
Leghorn [Le-goni'], a town of 

fitru'ria in Italy. 
L,rma*nuH or Liu^io'niuslacuSt 

tlie lake nf (Geneva. 
Xfrm'nOJit«Sl:di'ueii, .m island in 

the hlij^can sea near Thr.»ce. 
LeomiJi.-.ter [I-iem' iii-ster}, a 

town in Massachusetts and in 

England. 
hconti'm or Lennti'num,L^nlV' 

ni, :» town of Siciiy. 
JU/i'liif, Lebida, a town of the 

Ae'gio Syr^tica in Africa. 
Jucr'nii, a ce'ebrated lake near 

Arcosin PekifXinne'Mis. 
1^9 008^ Mytilin, an islaml on 

the coast of Mys'ia. 
l^u'cas, St. Mau'ra, a town on 

the peninsida of Lieuc<i'dia. 
keucaUa^ a promont(ir)' of Leu- 

Ctt'dia in Acarna'nia. 
l»ffi.'co/iVrra,Piat^taro, a sout*h- 

cm ca|]ie of Italy, which is 



theterminatioii oTtiieAppea* 
nines. 

Leuc'tra. Li vados'tro^ town oC 

BcenTtia. 

JLi6'a?iiiii,Leh'anan,a mauntaia 
of Syria. 

Biledul')^rid»an inland coua« 

try of Africa. 
Libyt^aa^ (idn'se, a citv nf Bi- 

thynia, where Hannibal was 

buried, 
L^gerar Lr'jpriit»Loire[LQrr], 

a river of Prance. 
Lcj^u'ria^ a country nf Italy m 

Gal'lia, CituMula'na. 

LtffUHtfcua «rnii#,g;ulfofGenoa 
Lylyba'ixm firomonto'rium^ 

poc'o or Boco,acane of Sicily. 
Lil^b^um^ M ^rsal'la^ town of 

Nciiy. 
Limerick [Lim'rik], a coun^ 

and town of Ireland. 
Un^gonct^ ,£duu Seg'uanifiur" 

gundy and Franchecompte' 

[Francli-cum-ta3« divisions, 

or a people of Gaul 
Li|i'ari,<tii island north oTSicrly* 
J^t m, Gan^lia'no^ a river of 

Italy. 
U%'.niB, Ales^BOiatownodWyf^* 

icum on tlie frontier of Maoe-^ 

donia. 
Locri9,n partof GrccceProper. 
Londi^num orLendm'iutnJLon' 

don. 
Luca'TuOf Basilica'ta, a country 

ofitily. • 

Liigdu'ntan^ Lycos, a town cf 

Fiance. 
Lusita'ma^ Portugal; 
Luie'tiaPaht'iioFjPmriaioruni^ 

Patois. 
Lvcao'»4a, a coMntr>^ of Aawt 

Minor. 
7>yc'7fl,a country of AsiaMinor.. 
Lyd'ia^ countiy of AaiaMsDd^ 
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Jamy'ra or Lyftti^ret a town of Mantine^a, Trapolk^Bd, atmm 

Lyc'ia. ' of ArcaMia, 

LynccB'td^ an inland people of Man'tua^ capital of the dutehy 

Macelo^nia. of die saine name in Italy* 

Lyoiiois [ Ue-o-na'] , -a province Mara'snon [ Ma-ra'-. if>n] ,a ri v- 

of Prance. €"r and provinpfe of S^ America* 

Ly if tray a town of Lycao^nia. /War'arAoTi, a village of At'tica. 

Macedo'nia^ a country on the MiV^,acoinunonnaTne,wnich 

southeast of E'lrfjpe extend- signifies a «t'a. 

ing froTTi the H^an to the Mimu^nvmyCae^mar^thenki 

Aflri itick sea. Wales. 

Ma'cra^ \la'5ra,a river of Italy Mari'no[ Ma-re'no],a town and 

Madeir'asrvVia-der'-asJ.islands small repubtick of Italy. 

in the Ailantick ocean belong- Marmar^ica^ a country c^ Afri- 

ine to l^irtiij^al. ca west of Egypt. 

MidVid, the capital of Spain. Mar'mora, a small sea between 

Mean' iter ^ Vle-in'dea,a river rf the Archipelago and Blaok 

Pliryg^ia in Asia Minor. sea. 

Maelstmm [Mal'strom], a eel- Marseilles [Mar-sails], a town 

ebrated whirlpool on the of France. 

coast of Norway. Mar'n, a p>eople-of Italv. 

Mxn'aluHf a high mountiun of Marm^uium fir Marri/^ium^ 

Arca'dia. San Benedetto, a town of 

Af<e'o«fz9,(iiT'/MJ?,the5jeaof A'soph. Pice'nain in Italy. 

Maest riclit [M eevtret},a town Mcifisa^ftyti^ a divisiois and peo> 

of the Netherlands. pie of Nomid'ia. 

Mag'V'lan.a stnit which "sepa- Manaitia^ Marseilles [M^r^ 

rates Te/ra dt»l Fu'ego from sails], a chy of France. 

South America. Manayli^ a divbion and |>eople 

Ato^^'^^S^Mana'chiaorGusel- of Ntimidia. 

Hizar. a town of Lydfa. Maurita'ma^ Morocco and Fcfc 

Mafffie'sia, a district and town Maurita'nia Ctesarien'sU, Al- 

of rii^snly. giers. 

Magonn'acum,Meniz[\lent%\ Me^dki^ a country cif Aaa 

a' town of Germany. srnith of the Caspian sea. 

MaUr ittas, [Ma-ru'tasJ, two Mediola'num^ Milan, the cipK 

powertul states of India. m) of the In'subres. 

Mil.ibir', the western coa^cf Me<&terra'neum ma'rc^ ttie 

Hi^dnstan. MeditP'-nnean sea. 

Mataca, Mal'aga, a port town AffjYi/o^'ofiff.LeoDHp'di, a tow^ 

of Gram 'da in Spam. or Arca'dia. 

Maif'a, Male'a, a promontory Mfi^aria^ Meg'ara, a town of 

of Lrico'nia. Greece Proper. 

MariUha^ Mareb, a city of Mf^iasor Metanea ai^nustSaro^ 

Ara'hia Felix. a gulf of Thrace. 

jMaUa'cus9i'nua,^b2Lyh^'We&k MeHbafa^ a town of Magne'^ 

Theasaly and Lc/ciiB. in Thessaly* 
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MerUa^ Mal'ta [Moltn], an '»*- MoIom'm^ district of £pin». 

8 ml in the M editerranean lea, Mo'na inftuUt^ the islancTof Aiim 

amith uf Sicily. gWrae^, helonf^l^ to Wales. 

Meiae'nr, Mala'ria, a city of Mona'bta or Mona^dd^ the Isle 

Capp:ido'cia. of Man. 

Mi'/og^ Milt\ one of the Cyc'- Monrwmo-tapa, a kingdom of 

lad^t. Africa. 

Mtm'fi/iiM, an ancient town of Mon'te Video [Ve'deo], a town 

Eg>pt. of SouUi America. 

Uena'fiiu Tun'frrii^ Dutch and Jlfo'M,Mae8e[Mee8eJ,arMeu8e 

AuHtri;«n Brannnt. FMeus], a river of GaTlia 

Mt»o/iota'mia, Diarbeck. the Bd'gica. 

CPU' try lietwoen the Ti'gris Mosambique [Mo-zam-beck^, 

and Euplira'tes. a kingilnm of Africa. 

MeHw'na^ Messi'na. one of the Munich [Ma'nick], capita} of 

principal towns of Sicily. Bava'na. 

JMt-fvr'nr, Mavra-Matta, or Ahi'tina, ModeVia, a city of 

M:iiiraMatra,capitHlQf Mes- Gallia Cispada'na. 

se'nia . hhfca'le^ a prcmontory of Ionia. 

MtMnc'nia^ a division of Pelo- Afycr'nte^ a city of Ar^goUs in 

pnnne'suR. Greece. 

MrMenin!cWi tinui^ gulf of Co- AJvgdo'ma^ a district of Maoe- 

nm. oonku 

Metapon'tum^ town of Lucania Mifra^ a town of Lyc'ia. 

Meta'ru, the W'asli, an arm of Mua'ia^ countrv of AsiaMinor. 

the seu b<>twe< n Lincxdnshii^ Aar, Ne'ra, a river of Umbra. 

Mnd Noifok ill England. JVa/bo Mar^thu^ Narbonnt^ 

Metau'ruM. Me'tro, a river of rNar^bon']«acJtyofLiai^gue- 

(Jm'bria in It.ly. doc' in France* 

Mttho'ne^ Modon, a town of Aiir^ii^«£t,a^viBanofnaii/. 

MessiNtia; alto a town of ASir'nui.Kar^atownQlUm^- 

Macedfinia. bra in Italy. 

Mil's n, a city and dutchy of Nar>c1a, a town of Greece* 

Italy. JVai/craiis^ a town of Lower 

Milf^tUB^ a city of lo'nia. Egypt. 

Min'ciu9^ Mincio, a branch of Jiaupac'tU9^ Lepan\o, a town 

tlie river Pa of .£tolia. 

Min'iua, Minho or Min^ a Naup^iut cr Mtufior'^tumfy 

river of Galli'cia in Spain. ber ' or LavHwch, a town of 

MUnlr'ne^ capital of the island Pannonia or Nor^um. 

ofLesbf<s» JVax''09^ Nax'ia» one of the 

Mobile rMo-been, a river of Cyc^lad^ 

West Florida. A'ta/ZoltB, Naples^ the capital 

Mof'nuB,, Maine [Main], a river city of Campa'nia. 

of (TermHn\. JVc»'su9 or SWtua^ Mesto^ & 

Mir'na^ a lake of ancient Egypt. river of Thrace^ 
Mcp'sia, a country south otthe 

IHn'ube. 
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Neufehatel pSfoo-shat-tell^], a Oce'anua^ German'km the 

toMTQ of Sfiritzerlaudy and of Norti sea. 

Fr-ince. Oce'anus Occidenta^iUf- the 

Niagara FNc-ar'-ga-ra], a riv- Western or Atla'itick oceaiw 

er, and celebrated lulls in Ocri'num^ Land's End or Ldz* 

North America. ard Point. 

Nical^a^ Nice or Is-Nik, the OE-a, Trip'oli, a city of Africa, 

capital qf Bithyn^ia in Asia (£-/a, Bani'na, a mountain qq 

Minor. theconiinesof Thessaly. 

^^icerNece3,a country and dty Oliftifi'o, Lisbon, the capital cf 

of Italy, a seajiort of France, Fori » igal. 

andacityof Asia Minor^ceU Otumpda^ Rofe^o, a town of 

ebrated for tUe first general E'lls in Peloponne'sus. 

theological council there, a. d . 0/^/7t'^z<9,rnauntLa'cha,0Q tbe 

325. canfint^i» of llieasaly. 

tf icobar^, an island in the bay Olyn'^thu^^ near -Vgioma^ma, a 

of Ben^i'. town of Maced'uiia. 

Mcoti'oita^ Ke'nisat^'soud, a OrtocA^OTiu Y,a river of rhes^y 

city of Cilic'ia. Ofihiu^Si^^ Fomente'ra, an ist 

Nicofi'oiisf a town of Thrace and south of Iv'ica in the 

and of other places. Mediterranean sea. 

llirieper[l)e'perj,a river of Rus- Ofion'tiua n'nus^ a bay of 

sia. Greece Propter. 

Kiester [Nees'ter], a river of Or'raflfe*^ . ih« Orkney islands* 

Austrian Poland. Or'ra^.DungabyorDuiicansby 

Niger [Ni'jer],* river of Africa. Head, thjB iKMtherly point H 

jsTtltia, Nile, a large rivgr of . Scotland. 

Egypt. Ordojn'te^ Flintshire. Morftp 

I&nuB oc Mn*ive\^\xKit the ca- gomery, &c Also the peo^ 

pital of the Assyr'ian empire. pie of North Wales. 

^is'idistti city of Mesopota inia. Orf^tm^ Ori'o, a town of £ubcea« 

NorHcum^ Austria, a (iiviaioa of O/icum, a town of Epi'ros. 

Europe. Oron'tea^ A'siga river of iw'rku 

WvaVarth'/f^o^ Carthage^na, Ortyg'ia^ an island near Syra- 

a city of Mer'cia in S|>ain. cuse'. 

Miniari^tia, a warl^s^ city of Os'sa^ a uuxintainof l^i*^ssa1y« 

Spain. ;^ 0«'//a,the ancient port ot Rome 

JVumid^ia, Tu'nii^ a ramtry of at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Afrida. ^ Ot'Hhei'te, one of the Society 

C£ra[E'ta], Bnni'na, a chain of islands. 

mountains extending from OV/iry«» a mountain of Thesf* 

Thermopylae to mount. Pin- saly. 

dus. ; - ; Oz/ar/f'/u'iNorthumberlandand 

Oce'aHUSt a common namoodg- Durham. 

ni^ine: ocean. 0-wh\-he<^, one of the Saa^ 

Oce'anus Aquitan'icua^^ait bay wicn islands* 

of Biscay. 
Oce'anua BritanHcua,ihe Brit- 
ish Channel. 
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Ox'u9^ Gihcn, a large riTer of Pa' rot. cxie of the Cyclad^ is 

Asia. tlie Ece'aii sea. 

Pac/i'/nu9, PaH'saro,one of the Parrha niu, a mountain of Ar- 

capf B of Stciiy. ca'dia. 

Pacto'iwi^ a river of Lvd'ia« in Par'thh^ Irak-A'gem, a coun* 

Asia in Minor. tr\' of .\sia. 

Pudu9, Po, a lan^ river in the Pua «aro, a tovni of Molal'sis in 

north of Italy. Epi'nis. 

pMCa 'n uf 9:n :M,gi ilfof S.iler'no Paiara^ Pat'e ra, the ca^ntal of 
PiT^'iu.'n IX PoH:To'nii,?cs't\^ a Lyc'ia, 

town of Luca'nia. Pa f avium. Pad'ua, a town of 
Paf,nit'r:at Pdlestine, or the Venice in Italy. 

i-i jIv Land. Pat'moM. Path'mos an island in 
Paiifiu'rum, Palinn'ro, a cape theEge'an sea. 

of Luc mia in It.ily. Pautity/iua, Pausi]in'po» a • 
Pai.nij'ra,Tdt\' nior,H city in the mountain near Naples. 

de <ert8 of Sy r'ia. Peha^ciu si'nua, gulf of Volo 
Palmurtfne. ' Thcu'demor or in riicssaly. 

Ta<Vmor, a country east of Pir'/toii.a mountain of Thessaly 

Sy r'i;i. i ^etla, Palati'sa.one of the prin* 
Palui. a common name signi- ci|ial towns of M.icedn^im. 

fyiiiga po6l,marsh,orttand-' Pelotwine'au9. Mare's the 

inir water. southern pait of Greece. 

Panu'ftua. a river nf Thessal^. Pel'^ru or rd(/rua. IVlo'ro or 
Pam(ihyCia. a country of Asia Terra del Faro^ one of the 

Minor. caties of Sicily. 

pHnannH[Pan-ar'-mah],capital Pelu aium, lYnch or Dan^et^ 
.' of'rerraFirni.'iinSiAnnerica. a town iif EgypL 

Puix^ir'tt«,Ca!ita'^ia8 [Cas-ta'- Pe'neu9.<or Penyw, BelFiclere. 

nas]. a moiintnin of ilirace. river and town of EUb in Fieio- 
Pann o'nz/x.SclavoTni i, Croa'ua, pmine'sus. 

CunrKi'lii, Uc, an ancient di- Pensaco^la, capital of Weilt 

vision of Eum|)e. Fl'irid-.i. 

/*fl/ior'mf«,PiUer'mo,thc pres- PrnteCicua. a mountain of At'- 

enc ca|>it il of Sicilv. tica. 

Pafihlif(o*nla^ PcMileiM'chia, a Pcfiarf'thiu. an island in the 

country of \nia Miiior. E^an sea. 

Pu'/i/toa» Ba'fo or B.i'la, a city Perdi\lorPcr-fle'-tlo]«a river of 

of Cvpr»js. West Florida. 

Par^mt^A city of (xallia Cispa- Per ^u, K. i' i-lii'sar,a town of 

(i.i'n.i 111 I'.ilv. Pamphyria. 

Parnan'HUH, I'anias'so, a cele- Prr^t'/i'o/w.lis'takar orTehel- 

F)ratecl in-iajitain of Pho'cis mijiar, t'le capital (if Persia. 

near I)err>hi. Pcr^aicua ainua^ Persian Ciulf. 

Par'nen ir Pa^nf^thut,C2MA. fi&abinua. Posse'ne, a town of 

a \ noil ntain of At' tica abound- I * U !*> gia. 

ing in veins. Pe/aia and Suaiafnj. Persia, a 
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coan try of Asia« pie of Africa. 

FeteCia, or PaiHia^ Strongoli, Ftm^ia, a mountsdn of Bceotia* 

9L town of Brutii. Pin'dus^ a chain of mountains 

Pe'ira or 4f'ce^ Kracc, a -town between Macedonia & Thea- 

of Arabia Petrx'a. saly. 

Pha'ra or Pa'ran^ a city of Pi'sa [Pe'sa], a city of Italy^ 

Ara^bia Pctrx'a. P{isa^ Pisa, a city of Tuscany 

Phcdrosy a small island in the in Italy,: 

bay of Alexandria near the /^'«QuVuiii,Pe8'aro»a towdTof 

mouth of the Nile. Italy. 

Phar%aHia ,thc country or plains Piscataqua fPis-cat'-a- way ] , a ' 

aroimd Pharsalus. river of Newhampshire. 

Pharaa'ius^ Far^sa, a city of Pmd'iOy a country df Asia 

Th^ssaly. Mi'^^r. 

i*Aa'&i«, Fa'oK, a river and city Pityu'ste^ Ivica, an island of 

:ofCol'chis. , ^^ain in the Mediterra^nean 

Phe'neuB or Phe^neOB^ Phc/nia, sea. 

a city of Arcadia. Phcen'tia, Placen'za, a city ' of 

PAr^rif ,Phe'res,a town of Thes- CtspaOa'na. 

saly. Piaitt*a^ Cocla, a city of Boeo^ 

Phikuletphia^ AHah-sher, or tia,mf'morabIe for the defeat 

the beautiful city, in Lydia. ^ the Persians under Mar- 

PA;7fyi7^/,a town of Mdcedo'nia. doinus. 

Phili/i/iofi'olia, PWhppoi/oH, a p^tou [Poi-tod^], a province of 

town of Thrace. France. 

PJuUstet'a or PhUUftia^ a dis- po»jyit'ii\Torredell'Annuncia'- 

trictif Syria. ta,a town otCaropania,which 

Phli'ua, Staphlica, a town of ^as overwhelmed by an 

Achai^ Pn/per. earthquake a. d. 79. 

phocara^TVQAxvi , a city of Ionia. pQm'tiiion or Pam'peto,V2Jtip^ 

Phn'cia^ a division of Greece \a'wvi^ capital of Navane 

Prper. -« . . FNavar'], in Spain. 

Phanada^^ part of Sj^na and pon'ttta. a common name »g- 

Palpstiiie. " nif>ing a •e'fl. 

/^/w7o-^,amountimof Arcadia. Pf^tusy a country of Asia Mi- 

Phri/gia, a country of Asia ^^^i.^ 

^'"^?- ..^^ . , . , _. ^ Por'tu8 Hcr*cuBsy or Libu/nu 

Phthid'tii [ThioHis], a part of Leghorn [Lcgorn], a city of 

Thessaly. Itafy, 

Pice'num, a part of Popedom pti^W^^, afterwards CoMon'- 

m Italy. ^,,0, Cassan'der, a town of 

Pic' ft, Dumbarton, also a pea- Macedo'nia. 

pie of Scotland. /^ra-nf*'/!?, Palestri'na, a city cff 

Piedmont fPecd-e-mont^, a Latium. 

country ^ Italy. Proconne'aus, Mar'mora an !■• 

Pte'na, a district of Macedo'- J^^ -^ ^^^ Propon'tis. 

P/i-'mttrtfABlackdwarfishpc^ SU Vincent 
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i'r<fo7i'/if, Sracf Niai'n.cira. hho'duh, Khodes [Koads], a 
Pru'iu, biir^ba, cu] ittii ul Ki- k:if:fe is.k:i.d iii the l^>cciJIe^' 
tlJ>n'i;l rantan bea. 




prttvince off 

Caiip/p'n. Biazir. 

Fya'tia <>- CU'ron^ Kitro. a Rnchtlle [Ao-sheliQ, a town ai 

u .I*- 1 • I f Pk- 'ria hi M accttcriiat France. 

F'/iu9, Nuva^rin, a town of Rochfoit [,R5ih'fon3« a town of 

Ml SH 'ilia in PeIrfj«.nRf:'sus. France, and of the Kt:tlH:r- 

Fy^t'nr, i*yrrTiit*usmonst iht lai<d& 

F\Tfi.cts or Pyrene' an Ro'ma^ Rome, the capital of 

M< 4inta;nsbetweehi^iii and La'tium m Italy. 

France. ^ Rom-'i^-iia[Ro-nia^iia3,aprar- 

QutMHA- [Ke-ncy], a town of ince of Italy. 

I he F'renrh Kt'iherlandx. i?i/'Af row.Rugo^ne op Fiumisi^M 

Qui'tu [Ke'-to], a city and au- rFiiimiae^*i],a river betweca 

die nee or province of South Cai'IiaCisalpada'DaaDdltaJy. 

AnitTica. AftictiV^* Sigiga'dttj a towDcf 

Nuwidia. 



Riil» igh fRjiw'Iey], cajntal of 
North Can lina. 



5106'af Acj^Saoa'a^a^ty of Aia« 

Baven'na^ a town of the Lin- bia Fe^iiz» 

gf^nes in Cisalpim- Gaul. Sabria'na^ the Bristol chaiind. 

Rpgio Sy r'tica or 7 rif^ cliia 'na, Sabrina^ Sev'crn, a large river 

an anrient ccnintry of Africa. of England. 

Re^nu an ai:citnt'di\iaioii of Saco rSaw'coJjatoiro and riv- 

I £1 igland anttainingSurry and er in the dHtrict of Mame, 

Sufi^eic. ^^jfimVi^mJAorvPedtoorMor- 

i?//ci, V\ filg^, the largest river ve'dro, a town of b(aiiu 

d Europe. £ia7«, a town of Lower Egypt 

Jiham^nu8, a villnge of At'tica. ikn'amis^ Cokia^riy an Klaod of 

iiha\m% }^ax a'ria, a division of Greece. 

Germanv. Suttifnia^ Famagus'ta or Coo» 

Ehc'gium, Retryio or Regk), a stan'za, a town of Cyprus. 

town of Cala'bna on the strait &2/a')^tf,Sal^,a town 01 Apu'^ 

of Messi'na. lia in Italy. 

Rheims [Reens], a town of Salvador' [bt] a town of Cooga 

France-* in Africa. 

J(he'vM9^ Rhine, a Iprpr river Sama'ra^ Sonime [Somnn^j a 

of Germany ard Gaul. river of France. 

Sho'da, KoVs, a port town of Samar'cand, a town of Usbec 

Catalc/nia. Tartary. 

Hhcd'anus, Rhone, a large riv- Scma^ ia or Sebas^iCt a district 

erot France. of Syria. 

Eh(/do-pe, a range of moun- Scm'mum, a part ci" the King- 

^ms in Thrace. dom ot Naples. 

8aiiiQie'da[Sa-iiio-e^'da> laiige 
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country of Russia. of Panno'nia. 

S:^^mosy an islatid in the Ege^an Segon' tium, Caarnarvon lib 

sea, opposite to Eph'esus. North Wales. 

Samoaata^ Se'misat, a city of Sc^o'via^ a city of Old Castile 

Omiiiiaj^e'uein Sy'ria. in Spain. 

Si/desy Sart, the capital of Se/?w'«a, Eu'shar, a city of Pi- 

Lydia. sid'ia, ana of other places. 

5arfl?i>2'/aor6'ar'rfo,Sardin'ia,an Sulci/ sis, Syr'ia Pp>pep. 

i:>land in the Mediterranean. Senee«i [St}n-e-^air]akingdonv " 
SarmaUiat'a. part of Europe and of Negroland in Africa 

Asia . Se 'nia or Seg^nia^ a town of LU 
Sar'mia, Guernsey, an island bur'nia in lilyr'icum. 

in the English channel. Senna'ar or Sen'nar, a king- " 
Ssmot/iraciu or Samothra'ce^ dom of Nubia in Africa, 

Samothru'ki, an island in the Se'ww*,Shannon,the largest rivr 

Ege'an sea. er of Ireland, 

Saron'tcus ai'nus, the gulf of A^/rw^na^Seine [Seen], a large 

Eii'gia. river of France. 

5aj;'o?2£'.9,Saxony,a division and Serifihua «r -Sen'ViAo^^Ser'pho, 

people of Germany. one of the Cvc lad6a, 

5ca/'«/«,Sche!di[Skeld], ariv- Scu'toa. Zeui'enic, a town of 

er of Bel gic i. I'lir ice on the Hellespont, 

Scan' did (M\iScandina'via^^0V' opposite A? >y'dos. 

wiy and Sweden. Sib' aria or 6'j/yom,a cityof Lu» 
ScandilaiyvScandi'le^^XiViXaxi^ Cei'ni:^, 

ot riies'saly. Sica'nia or Sicil'ia, Sicily. 

5chaff-huu'-sen, a town&can- Sic^yon, BasvHco, an and«Bt 

ton of Switzerland. city uf Acha'ia Proper. 

Scheldt, [Skeld], a river of the Sicuo'nia^^^. division of Pelopon*^ 

Netherlands. iie'*»us. 

Sci'athuR^ Skia'tho, an island Si' don, Seide or Zdde, a city^ 

in the Ege'an sea. ■ of Phoeni'cia. 

Sco'ti^ Ross in Scotland ; the Silu'rea, a part of South Wale*. 

Scots. Sier'ra [Se-er'-ra] Leo'ne, a 
Scritofin'ni, Lap'land & West river and fort ot Africa. 

Botli'nia. ^ 5/me'w or /ct-'w, Norfolk, Suf- 

Sculuce'u7norScylQciumfiq}iiV' folk. 

face, a town ot Bru'tii. St'nay Chinese Tartarjr. 

Scyta'cius ai'nua, the gulf of StnaU a naountain of Arabn 
Scjuil'lacciirtUe isouth of Italy. near the northern part of the 
5cf///a'um,Skiineo, a proinonto- Ked sea. 

ry of Ar'golis. Sin'dua^ Sin'thua or Iri'dua^ 
5cyVo«, Sky 'n) or SyVa, an isl- Sind or Sin e, a celebrated 

and in the Ege'an sea. river of A.sia. 

Scyth'iur northern parts of Eu- Sino'fie^ :Si'nub, a city of PapH^ 

ro;?e and Asia. Uigo'nia. 

Segtifta^ a town of Sicily, and 

27 
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9tnu$t a common name signi- 

fvine hay or Mtrait. 
3trrMti ««</!'«»/«. 'sliiiklB (f the 

Sv'it'iui on \Y\ic oust of Italy. 
Str'niiumt capital of Pumra'nia. 
Sniur^fta^ Isiiiir a city of Icnia. 
Sofitudi'nrg^ Zn'ara or the 
- Gnrat Dcitert in Afinca. 
^ftur^ta, Pa'leo-Qio'ri, a citj 

of LdCct's mon. 
^er chiusurii/icrche'u8,B,nv» 

rr of Tlies'saly. 
S/iolrtium, SpiJe'to, a town of 

Uin'bria 
Stec/t'ad-M, Mieres, five small 

u>l.tii Is on the coait uf Mar- 

scir-js. 
Sta^i'ra^ Stau'rrr a town of 

St Cruix [Cni)], <i rivf be- 
tween the Di«>ti ici ilk Maine 
ami New Rruiiswick. 

9(ra'tun^ a city • f /E.o'lia. 

fltro.n'b 'It, oi.tr of the Li|/ari 
isUmIs near Sicilv. 

9itofih'nd «, Strota'dia orStri- 
Tali, two Kmiil iitlaiids in the 
I /nia!i sea. 

Stry'mon, Jt-m'boli orjam'txili, 
a rivrr of M iCfclo'iua. 

Sirymoii'icwi, si'nui, the gulf 
of < '« iit^-s'sa. 

StymfJ.a 'l\in\x town,ri v« r.lHke, 
and tanu iiii of A' c/di i. 

Sue'vi^ :i |>enp|- • f Gominy. 

Suf'vicum mt're or C oda'nus 
ai'nui^ ilif B iltick sea. 



Sur'ia, Pal'estine or JudcX . 
Tab'raca^ a town of Numtd& 

in At'ri'ca. 
7<r;z'uru,<i,Mat'apan,the soutlr^ 

em cape of Grerce. 
Ta'guM^ Tajo, a river of Port^- 

Tiimo'siat Thames [TamesJ, 
the largest river ot Br\tuiiu. 

TanagtTo 7ciw'ajfrM«,Negtxv 

a liver ot Luca'nia. 
Tan*agra, Scami'no, a town of' 

Boe.7tia. 
7a7i'a-i£,Don,a river of Scyth*^ 

i.i between Europe and Asia. 
Tarcn'tum, TureiAo, a city of 

Cula'b'ia. 
TurtnttHua si'nus, gulf of Ta^ 

ie:/t«>. 

Tarr%.conen'6i8, Navarre (Ng>. 

V ir'), and Caudo'uia. 
Tarraco, Tarrago'na, a town 

of Spain. 
'lar'suH, Tar sons or Teras'so^ 

c;tf)iial ot Cili'cia. 

7jw/'///,peop«e(rfG.t//ii'rranaA 
pi'la'naat t»iefe)utottheA(ps^ 

Taurinofum ^tt^iit^la,Turin^ 

a city of Italy 
Tau'rus^ an exreiisive range (£ 

m:)untaiii8 in A ia 
Ta'viumoT / a'rjVi,Tchorc/mii 

[Ch<«t/uinJ,a city of Gala'tia. 
Tuy^'etual L a-i^etus],amoun» 

t.'iiu of Lac(/nia. 
Te-a'num^ C'lvita'tei an inland 

tiiwn of Annua. 
Te a'fiumt Tia'iio, an inland; 



Sido'nr/t, Svve len Proper. Te a'num^ Tia'no, an inland 

Sut^m'j, Sulin')''»a, a town of t.nvn of Camj)ania. 
U n'»ria ni I- :l\'. Tti^a'a^ Mtk'lia,a town <rf At* 



^tt'« i,Sustt r or Tub'ter, capital 
of Snsia'na. 

Su4a'na^ Susis'tan or Persia, a 
axiiitn of Asia. 

Sy-r'ne, .\s'saan, a rity of Up- 
per Kj;v pi of tiie Nile. 

Syracu'ba, Svrarn8«% the an- 
cifiot c.:piud ii bicilx. 



CJiMia. 
Tcm'fie,^ pleasant vale ofThe«» 

saly. 
Ttn'edoa^tkn island in the Ege'- 

an sea on the coast of Trc/as^ 
Tc'^get^te, Tricbte [ IVe-est'J^ 

\h% chHif town ol Is'yia* 
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TergeHti'nus sUnua^^vM^i Tri- 
este. ^ 

Terinct'ua 6t'»tt4',gulf of St. h-u- 
phe'aiia. 

Tha/i'sacus, El-der or Per to, 
Cate'ria^a ciiy oji the confiiifs 
ot Syr'ia and Arabia, oil the 
Eujihra'tes. 

T/ia/i'^uSf'd city of Africa Pi-oper. 

"J/i^'sos^ Thap'so, an island iii 
tlie Ege'aii sf a. 

T/ie'6a or Tlubc, The!)es 
['l'iiee!)*}>or Thiva, capital 
t)f Boe.tia ; als<j a city «jf Bg> pt 

Tht-r' ma^<'.i\^x\^ ards Tliessaio^ 
ni'ci, Salon'iclu, a city of 
MiicedoiiU. 

Thrrma'icus d'nus^ the gulf of 
Saluri'iclii or Tiiessaloni'ca. 

between Gi-ecce Pr«'per UJid 

TUessaly. 
Thtr'muft, a town of JiLi /I5a, 
T/ics//ro\iu,ii tlistnctot Epirus. 
Tfntihulia^ J.iiiiia, Tlu'ss-iiy, a 

ct)untrv nt Gn ece, 
Thib* I [ Ti'-bcL], a country of 

A«%ia. 
Thra'ciat R(>ma'nia, Runie'lia, 

or rurace, a laige country 

in the east oi Eirope. 
77/ra6i/wr'«M*,Pei u'gia^ a lake 

\\\ E ruria. 
T/iu'-U'jtiie Shetland and Ojk- 

ney islands. 
Thya:{ruy Akhi'sar, a city of 

Lydia. 
Tibt'rian^ a lake and town of 

C;al'ilee. 
7V6'rijy;reve're or T'ber, a 

celcbratt d river of Italy. 
Tib'ur, 'i'ivoli, a town of Lati- 

u«n on the rivei' of Aa'io. 
Tici'num^ Pa'viH, a town of 

G d iia (^is.i^pi^ia in Iraly, 
Ti tnun.T- stno.a river ofltaly. 
Tigr^noce/ta^ Se'red, a city 

d Ariae'Ak Major, 



Ti'gria^ Basilin'sa op Bere'ma, 

a large river ot Asia. 
7/>wn'«?,Shaiiliau'stn,Zuricb, 

occjor a people of UieHelve'tiL 
Ti/i'^s, langier, aporttowa 

ot Moroc'ca 
Tole'ium, TohrMo, the capital 

of New Castile in Spain. 
Tolo'mt'Vm'UAiaii.': [I'oo- louse'], 

a town of Fi-ance. 
Tjtn'urufi, Tomerir, a moun- 
tain of i'iiespiu'tia in Ki>it ulk 
'Jorofiaicun ninun^ the gulf of 

C^sanMi-a. 
Tojimfi'df'i^ Antwerp, or a jjeo- 

pie of Gdliia Belj^ical 
Tra/it'zuH, Treb'izond, a city 

ot Poncus in Asia Minor. 
Trebi'a^ IVe'vi, a town of Um^ 

bri I in Italy. 
7 Vf* [I'rtesJ Tuber^na^ tlie 6 

Taverns, a plitce on liie via 

jili'/iia^ or Ap'pian Way. • 
Tric\ay Tric.4 la, a town of 

Inessaiy. 
Triden'tum^ Tn nt, a city ol 

the Hx'ci in Italy, famous 

for the tcclenasticHl couricil, 

wluch sat theie 18 years to 

re^uiate the aft'iirs of th0 

Church, A. D. 1S45. 
Trieste [Tre-est'], a town m 

Carni/la on the gulf of Veii> 

ice [Ven'is]. 
Ti incoma'le, a seaport town of 

the island of Cey Jt>n. 
Trin»ban'te8, Middlesex and 

Esstx in E gl.uirl. 
Tn/i'oiu^ Tr.p'oh, a city dP' 

'Pi.ae jlcia,an'l of other places. 
Trijujiiia'na^ 'I'np'ols a divifll^ 

ion of Afrfcit. 
7Vo'a«,Tniy,a celebratedcouii^ 

try (rf Ami.i M nor. 
Trazen or Trazt'ne^ Dama^l^ 

a city of Ar'giuis. 
Trogl^d' /», «tn ancient laT^ 

B|(e people ci£Uuior£ria, 
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Tffj I or liium Troy, capiuil ti France. 

'In.;i''. Vtii'ttun h'cwt, Bi den-sea ©r 

Ti u- fi':ut, 'frcii'to, a iimt ff L-ikt- of Coi^.stanre. 

J*?cc "i '» ill It.ily. /'♦»* 'a /Jrl^u'rwrit Winchester 

TuUi'.im, TiniK i low:) nt'Fr.incc. i i K )^l i«vl, 

TuKfi, rirrs. ii p! u.;* a!)ivit K<72.v'A:j,Von./s:i, a town of A- 

fili'^i-i mi'cs fr v.u uM Carih- pu Im in fcaly, the birth place 

'iffi.«, i:i AtVic i. of Hv)r ico. 

TiiHCuiun FivaC.tTi, i f.iry ul VtrbiniLi li^cun^ Mj^?n^ore or 

I- I'l-a n. L )C.ir'i\o, a I-iike of Italy. 

Tits' cu 71, Try- rh-'m 'n . oi / i '- / Vr.^^// '//< ■/: n* f^cr^inwh nui're^ 

frtiu wiVf/.ui; M'.- li:enu- tho lr.^ll seio*? St. (ieorge's 

TU'an s.ii wi sLi-f I: liv. Cliin.ul. 

'Ji/riiH, S* i^tcr [N vs' t^l I r. ro'm, a rowii of the Cenotn- 

Viw r . f i^ai^>p!.^ w'aicnTu.is an' li n Cisalpine (iau'- 

imo thr K :xr»i' sc'i. /<-,«a'i»/.Yv,MvmHe Vesi'vio, a 

7V'''*^'. I'y • v:. I" ii'c'.l »ls> i'l llvj volramck n uintriin v^ Italy. 

eas», S iV or Siir, a city of Viu'drr or yridru.i^ the river 

Plj.t.ii'cii. UMcr, in Ge nnny. 

Ct'iyrui.K) 'l-«vi, an i-lind on /Ven'/r/, Vieunc^ [Ve-enn'], a 

th'- C'»:ist o! France. city of Oiu'phinc in France. 

l7/«'A'-/ifi,.iitivisi-><(il'Itily,n)W Vindana^ Ve-.ines, a seaport 

H p n of \* !.)t\l)in. tovvii »it Bri'-tiny in fj ml 

Ur'n'mtm^ LJi=)ii\ .i t.)w.i of Viir;c;r:es [Via -sens'], capital 

U;ii!) -Li. ^ of l.icli m I FerriLory. 

U'ruis nhi:i!i,v;\\\i-X .M infre.l /- Vrn Irl'c'ia^ SiMbiii f SVa't>iaJ,a 

nla i ■ Ici y. co.intry uf Ean^pf. 

{/"/■ca, Sai'cor,acity r,f Afnc\ ViruliUs^ Belle Isle, an islaucJ 

Pi'ojx »•. hetw-'CJ Gaul and BntVm. 

Utrrc' it [U-tr itr] . a ci-.y of ilie Fit <. r^r'.g*/3,the W- iser, a liver o£ 

Nt-ihv;! la .is. ^ (iL.*r'nany. 

Uri't'.'i.., LT-hint', a smtll isl- Fultur'rius^ Vultur'no, a river 

ami fin thr <'o ;s*^ of Franc ». of Com(>ama in Italy. 

Vrtlenci<*n)es [Val len seen],a Xan'/Ziwi orScimaft'dcr a river 

tcwn . f F- aiioc. ol Fr^as. 

Vairn'fvi, Valcn'ci », a town of Xnn't/ius, Ekseni'de, the chief 

Frince,of Suiin, and of Italy. city ot I^ycii in Asia Minor. 

Fec'tia, the Isle of Wiglit. Zacyn'thiis, Zan^ an island of 

/ cctunfj'nt'8, E linhurgh; or a Cireece in the Ionian fei. 

pc'oplfi nf Scotland. Zu'ma^^ town of Numidiaynear 

Ftli'nuf, Vtii'no,,a riv«»r of It- wnich Hannih.d was van- 

ah, which runsfnto the N ir. q Jahed by Scipio^ 

Vmeliy a ijeopfcof Brriitany in . "- 
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